ist, 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


VoL X.—New Series, No. 239. 


— — — — ́ꝙ—ꝓ ꝓ — — 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1850. 


[Price 6d. 


| 
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BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCII ASSOCIATION, 
SOIREE, introductory to the Winter opera- 


tions of the Association, will be held at the LONDON 
TAVERN, on THURSDAY EVENING, November 7, 1850, 
J. HENRY TILLETT, Esq. (of Norwich), in the chair. 

The following gentlemen have been invited, and are expected 
to take part in the proceedings: 8. Morley, C. Gilpin, N. 
Griffin, E. Miall, J. Harrison (Editor of the Wesleyan Times“), 
Esqs.; the Rev. Mesers. Forster, Brock, Burnet, Bayley, and 
Riehard. 

Tea, Coffee, Fruit, &c., on the Table at half. past Five. 

Tickets, 28. each; Double Tickets, 3s.6:1., may be had at Mr. 
Gilpin’s, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without; Mr. Elt, 18, Iedge- 
row, Islington; Mr. Mudie’s Library, 28, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury; at the Tavern; and at the Society's Olfices. 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

Offices: 4, Crescent, Blackfriars. ö 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
1 ADIES and GENTLEMEN,—Having been 

4 solicited by several influential and earnest friends of our 
valuable Institution to allow my name to stand as a Candidate 
for the office of a Director—after much consideration I have con- 
sented, upon the distinct understanding, that I will not, (beyond 
the simple announcement of my intention) spend one shilling to 
secure my election, however highly I should appreciate such an 
honourable distinction ; believinv, as 1 do, that itis the sacred 
duty of all real friends to the pr . manent prosperity and economy 
of the Nationa! Provident Institution, to put an end for ever to 
that pernicious tystem of bribery and corruption. 

Should I be fortunate enough to obtain your confidence and 
support, which I most respectfully solicit, it will ever be my 
determination earnestly to oppose, as heretofore, all direct or in- 
direct influence of the loard of Directors, in the free choice and 
election of the best men, to manage our affairs. 

Because our Inatitution has prospered, I feel the deeper 
anxiety thet no body of men should be permitted to strike a 
blow at one of our best privileges “;viz., the controlling power 
vested in the great body of the assured, to which I mainly at- 
tribute its great success; if elected, my best energies shall be 
devoted to the interests of the Society. 

Il am, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
61 & 62, High-street, Southwark. JOHN THWAITES. 


RAGGED SCHOOLS AND EASTERN REFUGE. 
HE FOUNDATION STONE of the King 


Edward Ragged Schools and Eastern Refuge, Albert- 
street. Spicer-street, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, will be laid by T. 
BEAUCHAMP PROCTOR, Esq., on TUESDAY, the Sth 
November, at halt. past 2 o’clock. 

Subscriptions and donations are earnestly solicited, and will 
be thankfully received by Mesers. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 
Bankers, Lombard-atreet; by W. Allen, Esq., Treasurer, White- 
chapel; by Rer. W. Tyler, Princes-street, Spitalfields; and by 
Mr. II. R. Williams, Honorary Secretary, 2, Beaumont-square, 
Mile-End. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


LANGHOLME LODGE, WESTBOURNE-GROVE, BAYS- 
WATER, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mr. E. I. PEARCE, M.C.P., 
BON OF THE LATE REV. J. B. PEARCE. 
HE system pursued at this Establishment 


combines the advantages which haveof late years been 
introduced in the education of the youthful mind. In the com- 
munication of Literary, Scientific, and general instruction, the 
method of Pestatozzi, which addresses itself directly to the 
conceptions, is employed. The course of Classical and Mathe- 
matical studies is based upon the much-reputed plans adopted 
at Rugby. 

The religious, moral, and physical welfare of the pupils is 
carelully regarded; and the domestic arrangements are such 
as in every respect to secure to them the comforts of home. 

LANGHOLME LODGE is situated in the immediate vicinity 
of Kensington Gardens, and of open country beyond, affording 
by its proximity to Town facilities for attending Scientific and 
other Lectures. Prospectuses forwarded upon application. 
References of the highest respectability given and required. 


— 


— — — — 


TO CHURCHMEN AND DISSENTERS, 


N TUESDAY EVENING, November Sth, 
the Rev. JOHN BURNETT will deliver the Firstof a 
Series of Lectures on the Evils of the Union of Church and 
State, at Baker's Rooms, Upper-street. Subject: — “The 
Union Injurious to Religion.“ The Rev. G. B. Thomas will 
take the Chair at balf-past 7 o'clock. 
rickets, Fourpence each, may be had of J. K. Starling, Book- 
seller, Upper-street, and C. II. Et, Bookseller, High-street, 
Islington. 
JOHN TEMPLETON, 


lion. Sees. of the Islington 
HERBERT S. SKEATS, 


and Holloway Committee. 


TO TEA DEALERS, &e. 
GOOD WHOLESALE and RETAIL BUSI- 


NESS to be DISPOSED OF, on very easy terms, situate 
in one of the best streets in Manchester, Amount required to 
work the same about £100. This is a good chance for any party 
wishing euch a business. 

Addrers “ A., care of J. B. Fawson, 20, Higher Temple-street, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester.“ 


A Comfortably-furnished BED-ROOM to LET, 
in a most healthy part of Islington. 
week.—Apply at the Post Office, Barnebury-road. 


TO YOUNG MEN, 


DR. CUMMING’S SERMON BEFORE THE QUEEN, 
Fifth Thousand.—Now ready, price One Shilling, 


| 


—ꝛů—— 


Terms 38. 6d. per 


| 
| 


| 


ALVATION.—A Sermon preached in the | 


Parish Church of Crathie, Balmoral, before her Majesty 


the Queen, on Sunday, September 22 


mING, D. D., of the Scottish Church, Crown-court. 


Londou; A, MALL, Vigtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, and SIMPKIN, Mans, and Co., Stationer’s-hall-eour 


, 1850, by the Rev. J. Cum. | 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


On the First of January, 1851, wili be published, in Sixty-four pages, Octavo, price Sixpence, 


CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 


The announcement of a New Monthly Religious Periodical will be deemed by the public to require a few words in 
explanation of the object proposed to be accomplished by it. There are already in the feld several Religious Maguzines~why 
add another to their number! 


The proper answer to such an inquiry will, it is thought, be best furnished by describing the sphere which the“ CiuntsTian 
SpecTaTor” i- intended to fil, and the distinctive character which it will ae re to exhibit and sustain, Fora long time past, the 
want has been felt, especially by the more advanced section of the Nonconform st body, of a magazine, which, firmly based upon 
those essential religions truths which are desigaated Evangelical, should combine, wich a liberal discussion of them, higher 
literary merits than have usually been thought requisite to satisfy the taste of the publis. Au org in for the free and able 
exposition of Christianity, of its essential spirit, of its characteristic principles, of the modes in which it leguimately works, and 
of its diversified action upon individual minds, and upon socicty—altogether unfettered by sectarian or party restrictions 
divested, as much as possible, of whatever is technical in form, or dogmatic ia temper—and offering for the instruction of the 
intelligent and reflecting, the carefully expressed thoughts of able contributors upon those religious topics which may have 
engaged most attention, and excited most interest between the intervals of its publication —is unquestionably much needed, as 
it ie, to all appearance, greatly desired by the religious world in the present day. Such an organ it would perhaps be premature 
to promise that the“ CuaimsTian Spectator” will be; but neither expense nor labour will be spared to make it such. 


To the movement now in active progress for effecting an entire separation of the Church from the State, the CimisTian 
Sprcrator” will render its hearty aid, by statedly discussing, elucidating, and commending the leading principles of 
Nonconformity—by enforcing the duties, which arise out of the recognition of those principles— iid by recording such informa- 
tion on what is being done to diffuse the knowledge of them as may be judged moat interesting to those of its readers who desire 
the speedy emancipation of Christianity from the corrupting and controlling influences of the civil magistrate. Sach Political 
subjects as it may discuse, and such Social and Economical questions as it may be deemed expedient! to treat of in its pages, 
it will discuss freely, but without bitterness, on religious grounds, and with a religious spirit. ; 


To vary and enliven the contents of the Cuagistian Srectaton,” and thus adapt it to the requirements of the intelligent 
family circle, it will contain Correspondence from abroad relating to the spread of Religion, and giving authentic information 
on Ecclesiastical and Social topice—ingeresting Biographies —Sketches of Character —Kesearches of Travellers— Moral Lessons— 
and reviews of the current Literature of the day. 


A distinct department will be devoted to Youth; and all the details of the Magazine will be carefully adjusted wilh a view 
to meet the wants and the taste of Christian households. 


London: Artuva Hart, Viratus,and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
To whom all Communications for the Editor should be addressed. 


0 ARPETS.— BRIGHT and CO. s PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.— 
Toese goods are STRONGLY RECOMMENDED to the Trade and the Public on the following grounds. TILEY ARE 
WOVEN BY STEAM POWER, and are therefore MORE FIRMLY made than can be the care with hand-woven goods, 
They have THE SAME GOOD QUALITY OF WORSTED THROUGHOUT, whereas, in the Common Brussels, the dark 
colours are generally made of an inferior worsted. THEY ARE PRINTED BY A PATENT PROCESS, and by patent 
machinery, aud THE COLOURS ARE MORE DURABLE, and will stand more severe teste than those of any other descrip- 
tion of Carpet. 

The — printing admits of AN ALMOST UNLIMITED VARIETY OF SIIADES OR COLOURS; the Patterns are 
therefore more elaborate, as there is greater scope for design. ‘They can be offered ata price ABOUT 20 PEK CENT. BELOW 
THAT OF GOODS OF EQUAL QUALITY made in the ordinary mode. IN QUALITY, IN PATTERN, IN VARIETY OF 
COLOURS, and in price, the PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS OFFER GREAT ADVANTAGES TU TILE 


PUBLIC. 

WHOLESALE, 20, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, LONDON; 22, NEW BROWN-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
i] RIGHT’S SPLENDID PATENT 

TAPESTRY for CURTAINS, PORTIERES, &.—LUCK, 


PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
KENT, aud CUMMING, No. 4, REGENT-STRKEET, opposite 


CAKP ETS. 

» e vy’ wrt 7 
Howell and James, have a large variety of the above material. HESS CARPE! 8, MANUFACTURED by 
It hangs gracefully, and is most durable for the above purposes; P BRIGHT and Co., have Bow stood the test of ume and 
the price extremely moderate. Also, a large Stock of the | WS; and in EXCELLENCE of MANUFACTURE, iu 
PATENT POWER LOOM CARPETS, colours warranted per- VARIETY of PATTERN, and in BRILLIANCY and DURA. 
fectly last, and can be offered at 20 per cent. less than Brussels a oo cet tory fully warrant all that has been 

. These G highly approved 8 | 
of aap pn by HR tp ed 6 Notwithstanding this, parties interested in preventing the 
y * ; é . \ „ CHINTZES introduction of any new fabric, are, as usual, unscrupulous 
TUNNEY CAUPETS, FLOO! — 1 : ““» | enough to detract from the micrite of inventions which offer 

a . TS, „&. 


— 


— 


solid advantages to the public. 

BRIGHT and CO." POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS 
can be offered 20 PER CENT. lower than any other goods of 
equal quality; and we can assure the public that we have laid 
down upwards of TWENTY THOUSAND yards of them with- 
out a single complaint. 

LUCK, KENT, AND CUMMING, 
CAKPET MANUFACTUKERsS, 
4, REGENT. STREET, 
Opposite HUWELL and JAMES. 


—— — — — — 
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KNOW THYSELF! 

TINUE SECRET ART of discovering the TRUE 

CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from the peculiarities 
of their HANDWRITING has been long practised by Mr. 
ELLISON with astouishing success. His delineations of cha- 
racter are both full and detailed, occupying the four pages of a 
sheet of paper. Send any specimen of the writing of yourself, 
or those in whom you are interested, with the fee of fifteen 
postage stampa, addressed to Mr. Ellison, Graphiologist, 191, 
Strand, London. 


— — rl eo ar eS 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 
No. I, Pune Row, letinoton, 
Near the Turnpike. 


HIS Institution was established May, 1850, 
for the treatment of the Sick on the Homa@opathic System 
of Medicine. 

Poor persons, within certain limitation, are admitted free of 
every expense, and may obtain Tickets for that purpose, simply 
by application, on Munday and Thursday mornings, at Nine 
o'clock. 

Persons not desiring gratuitous relief are required to pay One 
Shilling for each time of attendance, which includes every 
expense for Medicine. 

Attendance Da.ly from Nine till Twelve o'clock in the 
Morning, and from Five till Seven o'clock iu the Evening. 


Pus ECLECTIC REVIEW for NOVEMBER 
CONTAINS = 

. Merivale’s Rome.—The Character aud Career of Cesar. 

. The Pulpit, its Defects and Capabilities, 

Words worth’s Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 

. Germania: its Courts, Camps, and People. 

‘The Manufacture of Sugar. 

A Fable for Critics. 

„ Hiivernick’s Introduction to the Pentateuch. 

. Memorials of Theophiuius Trinal. 

. The Present Position and Policy of Austria, &e. &c. 


London: WAA and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


Creo es Oe 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. XX1V., price 6s., will be published November 1, 
CONTENTS, 

. Augustus Neander. 

. Physical Features of South Africa. 

Sedg wick on Cambridge Studies. 

. The Philosophy of Apparitions. 

Economics fur the Future, 

Mackay's Progress of Intellect, 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

. Chateaubriaud’s Mei Ars. 

. The Land and the Law. 

. Wordsworth’s Autobiographical Poem, 

. Criticiems on Books, &c. &c. 


Jackson and WALFORD, 18, St. Paul's Chu 


JAMES EPPS’ PREPARED COCOA, 
OCOA is a Nut, which, besides furinaceous 


substance, contains a Bland Oil. The Oil in this Nut bas 
Ghe advantage, Which is, that it is lees liable than any other Oil 
to rancidaty, Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa 
is become 4 most valuabie article of diet; more particularly if, 
by mechanical or other means, the farinaceous tub-tance can be 
80 perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other trom separating. Such an union is presented in the 
Cocoa prepared by 

JAMES EI PS, 


Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Mussel!-street, Bloomsbury, 

London ; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in part depen- 

dent on the Oil, is retained, the whole preparation will agree 

with the most delicate stomach. 52 
A Pound Packet, Is. 6d., as a sample, sent to any part within 
ve miles of the Bank, 


Dat Oe Got 


London: 


rey at d 
by 


Che Noncontermist. 


1850. 


OcrosER 30, 


SS 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


Will be published on the 15th November, in One Vol. crown 8vo, 320 pages, 


Price Four Shillings, The 


BRITISH. CHURCHES 


RELATION TO THR 


BRITISH PEOPLE, 


By EDWARD MIALL. 


London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and co., 25, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK, 


A WEEK’S WASH FOR TWOPENCE, WITHOUT RUBBING. 270 
WELVETREES BROTHERS’ INIMITABLE WASHING PREPARATION still maintains 


— — 


ite pre-eminence. It is the quickest, saf best, cheapest, and most effectual detergent in the world. It saves time, labour, 
soap, firing, and money. It does — injure the” most delicate material, but improves colours, whitens linen, and softens harsh 
fa and is Tux ONLY WASHING LIQUID extant in which the clothes can be boiled. 


MPLISHED IN ABOUT TWO HOURS, at a cost of Ad. each Wash; all that is necessary 


is to boll the clothes for twenty minutes, rinse, and dry them. 


Bold in bottles, at 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each, or 4. per gallon. None is genuine without “ Twelvetares Broruers ” 
over the cork. 


TWELVETREES BROTHERS have been appointed Wholesale 1 for introducing into Town and Country with the 
above art 


The GLENFIELD DOUBLE REFINED POWDER STARCH, which requires no boiling, is 
perfectly free from all impurities, and is warranted not to adhere to the Iron, in packets, at Id., 2d., 4d., and 8d. each. 


Their BRITISH FURNITURE CREAM is the most beautiful composition made. It cleans, 
brightens, and adds a lustre (without labour) which is truly astonishing. In boftles, at 6d. and 18. each. 
Their INEFFACEABLE FURNITURE POLISH is the most durable of the kind. It is easily 


applied, and is a universal favourite. In Pots, at Id. and 2d. each. 


Their UNRIVALLED METAL PASTE supersedes all others. It extracts rust from Steel 
gogls, and produces on Brass, Copper, Pewter, and all Polished Metal articles, the most brilliant effects. In Pots, at ld. 


Their POMADE FOR THE HAIR is an excellent article, unique of its kind, is equal to the most 
costly preparation, and is preferred to all others. In glass jars, at Id. and 2d. each. g 


Their DELICIOUSLY-SCENTED HAIR OIL, Pale and Red, is an invaluable and indispensable 


article for the Toilet, and is especially recommen being all a good Hair Oil should be, In Bottles, at 1d., 2d., and 6d, each, 
and at per gallon to the trade. * ae, 4 


Their INCOMPARABLE INDIA-RUBBER BLACKING is 
—7 — 2 r 1 soft, lasting, — — . prevents cracking, and im 
rich, — 2 bt ond beoatifel. In Bottles at 6d., 10. — s. 6d. each; and in Cakes at 4d. and Id. 


Their SUPERIOR PENNY GLASS SQUARE INKS, with Capsule Tops, are the largest that are 
made, and their ELEGANT BELL-SHAPED GLASS BOTTLES are altogeth>r unique in appearance and design. They are filled 
with the Best Brilliant Jet Black Ink, Deep Unchangeable Blue, and Elegant Indelible Red. Sold at Id., 2d., and 3d. 


Sold by every Druggist, Grocer, and Stationer in the Kingdom; and Wholesale by Messrs. TWELVETREES BROTHERS, 
— General Warehousemen, and Manufacturers, of H LLAND-8STREET, BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE, LONDON, where 
somplete lists of all the Preparations may be obtained. 


the test achievement of modern 
4 without it. It is the 9 and 
a deep, 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE 
National Weform Assorcfation. 


Now ready, Ninety pages, price 6d., the 


REFORMER’S ALMANACK 


NEW WORK ON NINEVEH.—Price ds. 
. . 8v0., hand ly bound in 
Just published, in > ft — — y boun 
INEVEH : ITS RISE AND RUIN; as 
Illustrated by Ancient Scriptures and Modern Dis- 
coveries. A course of Lectures; with additions and supple- 
mentary notes. By the Rev. Jonx BriackpurRn. 


AND London: Partripor and Oaxsy, 34, Paternoster-row, and 70, 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK — — 
For 1861. 


IFE OF DR. CHALMERS. 
VOLUME SECOND, SIXTH THOUSAND. 


Opinion of the Morning Advertiser. 

If we thought the first volume of this biography one of un- 
usual interest, the present is of greater interest still. It relates 
to the most important period of Dr. Chalmers’s life; and never 
was the world presented with a more — 7 1 insight into the 
workings of a great mind, than is furnished in this work. 

Opinion of the Quarterly Journal of Propheey. 

We bear our testimony to the singularly high character of 
the work. Both in the style of its execution, and in the nature 
of its contents, it has few equals in the — * 4 authorships 
of the day. The interest of the narrative ig intense, never 
flagging ; and in some parts quite romantic. 


HE great success of the “REFORMER’S 
ALMANACK and POLITICAL YEAR BOOK” for 1850, 

- which 10,000 copies were sold), and the testimony borne to 
merits by Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY, Mu. p., RICHARD 
COP DEN, Esq., M. P., JOSEPH HUME, Esq., M. P., and other 
popular eaters topes with numerous organs of the public 
6, have ind the compilers to set before the Public the 

REFORMER’S ALMANACK and POLITICAL YEAR 
BOOK” for 1851, No exertion has been spared to make it, in 
—— of correctness, and in the value and completeness of its 

formation, well worthy of the patronage of the . 

It contains, in addi to the information common to all 
Almanacks :—A of Pyblic Events in 1849-50—The Mem- 
bersof the New House of mons, the number of their con- 
stituents, their political opialons conhexions, and their 


— on questions of Reform — A List of the Ministry and their 8 8. d. 
Ga ee ee = Ne Po — 2 DR. 8 LIFE. By Da. Hanna, vols r 
—The c reland—Ten Pound Frenchise in Counties | Il amd 22 
Compound Householders—The Ballot —The Charter, Finan- * 


The Third Volume is in preparation. 
DR. 2 ERS’S WORKS. Edited by himself, 


oil Reronm.—The — Mr. Cobden’s Motion on National 
Expenditure—Voting of Supplies—Army and 41 
Civil and Miscellaneous Estimates— Reduction Salaries— 
Duke of Cambridge's n Tax, &e., Ne. 
TASTICAL Revronm.— Admission of Jews to Parlia- 
men(— Ecclesiastical Commission — Ecclesiastical Appeals Bill. 
CotoniaL Rarorm.—South Australian Colonies Bill — 
— apy — ba — Islands. * 
10NIsTs, — Trans an Property — The t dax, POSTHUMOUS SERMONS, 1 voll.... 
~Tenant Farmers and the Income-tax. Muiscettangous. | THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES, 2 % 1 1 


—County Courts — Capital Punishment — M with a PREL 10 N BUTL PALEY, HI Ko. 
— Wife’s Sister — Metropolitan 83 Bill—The 1 — — 2—— ‘ Tn. 9000 0 10 


Universities — Ko. Review — — 
. 2 dor ol — in Gres, Britain—Redue- Published for Thomas Constable by 
on vidence of Com- Haun 

mnitter—Reduetion of Public Oficee—National Expenditure of | 9Y7##8LA¥p and Kxox, aa ee ee 

Tmportant on the FREEHOLD LAND MOVEMENT 
_THE CONSTITUENCIES of ree LAND MOVEMENT 
POSED TAXATION—THE STATE-CHURCH, &c., Ke. 

Also, abstracts of the following Acts of Parliament passed in 

lation 


In separate portions. 
DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS, 3 ole. 
SABBATH SCRIPTURE READINGS, 2 vols. . 


O 
— 
o 
o> oo°oc® 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE FOR 
4 price Is., with Two Elegant Engraviogs on 
Sea-side Sketches. By Miss Agnes Strickland. 

Life and Maxims of Rochefoucauld. 

The Pot of M ette. 

Lewis Arundel. 2 Fairlegh. 

Domestic Life of ander Paulowitz, Emperor of Russia. 
Review . — rad ivcenee Ghaiuen 

Notices of Books. K Ps 


London: A. Halt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


1850 :—The New sum t 
—Friendly Societics— y Courts, with a Table of Fees 


Rating miss 
Piurality—Titles of Religious Con ns—Pubdlic 
Pt — u Libraries 


. —Importation of Corn 
— sete of 
* o — 

Admission to Pablic Societies Friendly 


— Post-office—Window-Duty—Slave-trad 
and African Squadron—Cheapness of Food in 1850, ™ e 


THE 
“ REFORMER’S ALMANACK AND POLITICAL The Best Medicine for Children is 
R BOOK” 


YEA R. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIENT and 
is the best and cheapest of the kind, and contai D ANTIBILIOUS WAF h most agrees — 
8 St = kinds of information for RADICAL — The only Safe Remedy for Mall Bites Affection need eng 


Sick Headache, Giddiness, Pains in the Stomach, talency or 
Wind, and all those complaints which arise from Indigestion or 
Biliousness, They do not contain Calomel, or any other miveral. 
Full directions are given with every box. Price ls. IA d., 2s. 9d., 


4 The — are a few extracts of Opinions on last year's 


“It is brimful of information, and certain] 
cheapest dl penny worth of political k — at FL 


and 11s. per box. Also, 
ho 
the public. i wish & copy could find a eee et oto we DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
fasta pte, nb, Cato be wn | et Snr oe sae shes a al, Daan 
ve n effec within the welve months by thi 
widely disseminated.”—Sir J. Walmsley, M. P. Medicine, and published. Price Ie. 14d., 28, d., and Lis. per 
3 box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, 


„ AYLoTr AND Jonxs, Paternoster-row; and all Book- 
ales, 


sellers in England, Scotland, Ireland, and W Observe! All a SUMILAB NAMES are 
ERFEI! * 


46 tion of Palestine to the Jews. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


I. 
[Vy ORNINGS with the JESUITS of ROME. 
By the Rev. M. Hopart Szrmour, M.A., Author of “4 
Pilgrimage to Rome.“ Third Edition. In 80, price 78. cloth. 


SIMPLE COMM ¥ on the NEW 
EO 1175 Fiz. inn 
8v0, price : ch. - wa . u crown 
' ut. 

MANUAL for the YOUNG; Being an 
. e apf fs t's 


vol., price 2s. Gd. cloth. 


IV. 
N INQUIRY into the SCRIPTURAI, 
VIEW of the CONSTITUTION of a CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH ; algo into the Evidence of “‘ Apostolical Succession.” 
* be ALBIN GaRgaTT, Esq., M.A. In post 8j, price 
8. 6d. cloth. 


V. 
PILGRIMAGE to ROME. By the Rev. 


M. Hopart Seymour, M.A. Third Edition, In post 
ro. With Engravings. Price 8s. 6d. in cloth. 


vi. 
L_EItERS toa WAVERER on the ROMISH 
CONTROVERSY. By the Rev. Samvuzt. Hosson, LL. B., 
Perpetual Curate of Butley, Suffolk. In one vol. 12mo, price 78. 


VII. 
ROMAN ISM as it EXISTS in ROME; Ex- 
hibited in various Inscriptions and other Documents in 
the Churches and other Ecclesiastical Places in that City. Col- 
lected by the Hon. J. W. Por. In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


VIII. 
HE JESUITS, as THEY WERE and ARE: 
from the German of Duller. Translated by Mr. STANLEY 
Cann. With a Preface by Sir CuLtine E. Surru, Bart. In fep. 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Ix. 
HE CHURCH of CHRIST in the MIDDLE 


AGES. An Historical Sketch. By the Author of “ Essays 
on the Church.” In fecp. 8vo, price 6s. eloth. 


x. 
VERY-DAY DUTIES: In Letters to a 


Young Lady. BVM. A. Sropart. Third Edition. In 
fecp. 8 vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


xI. 
RINCIPLES of EDUCATION Considered, 


with especial Reference to the Present State of Female 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 
PRO AND CON. 


XI.—-ATDE TOI, ET LE CIEL T’AIDERA. 


Tur most enlightened physicians profess that 
the sole object of their science is to assist Nature 
to effect the cure of disease. She is the grand 
remedial t—they are but workmen ai the 
fulfilment of her desi A similar part is 
tous in the great wort of enfranchising Christianity. 
If the success of the enterprise mainly rested on 
ourselves, we might very reasonably be scared by 
its appalling magnitude. But whilst it is true that 
our sphere of duty is assigned to us, and that the 
proximity or remoteness of the issue may be de- 
termined by our filling or avoiding it, it is no less 
true, that the hand which is set to that issue is 
divine. This is emphatically God's work, and God 
is achieving it. 
Yes! this is our faith—and this, we presume to 
think, must be the conviction of all who intelli- 
ntly scan the signs of the times. Far out of 
uman reach, originated by no man’s foresight, 
terminable by no man’s skill or power, like the 
underswell of the ocean, there is clearly discernible 
a movement of events, becoming year after year 
more threatening, which awakens in many hearts 
just fears, in some the joyful assurance, that its 
mighty, ever-accumulating, irresistible pressure 
will, before long, rend the Church and State 
asunder, as surely and as easily as one would tear 
up a bond to which his own signature has been 
* The unhallowed union is a lie perpetrated 
in Heaven's name —and Heaven must and will 
undo it. Its term ap hes. One after another, 
we see influences rising up, and combinations of 
fact occurring, and events, like the cloud, no 
bigger, when first noticed, than a man’s hand, 
swelling into importance, and running into, and 
mingling with, events of kindred import, all con- 
verging upon one centre, all lowering over one 
spot, all uniting to present the same portent, until 
it has become impossible to glance around without 
being impressed with the certainty, that State- 
churchism is doomed. The inconveniences, the 
absurdities, the dangers, nay, the impiety, of the 
present system, are thrusting themselves upon 
public notice at every turn of affairs—and antago- 
14. and 1 = the Esta- 
ment are preparing for that inevitable struggle 
for mastery, the 1 — of which will om n 
2 Truth a clear way to the recovery of her 
rig 
What a marvellous and almost uninterrupted 
successsion of occurrences have we witnessed 
during the last ten years, of any one of which it 
may be truly said that it was not designed by the 
chief actors in it to loosen the ties which connect 
the Church with the State, and yet that if such 
had been their design, they could hardly have 
more effectually promoted it! The rise and spread 
of Puseyism—the disruption of the Church of 
Scotland—the permanent endowment of Maynooth 
College—the exposure of the Church's slavery in 
the mock election of the Bishop of Hereford—the 
contemplated payment from State resources of the : 


Irish Roman Catholic priesthood—Sir James 
Graham’s Factory Bill, and the more recent 
Minutes of Council—the 9» of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, brought to light, but not put a 
stop to, by Mr. Horsman—the Gorham contro- 
versy, from his first examination by the Bishop of 
Exeter, to the ultimate decision of the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council—Romanistic tenden- 
cies amongst the clergy, developed by the open 
defection of a few, and the ill-concealed sympathies 
of many—and, finally, the Pope’s appointment of 
Dr. Wiseman as inal Archbishop, and his par- 
tition of England and Wales into twelve dioceses 
for ecclesiastical purposes—have not these things, 
and many others not here enumerated, tended to 
ripen the public mind for our specific and all-im- 

rtant mission? Do they not all hang to ether 

ill they not all dovetail into one plan? Is there 
not, plainly enough, behind all a purpose more 
than human? And, as they all illustrate one 
theme, is it not reasonahle to conclude that the 
illustration of that theme with a view to some 
grand practical result, is the will of Him who 
superintends and regulates the affairs of men in 
eter to the complete and final triumph of his 
gospel? To our view, at least, these occurrences 
are but the different strokes which go to make up 
the handwriting on the wall, forewarning the 
Establishment of its approaching doom“ Thou 
art weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

For this our interpretation of the signs of the 
times, we are pre to render our reasons. We 
apprehend that the separation of the Church from 

e State will be eventually brought about by a 
conviction in the public mind that alliance between 
the two is not only useless, but eminently dan- 
gerous. The class of events to which we have 
referred, is producing, to say the least, suscep- 
tibility to impressions of this character. 

It can hardly be denied that by this quick suc- 
cession of occurrences, general attention has been 
roused, and the thoughts of men have been at- 
tracted to ecclesiastical and religious topics. 
Apathy has been stirred. Thousands of minds 
have n driven to a position which renders 
indifference to such subjects quite 1 
They have been compelled to look at them, to 
think over them, to read of them, to discuss them, 
and to arrive at some judgment respecting them. 
In the Establishment, as well as out of it, drowsy 
acquiescence in things as they are has ceased to 
be practicable. Sleep quietly, as they were wont, 
men cannot. There 
everywhere appeals are being made from what is, 
to what, it is imagined, ought to be—and every- 
where individuals are made conscious that some 
decision or other upon the questions mooted is ex- 
pected from them. The mere passive condition of 
mind in regard to Church matters is rapidly 
passing into the active—and the once inert mass 
of unthinking conformity is being broken into 
individualism, the future relations of which to 
religious ization, individual choice must de- 
termine. is is as the pulverisation of the soil 
at seed time—a necessary preliminary to intel- 
ligent public conviction — one, moreover, which 
none but a divine agent could have produced. 

A further effect necessarily forwarded, as it ap- 
pears to us, by past and passing events of the kind 
alluded to, is a ree of unsettledness in the 
Churchman’s faith. “I always counted myself a 
staunch Church-of-England-man,” a gentleman in 
a railway carriage remarked to us, soon after the 
decision in the Gorham case; “but, upon my 
honour, it is difficult now to say who is a Ohurch- 
man and who is not.“ The observation frank! 
states the case of myriads. The controversy whic 

in the bosom of the Establishment has pro- 
duced a sort of suspension of their once unques- 
tioning allegiance. They are not quite sure of 
their whereabouts. ‘To-day they are still in com- 
munion with the National Church, but to-morrow 
they think it not impossible they may be outside 
her pale. For them, therefore, the days of blind 
attachment are over. They have been dragged 
into a region of uncertainty, and they hear,without 
much surprise or resentment, many things which 
some time since they would not have suffered to 


agitation everywhere— | P 


be whispered in their presence. They are far, in- 
deed, from being convinced that the system is at 
fault, but they are staggered by its results—and 
they begin to act, in reference to the Church of 
England, on the advice of Iago— 

„% Wear your eyes thus—not jealous, nor secure.” 


But this is not all. A vague alarm has been 
generated, which the dogmas of the bishops and 
clergy do but little to dissipate. To serious men 
it is — clearer every week that somethin 
is frightfully amiss. These divisions in the Chure 
of England, and these defections from it—this 
latitudinarianism of the Government, and the bold 
insolence of the Pope—whither are they tending ? 
The future is dark and troublous—and many a 

man’s heart is failing him for fear. Certain 

it is that the course of events may well appal a 

ious Churchman—and if he is nervously appre- 

ensive, that a season of dread trial awaits the 

Establishment, he may well be excused. Appear- 

ances, truly, are not at all exhilarating—for omers 
of calamity come fast upon each other's heels. 

Can it be wondered at, then, that the very 
foundations of the State-church system should be 
secretly suspected of unsoundness? It used to be 
thought a guarantee for unity of faith, and the 
best bulwark of Protestantism—but in both respects 
it has egregiously failed—nay, has invited and 
fomented the very evils it was originally reared to 
resist. Can fruits like these come from a right 
tree? Such a question is presenting itself to 
thoughtful minds, and the answer is no longer, as 
it used to be, one of confident satisfaction. Sus- 
picion, not yet confirmed, scarcely so much as 
entertained, disturbs the most earnest of Christian 
men inthe Establishment. Thus gradually, but 
surely, Providence is shaping the way for the 
change we desire—awakening attention, forcing 
11 rodueing alarm, generating distrust. 
“The fields are already white,” pm all thin 
conspire to lay on us the command “ Thrust in 
your sickle, for the harvest is ripe.” 

Now, we think we have said enough to show 
that God himself is ordering events in such a 
manner as greatly to facilitate the mission of Anti- 
state-churchmen. Indeed, His hand and His de- 
sign are #0 apparent, that many who regard our 
object as desirable, refrain from co-operating with 


us, on the pretext that our labour is superfluous , 


and that Churchmen themselves are engaged in 
blindly furthering the end they most deprecate and 
dread. The answer is obvious. Providence is 

reparing the soil—but is not that fact a warning 
to us that we fail not diligently to cast in the seed! 
The influences of Heaven are ripening the harvest 
—but of what avail is it unless there are workmen 
to gather it in? The events which we have 
glanced at do not themselves proclaim the great 
truth we wish to see realized—but they are plainly 
preparing the public mind to receive it when pro- 
claimed. duty, as one we are competent to 
discharge, is imposed on us. We cannot neglect 
it without exposing ourselves to the charge of un- 
faithfulness. We cannot perform it, and not in- 
dulge, meanwhile, in confident hope. The mission 
which God has appointed for us, he is helping us 
to fulfil. Whilst he bids us work, he himself is 
working also. With such encouragement, have 
we reasonable ground to anticipate failure? We 
think not. The friends of the Anti-state-church 
movement are justified, if ever men were, in ac- 
cepting and acting upon the maxim which we have 
placed at the head of this article, and which we 
now repeat in its English dress, Help yourselves, 


and Heaven will help you.” 
THE ANTISTATE-CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


Bancor.—The Anti-state-church Association 
held its first meeting in this town on the 21st of 
October, at the Ta e, a very large chapel, 
which was filled on the occasion. Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams attended as the deputation from London, 
but some tment was occasioned by the 
absence of the „W. Rees, of Liverpool, and 
Rev. D. Price, of Denbigh, both of whom were 
prevented Tho Carnarvon Herald reports 
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the meeting at considerable ‘ength, and from that 
we extract a passage or two of the s h of —— 
Charles, Esq., surgeon, who made some Pon 
allusions to the excitement which the meeting 
had occasioned among the Dissenters, and particu- 
larly the Calvinistic Methodists, of the town. He 
said :—“ The connexion of my name with this meet- 
ing has occasioned me no small trouble. Some kind 
friends have said that it would injure me in my 
business. I have no great r for those who would 
measure my professional 8 es by my religious 
opinions. I never wish to be consulted - 
sionally by any who do not consider it as much to 
their advantage to do so as to mine. 
been asked, ‘ What would your grandfather have 
said >?” ‘What! the grandson of Charles of Bala, 
taking the chair at an Anti-state-church meeting? 
To this I reply, that my grandfather was far in 
advance of the age in which he lived, and if he were 
alive now, I have no doubt he would be still in 
advance of the generality in this and other reforms.” 
Referring to the place in which the meeting was 
held, be said, that while it was the wish of the 
Association to avoid holding its meetings in sec- 
tarian places, yet there was no place in the town 
which would hold half the number then assembled, 
and why not hold such a meeting in a chapel? 
‘‘ But it has been further objected, that a Calvinistic 
Methodist Chapel has been selected. They say, 
‘the Calvinistic Methodists are a quiet and religious 
people, why do you put them in the front of such a 
movement?’ Some who advanced this objection, said 
that they would not have cared if it had not been 
the first meeting. J detest such cowardly and dis- 
honourable conduct. I would not give a rush for 
the man that would not act up to his principles, 
leaving consequences with God.“ He also referred 
to the fears which had been expressed that Colonel 
Pennant, who owns the neighbouring slate- quarries, 
would dismiss the Methodists in his employ; but he 
believed that the Colonel was far too honourable and 
liberal man for that, and that they did him great 
injustice. Mr. Williams proposed the first reso- 
lution in a speech occupying an hour and a quarter. 
The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. 
Griffith Jones, Rev. Hugh Roberts, and Mr. W. P. 
Smith, editor of the Carnarvon Herald, which 
journal, treating the question a8 one of expediency, 
says :—‘* The practical question is simply this :—Has 
the time arrived when the State-churches of Chris- 
tendom generally, and that of England and Wales 
in particular, can di se with state support? And 
this is a question which Churchmen, both lay and 
clerical, should feel called upon conscientiously to 
answer forthemselves. Is the Episcopacy rickety? 
Does it want nursing and dandling? Is the political 
g@0-cart essential to its well-being? The right way, 
therefore, for the subject to be treated, is precisely 
that which was adopted by Mr. J. Carvell Williams, 
at Bangor, on Monday last. He indulged in no elap- 
trap appeals either to the interests or the passions of 
Dissenters; but calmly put the fect of State-con- 
nexion as it affected the spiritual utility of the 
Church, and the spiritual freedom of Churchmen ; 
strengthening his argument at every point as he 
went along by the moat truthful and telling quo- 
tations from Church pastors and journals of the 
highest repute in the Establishment. We were the 
more pleased with this temperate and discreet mode 
of argument, having on some former occasions 
found it — to repress the exuberant zeal of 
those lecturers and agents by which the Anti-state- 
church Association promulgates its opinions. 


Port Mapoc.—A meeting was held on the 22nd 
inst., at the Market-hall, Port Madoc, to explain 
the objects and enforce the claims of the Anti-state- 
church Association. The Rev. John Jones, Calvi- 
mistic Methodist minister, of Tremadoc, was unani- 
mously voted to the chair, and opened the meeting 
in a neat and appropriate speech. The meeting was 
addressed in the Welsh language by the Revs. W. 
Ambrose, W. Jones, and John Williams; and in 
English by J. Carvell Williams, Esq. The meeting 
was a very spirited one throughout, and a very 
favourable impression has been made on the neigh- 
bourhood. e Rev. W. Ambrose, in proposing a 
wote of thanks to the chairman, expressed the high 
satisfaction he felt in seeing his venerable neighbour, 
one of the oldest and most influential in the Calvi- 
nistic connexion, iding on the occasion, and to 
sec his sympa won over from the extreme 
opposi 


Dotoztty.—On Wednesday evening, October 23, 
4 very crowded meeting assembled at the Indepen- 
dent Chapel, in this town, to receive J. C. Williams, 
Esq., the able secretary and deputation of the Anti- 
atate-church Association. W. Williams, Esq., of 
ivy-house, was voted to the chair, and in very 
happy terms made a few introductory observations. 
The firat resolution, expressive of the very exten- 
sive evils of all compulsory systems of religion, was 
moved by Rev. E. Williams, of Dinas, and second 
by Rev. J. Owen, Lianegryn, and after being further 
enforced by J. Carvell Williams, Esq., in a lucid 
and most convincing address of more than an hour's 
length, was unanirrously passed. The second re- 
solution, recommending the important objects of the 

Anti-state-church Association to public examination 
and support, moved by the Rev. Samuel Roberts, of 
Llanlrynwair, the Welsh member of the deputation, 
in a pointed and humorous speech, and seconded by 
R. Roberts, Esq., Dolmelynilyn, was also unani- 
mously adopted; and after votes of thanks to the 
deputation and to the chairman, severally proposed 
and seconded by J. A. Lloyd, Esq., of Liverpool, 


Rev. H. Morgans, of Dolgelly, and Rev. Cadmur 
Jones, the meeting separated. Three circumstances 
contributed to render this meeting at Dolgelly a 
great and telling fact—First, the Town Hall had 


I have also 


been granted in the customary way by a respectable 
magistrate in the district for holding the meeting, 
but some of his brother magistrates, after a very 
stormy discussion at their sessions, pressed him to 
withdraw the consent which he had given; and this 
compelled the Anti-state-church assembly to crowd 
to a much larger and more convenient building : and 
should another meeting be now called, the town could 
not furnish a building sufficiently large to hold it. 
Secondly, an elderly gentleman, who had been in 
his younger days “a great unpaid,” trembling, 
weeping, sighing, and deeply moved for “ Mother 
Church,“ repeatedly attempted to interrupt the irre- 
sistible arguments of Mr. Carvell Williams’s very 
powerful speech, by some rude and very unmagis- 
terial remarks and most empty exclamations; but 
the able and imperturbable speaker was so warmly 
and judiciously cheered on by the immense assem- 
bly, that such an attempt at interruption was utterly 
futile. ‘Thirdly, the chairman most politely invited 
any gentleman that might wish to move an amend. 
ment, to step up to the platform ; but after a telling 
pause to wait for the objector’s appearance, the re- 
solution was unanimously adopted, the grey-headed 
disturber, fortunately for him, thinking that a calm 
reply from the platform was less safe than raving 
shouts from a crowd. Mr. J. C. Williams, in ac- 
knowledging the vote of thanks to the deputation, 
said that he much regretted that, notwithstanding 
the name he bore, and that he had Welsh blood in 
his veins, his ancestors happening to have lived in 
that neighbourhood, he was unable to address the 
people in a lan uage which could be understood by 
all present. His visit to North Wales had afforded 
him no small pleasure, not only from the romantic 
character of ite scenery, but from the evidenee which 
he had seen of the efficiency of those principles 
which, with others, he was labouring to promote. 


BaLA.— Mr. Carvell Williams reached this place 
on Friday last, and in the evening addressed a public 
meeting in the Independent chapel. It had been 
announced to be held in the Town Hall, but after 
consent had been given by one of the magistrates, 
from the interference of another it was withdrawn— 
a circumstance to which the deputation alluded, as 
betraying the fear of Churchmen that the claims 
of their Church would not bear public discussion. 
O. Richards, Esq., formerly a medical missionary, 
occupied the chair; and, in addition to that of Mr. 
Williams, speeches in Welsh were delivered by the 
Rev. Michael Jones, and Rev. Lewis Edwards, 
tutors of the Independent and Calvinistic Methodist 
academies, and by Mr. Evans, a local preacher in 
the last-named body, and Mr. Simon Jones, The 
meeting was well attended, and was a very animated 
one. Bala is the scene of the labours of the Rev. 
Thomas Charles, to which, and to the opposition of 
the State clergy, Mr. Williams made some emphatic 
allusions. 


Union or Cuvrcu Aub Statze.—People who have 
to pay fora Church Establishment have a right to 
inquire into its utility, and narrowly to watch its 
working. Dissenters from the Church may deem 
themselves required by their principles to do their 
best to remove what they denounce as an evil, and 
Churchmen themselves may begin to suspect that 
after all, their Church, in being united to the State, 
has to pay heavy penalties for the privilege. It is a 
people's question, too, in the largest sense, for 
oes from what the people pay for Church Esta- 
blishments, such Establishments exercise an import- 
ant and frequently most injurious influence on the 
political affairs of the country and the social con- 
dition of the people.—Carnarvon Herald. 


Yorx AnTI-staTs-cHurncH Assocation. — The 
annual meeting of this association was held on Tues- 
day evening, at the Merchants’ Hall; Mr. T. Wat- 
kinson in the chair. There was a good attendance 
of members, The Chairman, having introduced the 
business of the evening, called upon Mr. Wilkinson 
to read the report, of which the following is an ab- 
stract :—It congratulated the members on being able 
to meet them under as bright and cheering prospects 
as on any previous occasion. After adverting to the 
difficulties with which the society is surrounded, it 
proceeded to notice the assembling of the second tri- 
ennial conference—an assembly composed of 600 


church.—Messrs. Casson and Watkinson attended 
that conference on behalf of this city. It noticed 
with disapprobation the recent attempts, made to a 
large extent, and, in some instances, successfully, as 
in this city, to establish chaplaincies in connexion 
with workhouses. The committee the more re- 
pees this, as in many instances 8 Noncon- 
ormists had prominently or tacitly 4 their 
influence in furtherance of an act of gross injustice. 
On the other hand they hailed with satisfaction the 

roofs of the awakening of the public from its slum- 
— in the stern resistance of church - rates, believing 
as they do that the disgraceful proceedings so often 


ed | associated with these imposts, will, in no small de- 


ree, in connexion with other events, accelerate the 
wnfall of that great system which their imposition 

is intended to uphold. The operations of the society 
have been restricted during the past year to platform 
addresses in this city, and the promotion of petitions 
to Parliament. The report announced, among future 
proceedings, the intention of this association to hold 
a public meeting in November next, at which 
E. Miall Esq., and the Rev. J. Gordon, will be pre- 
sent.—The Executive Committee’s report commented 
on the success which had attended the society gene- 
rally during the past year. The meetings have been 
numerous and effective in the majority of cases. The 
largest buildings in the kingdom have been the 
scenes of the gatherings of this society. 4 —— 


had, on many occasions, resulted; but ecision 
of the public in favour of the principles of this cause 


men, representing all denominations of the Christian | 


had as oft been recorded. These meetings have 
been characterised by the greatest decorum. How. 
ever much has been done, and although in some 
cases it had fallen short of what the necessity of the 
case demanded, thus much the committee » oa to 
have been proved—that there exists such an amount 
of deep-seated, intelligent conviction, in relation to 

litico-ecclesiastical eatablis ts, such a yearning 

1 their abolition, and such eapabilities for givin 
full expression to those feelings M practical and wel 
0 efforts—that the maintenance 
of an agitation fer the enlighteming of the public 
mind, will, hy the blesaing of the t Disposer of 
events, ultima secure, Mactment, the 
liberation of religion from the legislation of secular 
governments. In conclusion, the committee took 
courage for what has been effected, and recom. 
mended the society to the warmest regards of its 
members. Some routine business (the election’ of 
officers, &c.) was gone through. Mr. James Baker 
was elected chairman for the ensuing year, and afew 
vacancies in the committee were filled up. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


Woopsaipce—On Wednesday, Mr. Kingsley de- 
livered an Anti-state-church lecture in the New Hall, 
Woodbridge. Although the rain fell heavily all 
day, and at night the wind “ blew half a hurricane, 
between two and three hundred persons were 
found in this conservative town, sufficiently inte- 
rested in the subject to attend the lecture. Some 
few poor men came several miles, through the dark- 
ness and rain, tothe meeting. After a few preli- 
minaty remarks by the chairman, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded in a masterly manner to prove the injustice 
of the State-church system, and its hostility to 
freedom of thought and speech; the audience 
heartily responding to the sentiments of the lec- 
turer. Those acquainted with the neighbourhood 
see much in such a beginning to encourage them 
to persevere. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY IN 
ENGLAND. 


The entire daily press has united in calling public 
attention to the late movements at Rome, especially 
the division of England into Catholic Episcopal 
districte. The “ Apostolic Letter,“ establishing the 
Roman Catholic Episcopal Hierarchy, is published, 
in extenso, in the daily papers. The following is its 
condensed form :— 

After alluding to the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into England, and the mission of Augustin 
under Gregory the Great, this document refers to 
the great solicitude of the Roman pontiffs for the 
Catholic Church in England ever since the com- 
mencement of the schism, as exemplified by the 
apostolic letters of Gregory XV. (March 23, 1623), 

rban VII. (Feb. 4, 1625), Innocent XI. (Jan. 30, 
1688), the rules laid down for the guidance of 
Romish bishops in England by Benedict XIV., and 
the new ecclesiastical division prescribed by 
Gregory XVI. in 1840. Encouraged by the example 
of his predecessors, his Holiness has, ever since the 
commencement of his potificate, harboured in his 
mind the desire of favouring the development of 
the Catholic religion among the people of Great 
Britain; and now, considering as a whole the 
state of eatholicism in England, reflecting on the 
considerable number of catholics which keep still in- 
creasing, remarking that every day the obstacles are 
falling off which stood in the way of the extension 
of the catholic religion, we have thought that the 
time was come when the form of ecclesiastical 
government should be used in England, such as it 
exists, freely exists, in other nations, where no par- 
ticular cause necessitates the ministry of vicars 


apostolic.” Accordingly “‘we have resolved, and 
do hereby decree, the re-establishment in the 
kingdom of d, and according to the common 


laws of the church, of a hierarchy of bishops de- 
riving their titles from their own sees, which we 
constitute by 2282 letter, in the various apos - 
tolic distriets.”’ then, commencing by the district 
of London, establishes an archiepiscopal see at West- 
minster, comprising the counties of Middlesex, 
Essex, and Hertford. The see of Southwark, which 
is suffragan to that of Westminster, comprises the 
counties of Berks, Southampton, Surrey, Sussex 
and Kent, the isles of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, an 
the adjacent isles. In the north there is to he but 
one see, mamed after the town of Hagglestown, 
Next follows the see of the district of York, to be 
estabished at Beverley. are to be two sees in 
the district of Lancaster; that of Liverpool, com- 
the Isle of Man, Lonedale, Amounderness, 
and West Derby; and that of Salford, including 
Blackburn and Leyland. Wales shall comprise the 
diocese of Shropshire, including Anglesea, Caer- 
naryon, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Merionethshire, 
Montgomeryshire, and Cheshire; and that of 
Newport, comp Brecknockshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, Caermarthenshire, Penibrokeshire, Radnor- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and Herefordshire. Tho 
west is divided into two bishopries; that of 
Plymouth, including the shires of Gloucester, 
Somerset, and Wilts, and that of Clifton, extending 
over those of Devon, Dorset, and Cornwall. In the 
central district, the see of — — shall com- 
7 — the shires of Nottingham, by, Leicester, 
incoln and Rutland; that of Birmingham shall 
include the counties of Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire. The 
eastern district shall form one see, under the name 
of Northampton. 

“ Thus, in the very flourishing kingdom of England, 
there will be one single ecclesiastical province, with 
one archbishop and twelve suffragans, whose zeal 
and pastoral labours will, we hope, by the grace of 
God, bring new and daily increase to the power of 


1650. 


Te Neanconfarmiat. 


871 


— att. 


For reason we reserve to our- 


oprics be required, and in 
eneral to settle their boundaries as it — ap pear 


and bishops are enjoined “to furnish at — 
seasons reports of the state of their churches to our 
Congregation of the Propaganda, and not to omit 
informing us on all points concerning the spiritual 
good of their flocks. We shall continue to avail 
ourselves of the aid of the tien of the 
Propaganda in all thet concerns the affairs of the 
church in land.“ The Bull conclades with in- 
voking the aid to this“ work af the Almighty, | 
00 the inter on of the most holy Mother 
of God, the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, with, 


the rest of the heavenly — of England, and es- 
pecially St. Gregory the ; 

On the publication of this Bull the h Roman 
Catholics now in Rome obtained ap ience of the | 


Pope, and were presented by Cardinal Wiseman to 
thank his Holiness for these measures. Pius IX. 
spoke on this occasion, as we are informed by a 
French Catholic priest, in the Ami de la Religion, to 
the following effect :— 

I had not intended to send the new Cardinal (Wie- 
man) back to England, — 1 near the Papal 
Court, and to employ his talents here. But I am per- 
— 2 — that the time is come to set 


that 
to the execution of 

nent Cardinal back to 
pray without ceasin 


English Government would offer no opp sition 

I therefore send this emi- 
ngland, and I entreat you all to 
that all difficulties may be re- 
moved, and that a million—may, three millions—of your 
countrymen still separated from us may enter into this 
new church, even to the last of them. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at Rome 
says, that the only two papers that are allowed to 
appear teem with accounts of wholesale proselytism 
—taken partly from the English * — and 
coined for the purpose — amongst all ranks of 
subjects, but especially amongst aristocratic families, 
Puseyite cl en, and university dignitaries. 
The moral effeet of such documents is immense: 


The High Church partisans, 1 oe és, 2 
or ecclesiastics, expatiate upon the ous rapidit 
of England's return into the bosom of the true — 
and ate upon the announcement that Queen Vio- 
toria and all her Ministers, together with both Houses of 
Parliament, have penitently renounced their errors, as a 
piece of news to be realized at no very distant period. To 
give you an idea of the enthusiasm, and at the same time 
of the ignorance of this class of persons, it will suffice 
to state that the British Government is currently affirmed 
and fully believed to have agreed to the — — of 
the new measure, 2 — — 8 does — with the 
apostolic vioarages 0 es perma- 
nent — aad bisho in their stead—to 
have requested that Cardinal Wiseman may be imme- 
diately sent back to London, promising to receive him 
with the respect due to his rank; nay, more, to have 
placed Westminster Abbey at his disposition, in order 
that his eminence may have some more solid guarantee 
for his new archbishopric than the empty title bestowed 
upon him by the Pope! 

Another correspondent of the same paper asserts 
that Dr. Wiseman has lately dissallowed the recital 
at mass of the usual collect or prayer for the Royal 
Family. Father” Oakley, in a letter to the Morn- 
ing Post, asserts that in London alone there are as 
many Catholies as in Rome herself, while con- 


verts are * accruing to us, and in an increas- 
ing ratio. Nothing is known, except to ourselves, 
of the vast majority who join us.“ 

The Times is foremost in denoun the Bull as 
“an audacious and conspicuous — Ee of preten- 
sions to resume the absolute spiritual dominion of 
this island which Rome has never abandoned, but 
which, by the blessing of Providence and the will 
of the English people, she shall never accomplish.” 
„The spiritual on is to be met with due 
vigour by the British Government, not in England, ) 
but in Italy.“ Whatever may be its “ reluctance to 
add fresh elements of discord to the present agitated 
condition of Europe,“ it still is prepared to 
Mazzini and Garibaldi in a crusade, unless the Pope 
recal Condottiere Wiseman. The Morning Chronicle 
thinks that the Pope is deceived in his estimate of 
the strength of Catholicism in this country. Among 
the middle classes the Romish Church has few ad- 
herents, while the shifting mass of Irish — 
labourers forms the bulk of its poorer congrega . 
It may be that circumstances will arise in which 
the Pope and his advisers will regret their hostility 
to the most conservative and peaceable in 
Europe. We deprecate dissension with our Roman 
Catholie countrymen, but, in questions relating to 
the States of the Church, it may be convenient here- 
after to be relieved from embarrassing obligations 
of political friendship or alliance.” orning 
Post thinks that the point at issue is not religious 
but political. It is not a war of Roman t 
Anglican creed, but itis the validity of the power of 


the Bishop of Rome against that of the Queen of 
England.“ The Morning Herald and Standard are 
very indignant, and recommend extreme measures. 

* — — . I this 
proselytin * not — 2 or - 
— ut by uniting the efforts of liberal Pro- 


testants and liberal Catholics for maintaining the 
local rights and independence of both churches, and 
for establishing and extending education and educa- 


| of venting the assum of titles 
pre 1 ption 


amongst an ignorant lower class, a barbarous and 
feudal noblesse and a middle class ignorant and 
dependent. We have few of these elements. But 
there remain some scattered soils, where ignorance 
and pride lie deep, and where the medieval seed 
ms | still produce crops. Let us hasten to plough 
and to enrich them. With careful cultivation we 
need not fear the nature of the * * 
. The Rev. 2 N On — * 

irmingham, writes to the Times, aring that the 
Bull is . act “ between the Po and hie 
own spiri advisers, who are i as such 


by the Emancipation Act.” An increase of bishops, | [.* 


he says, was needed, and this could not be made 
except by the Pope, “ nor without a new territorial 
division.” The change is the result of frequent and 
earnest petitions from the Catholics of England, and 
it has been made in America and in our own colo- 
nies, ‘ without exciting a clamour.” The rey. gen- 
tleman, asserting that “ it is difficult for the unini- 
tiated to comprehend the technicalities of a papal 
document,“ contends that the entire measure os 
been one of liberality and concession on the part of 
his Holiness, and that the Pope has transferred from | 
his hands “ into ours, the local episcopacy,” literally 
giving them self-government, ‘retaining only his 
supremacy.” The letter concludes :—* It is as un- 
fair to confound this boon of liberty to the Catholic 
Church in England with ideas of ion on the 

lish Government and people, as it is to confound 
the acts of Pius IX, as Pope with the notion of his 
temporal sovereignty. For my part, engaged as I 
have been in the negociation throughout, I know 
that no political objects are contemplated init. It 
Was an arrangement much needed by the Catholics 
of England for their spiritual concerns, and [ am, 
with all English Catholics, thankful for it, and I 
have no fear or alarm for the consequences.” 

The clergy of Westminster have presented an 
address to the Bishop of London, asking for his 
counsel under circumstances of an unprecedented 
character. Having been duly called, it is said, 
“according to the laws of this Church and realm, 
to discharge spiritual functions in that city in which 
the Bishop of Rome now assutnes to himself 
eminence, and over which he has set up a claim to 
exercise authority by nominating an archbishop 
thereof; and being bound by our ordination vows 
to maintain peace and quietness in Church and 
State, and to ‘banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines, contrary to God's word ;’ and 
havin mnily declared our assent to the ciple 
embodied in the Ordinal, Articles, and of 
our Church, that ‘the Queen’s Majesty under God 
is the only supreme governor of this realm, as well 
in all spiritual or ecclesiastical causes as in tem- 
poral ;* and that no foreign prince or prelate hath, 
or ought to have, here, any power, ope pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical, or spiritual ;’ 
and that ‘the Bishop of Rome hath no juriediction 
in this realm of England,’—feel it our bounden duty, 
in the present em cy, to crave directions from 

our Lordship’s wisdom and authority, how we may 
t vindicate the rights of our Church and country 
which are now assailed, and may, with the Divine 
blessing, avert the dangers with which we are 
menaced, and maintain the peace of society and the 
cause of unity and truth.“ 

The reply of the Bishop was not made public till 
yesterday. It says—* The sentiments expressed in 
the address which you have presented to me are in 
entire accordance with mine, and I am persuaded 
sna thoy ere De 8 to by the unanimous 
feeli Protestant land, The recent assump- 
tion of authority by the Bishop of Rome in pretend- 
ing to parcel out this country into new dioceses, and 
to appoint archbishops and bishops to preside over 
them, without the consent of the Sovereign, is a 
schismatical act, without precedent, and one which 
would not be tolerated by the Government of any 


Roman Catholic kingdom. I trust that it will not 
be quietly submitted to by our own.“ With respect 
to the r conduct to be pursued on this occa- 


sion,” the Bishop says— 
our Reformed Ch 


of this — urch, 
ture to carry out 
other 


real ogee assault upon 

and to take measures tioning the 

the principle of the statute which forbids ail persons 

the persone authorized by law to assume or use the name, style, 
or shile of any esehbichep of an bishop of any bis hop - 
ric, or dean of any deanery in Ireland, by extending 
the to any or in these 


It is possible that such prohibitions m 


Eagland or 
diocese 


t not have the effect 
the P bis 
with their own adherents ; but it make 

Cr 
— 8 spiritual — over them. N 

They are also carefully to avoid, in their ministra- 
tions, any approaches to the Church which thus de- 
nies the validity of their orders. 

Cardinal Wiseman has also addressed his“ clergy, 
regular and secular, and the faithful of his areh- 
diocese and diocese, in a long epistle, which was 
read on Sunday in all the Roman Catholic chapels 
of the metropolis, It is superscribed, “ Nicholas, 
by the Divine mercy, of the — Roman Church, 
by the title of St. Pudentiana, Cardinal Priest, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and Administrator spostoli 
of the diocese of Southwark, and d “the 
beans Gate of Rome, October 7th. It recites 

ow— 


On the 29th day of last month, on the Feast of the Archangel 
St. Michael, Prince of the Heavenly Host, his Holiness F 
Pius IX., was graciously pleared to issue his letters — 
under the Fisherman's Riog, conceived in terms of great 
weight and dignity, wherein he substituted for the eight 


You will do well to eall the attention of your people to the con 


ey of Westminster, established by the above-mentioned 
1 apostolic, gi —— “ae 


the adm nist ration 


the hat; ing us afterwards for 
our title, vate 8 h we attended, the 
eee 
eved to have enjoye ty o D 
British family of —1 Senator Pudens. N K 
It eloquently exults over This day 


* * day of Nin and — 1 — spirit, the r 
of lon 0 bright prospects. 
mus t due Malnts of our country, 2 Roman or British, 
Saxon or Norman, lock down from their seats of blies with 
lance upon this new evidence of the faith and church 
which them to glory, sympathizing with those who have 
faithfully adhered to th centuries of ill repute, for 
the truth’s sake, and now reap fruit of their patience and 
long suffering! All those blessed martyrs of these later ages, 
whe have ht the battles of faith under suoh t. 
whe mou „ more than over their own fetters or their own 
pain, over the desolate ways of their own Sion and the depar- 
ture of 1 —~ptty -~4 ry; oh! how must they bless 
God, who hath again L rt in our 
oy, as they see the lamp of the temple again led and re- 
tening, as they behold the silver links of that chain which 
has connected their country with the See of Peter in ite vicarin! 
government changed into burnished gold; not stronger nor more 
ne A n. but more beautifully wrought and more brightly 
array 
Dr. Ullathorne, the Catholic Bishop of Birming- 
ham, was enthroned on Sunday morning in the 
cathedral of that town. The edifice was crowded. 
No less than twelve clergymen, formerly ministers 
of the Anglican church, were among those assisting 
in, or witnesses of the ceremony. The sermon, an 
hour-and-a-half long, was preached by Dr. Newman, 
and excited great interest. The preacher described 
the Catholics of England as having become tired, 
300 years ago, of the blessings they then enjoyed ; 
and they were deprived of the hierarchy. The 
mystery of God's providence was now, however, ful- 
filled, He (Dr. Newman) did not recollect any 
— on earth, but those of Great Britain, who, 
g once rejected the religion of God, were 
again restored to the bosom of the church. The 
Bishop's inaugural sermon, in the evening, however, 
is described as ‘‘ eminently plain and practical—free 
from the slightest tincture of acrimony.” 


The Committee of the, London Union on Church 
Matters met on Monday, and resolved unani- 
mously, That this committee solemnly de- 
clares that it considers the present opate of 
the Church of land to be truly and completely 
that which was founded by the successors of the 
Apostles, and therefore is entitled to the entire and 
undivided allegiance of the Church of England. 
That this tommittee having read and considered a 
recent Papal Bull, yy with an address from 
Cardinal Wiseman, feels itself compelled to state 
that it considers the same, with the claims therein 
advanced, to be an unquestionable invasion of the 
Church of England.“ 


“QUESTIONS TO CHURCHMEN 
CHURCH-RATES.” 

Among the batch of cheap tracts published 
the Anti-state-church 4 R which he 
called the attention of our readers last week, is one 
under this title, and which, on account of its excel- 
lence and adaptation to expose to Church- 
men themselves the injustice and unchristian cha- 
racter of Church-rates, we publish at length. It is 
printed both as a tract and a handbill :— 
How would you like to be compelled to pay a rate for 
the su of a Dissenting Chapel? 

Ww not complain of it as a grievous injustice, 
and as violating your conscience? 

Can you, then, with a good conscience, defend the 
— — a Church-rate which obliges Dissenters to 
tribute to the support of your place of worship ? 
Isthat doing unto others “as ye would that they 


ABOUT 


than | should do unto you? 


Do you sa you “cannot help it’’—that “ it fs 
the law,® which, until it be altered, must be obeyed ?” 

Would such a reply satisfy you were you the party 

rieved? Would you not say that laws cannot 
ma — things better, and unjust exactions less 
unjust 
it trus that you cannot help it?“ Have you ever 
tried to get the law altered? . ~ 

Are you ubliged to act upon it, whether you or 
not? Cannot you, 3 repeal the ow, by pay- 
ing for the repairs of urches out of your own 
pockets? Is there w to prevent that ? 

Do you never feel t the building in which 
you worship God should be kept in repair, and even 
— — — 0 washed, and the sacramental 

wine ed, at the expense of people who 
derive no benefit from them—and some of whom support 
their own religious institutions besides? 
thing in Scripture to sanction such a 
man as he hath 


7 necessity : Lae toveth K Ne 


spirit in which ple 
pry the Chureh-rates ? 
the em 


for the 


tional institutions, for the purpose, not of inculcating 
mere dogmas, but of strengthening and enlightening 
man’s reasoning faculties and solid information. 
Medieval Catholicity can only be revived amongst a 
generation socially divided nd religiously instructed, : 
as were the people of a edis val age, that is, 


apostolic vicariates hereto'ore existing, one archiepiseopal or 
metropolitan aud 12 episcopal sees, repealing at the same time 
and anuulling all dispositions and enactments made for England 
by the Holy See with reference to its late form of ecclesiastical 


wind, by a brief dated the same day, his Holiness was further | 
Pleased to appoiat us, though most un worthy, to the archiepise | 


licemen, and gavolers; by seizing men's 
goods, 2 5 —1 


* Geo “It's the Law 5 
Chareb-cstcs Examined. 


or, the Churchman’s Defence of 
(New Series.—No. 2.) 


— — — 9 


The Montotformist. 


ae 
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Is that the way to make Dissenters respect or love 

our Church? 

d Are irreligious men likely to think an better of re- 
— when they see it maintained by what they con- 
sider injustice and oppression? Is it not, in fact, the 
way to make them hate the very name of religion, of 
ministers, and of Churches ? 

Christian Churchmen ! you are bound to answer these 
questions; and if you cannot do so satisfactorily to 
your own consciences, to act accordingly. If you 
cannot deny that Church-rates are unjust, and that they 
do injury to religion, and even to your own Church, you 
must be prepared to give them up, and to do so by 
repairing your religious edifices and maintaining your 
forms of worship at your own expense. Remember the 
declaration of the — I the Lord love justice; 
I hate robbery for a burnt-offering!”’ 


Tux Evanoeiicat Secrion oF tHe Cuurcu.— 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson, vicar of Islington, has 

ublished a pamphlet on the state of things in the 
urch, in which he says :-— 


That the present position of the Church of England 
is one of considerable 2 can hardly admit of doubt 
to the thoughtful mind. e have reached a crisis in 
the history of our religious liberties: a crisis, the issue 
of which no human foresight can discover. The most 
momentous interests are at stake. The present is no 
contest about external forms or ecclesiastical rites. All 
those great saving truths of Christianity, for the main- 
tenance of which our Reformers strove, and suffered, and 
bled, are perilled. 

The question at issue is,whether the Church of our fore- 
fathers shall henceforth be the faithful depository of that 
pure scriptural truth which is comprised in her recog- 
nised formularies, or whether she shall gradually be per- 
mitted to relapse into vain superstitions, and ba - 
gerous conceits,” holding the name, without the power 
and life, of Christianity, submitting her conscience to the 
dogmatic teaching of assumed dictators of her faith, and 
thus preparing, at no distant period, to drop her distinc- 
tive appelation as a Reformed Church, and to resume 
her prior position as a vassal of the Bee of Rome. 

Such, then, is the actual position of our Church. We 
have been led on, step by step, to the present crisis. 
Rome is roused to increased activity. A powerful body 
within the Church is seconding her efforts. Their 
energy is great; their zeal untiring. Large numbers 
in the upper ranks cf society, both among the clergy and 
* support them, while the true-hearted sens of the 
Reformation are making no combined and public move- 
ment to arrest the gathering storm. 

I venture to assert that it is a solemn duty which we 
owe to our God and Saviour, who has so long honoured 
our Church as the great depository of truth, to enter our 
protest openly, publicly, and unitedly, against these 
errors, and to declare our stedfastness in the faith. We 
are called upon to be witnesses for the truth. Fidelity 
to our Divine Master demands this sacrifice at our hands. 
It may be painful to our feelings to quit our privacy, and 
offer ourselves as the objects of attack; but this is no 
common crisis. There are times when repose is 
treachery, when worldly prudence is a cloak for un- 
faithfulness, when timidity is akin to dishonesty. 


Mr. Wilson then gee on his plan of action. 
None but decidedly spiritual, earnest, evangelical, 
men are to be sought or depended on. There must 
be a basis of union,’’—TuE ARTICLES, taken in 
the literal and grammatical sense.“ Then, “a 
closer bond of union is to be formed between the 

ious clergy and laity, with a view to work together 
in this hallowed enterprise.“ And then comes the 
scheme of action, of which the following seem to 
come out as the heads :— 


Having laid down the general plan of operation, a 
certain machinery will be requisite; the more simple it 
is the better. A general agreement in some well-con- 
ajdered plan of action will be essential at the outset. A 

ublic demonstration at the present moment would, per- 

— be hardly desirable, but a few 18 — 
and laymen from the principal towns of the kingdom, 
might at once meet in the metropolis for mutual counsel. 
A central committee, com of an equal number of 
Aar and laity, might then be formed in London. 
Similar committees might follow througheut the king- 
dom. Corresponding members with the London com- 
mittee should be placed 2 each. A ready medium 
of communication could thus be opened. The object of 
these committees would be to circulate information, to 
watch the proceedings of the movement party, to pro- 
mote petitions, or protests, as from time to time they 
are required, to summon meetings of a more public 
character if needful, to be prepared to meet any further 
attempts at innovation, andgenerally to exert themselves 
for the preservation of Protestanttruth. All members 
of these committees should be required to sign a decla- 
ration, stating generally their views on the points at 
issue, and their desire to unite in suppressing the pro- 
gress of Popery among us. 

The press would furnish an important means for 
carrying out our object. Probably an editorial com- 
mittee would be formed for publishing works calculated 
to expose the designs of the movement party, and to give 
needful suggestions and information. 

The pulpits of our country might also be rendered 
available. I should be sorry tosee the pulpit made a 
vehicle for controversial debates; the time and place 
are too sacred for such discussions; but the clergy, in 
their selection of topics and mode of handling them, 
— 2 much to guard their people against the spreading 

esy. 

Nor ought we to content ourselves with protesting 
against A and inculcating truth. Active measures 
should be taken for urging upon the proper authorities 
= removal of the offending members from the Church. 

— are men to be allowed to minister at her altars, 
who are teaching and publishing doctrines in the very 
————y oe — Why may not some of their 

cations 

— — brought to the test of our eccle- 


Crxgica, Denunciation.—A rich 
of clerical bigotry has just occurred in the pro- 
vinces. It seems thata poor man of the name 
of Cooper, a farm-labourer in the neighbourhood 
of Warrington, had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, who left behind her an infant famil of 
three children. On her death-bed this oa 


woman made a request, that if ever her husband 


illustration 


should marr 
Ever since Mrs, Cooper's death the sister referred to 
lived in Cooper’s house, and at the 2228 of this 
month the man and woman went over to Warring- 
ton and got married. No sooner does this come to 
the ears of the Rev. Mr. Greenall, the cl an of 
Sutton, than he placards the walls of Warrington 
as follows :—‘* Whereas John Cooper, of Appleton, 
by false representation of his place of residence, has 
entered into marriage, at the parish church of War- 
rington, with the sister of his late wife, which mar- 
riage is, by the laws of the land, null and void, any 
offspring arising therefrom will be base-born and 
illegitimate.” e crime of these honest, indus- 
trious people, for such we hear they are, in parsonic 
eyes, was, that they had obeyed the dictates of affec- 

on and of nature—that they had harmonized with 
a higher law than that of man; but, looking at the 
thing through the narrowest of spectacles—a habit 
common to the clergy—Mr. Greenall sees crime, and 
seeks to brand the poor couple with reproach. This 
little incic ent is an additional argument for the re- 
al of a law which the Rev. Mr. Dale, the vicar of 
t. Pancras, asserts, operates more to the promotion 
than the prevention of crime, and of which the Hon. 
and Rev. Montague Villiers, says, “Iam decidedly 
of opinion that the repeal of the present law, while 
it may partially, and very partially, affect the habits 
of society among the upper classes, will remove a 
barrier to marriage which now exists, and which I 
do not believe God ever set up. It will prevent 
much immorality among the poor, relieve many a 
burdenened conscience, and tend to the increase 
of happiness amongst large classes of our fellow- 
countrymen.” The case referred to shows also the 
inquisitorial and impudent officiousness to which the 
clergy are so prone. Had the offenders belonged to 
what are called the better classes, Warrington would 
never have been placarded, and the minals, if 
such they are, would never have been denounced. 
But the State Church boasts that it is the poor 
man’s church ;” and so it is with a vengeance. If 
it looked half as well after the morals of the rich, as 
it does after those of the poor, our national state 
would be a little better than it is.—Standard of 
Freedom. 


A discussion bas taken place on the subject of the 
Queen's supremacy, between Archdeacon Wilber- 
force and the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile—the latter being 
the champion of the — ply authority in things 
spiritual as well as temporal; the former insisting 

at spiritual authority rests with the Church as 
contradistinguished from the State. The Archdea- 
con deals out to his rev. antagonist some heavy 
blows, reminding him of his remarks on Catholic 
Emancipation and the Maynooth Grant, and his de- 
nunciations of “ Jezebel” a few years ago, and winds 
up by saying, ‘I appeal, therefore, to the freedom of 

our acts from the servility of your principles, An 
tian when you hold your pen, you relapse into 
liberty when you mount the platform.” 


Tas Royrat Commission or Enqurry.—The Uni- 
versity Commissioners have held three meetings 
during the last week, and are said to have made 
considerable progress in their arrangements for 
taking evidence, &c.; but, as the Commission has 
sat with closed doors, the public press has been 
unable to glean any details of the proceedings which 
can be relied on. We have heard that the enquiry 
will be conducted partly by written questions, and 
partly by the oral examination of such persons, 
acquainted with the University system, as may be 
willing to give evidence. The Heads of Houses are 
said to be divided on the subject of submitting to 
the Commission, the Tractarian members of the 
Board being violently opposed to any external in- 
terference ; but, as it is well known that the Uni- 
versity Charters preclude the possibility of reform, it 
is not likely that the resistance of the Puseyite 
elements will succeed in committing the Heads of 
the University to a collision with the royal authority. 
The Church and State Gazette of last week affirms 
that a considerable number of Professors, and other 
eminent resident persons, have offered to be ex- 
amined, so that there is little doubt of important 
results emanating from the Commission, whatever 
course * be adopted by such individuale or 
societies whom the enquiry is likely to compromise. 


Tue Bisnor or Oxronp.— The Lord Bishop of 
Oxford has lately opened an establishment of Sisters 
of Mercy, in this Diocese. His Lordship has also 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury an address 
against Mr. Gorham, signed 7 1,000 Tractarian 

embers of the University. is Grace’s reply 
contains a mild rebuke of the wre stating 
that he considers the doctrines of the Church of 
England to have been settled at the Reformation, 
and expressing his approval of the Judicial Com- 
mittee’s decision on the legal construction of the 
formularies there laid down. 


Dr. Paice anp Da. Campspett.—We see with 
sincere pleasure that a cordial reconciliation has 
taken place between the Rev. Dr. Campbell, the 
editor of the CAristian Witness and British Banner, 
and Dr. Price, the editor of the Eelectie Review, 
batween whom there was a heated controversy some 
months since relative to the transfer of the Eclectic 
into other hands. The health of Dr. Price is un- 
fortunately in a feeble state.—Leeds Mercury. 


Tux Disunionists.—It is said that two Tractarian 
bishops have been in communication with the heads 
of the minority at the late Bristol Union Meeting, 
and that an effort will be made early in the ensuing 
month towards compromising matters by proposing 
a new form of declaration of faith, which may de- 
tach some of the less advanced of the Romanizers 


from their chiefs. It is not, however, anticipated 
that the motion will find much favour, an 0 large 


ain, he would marry her sister. 


pr ion of the rank and file of Dr. Pusey's 
majority is believed to be so completely Romanized 
that the agitation against State ascendancy is only 
entertained as a means of facilitating communion 
with the Church of Rome, unfettered by State 
= and restrictions.—Church and State 


RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Newrort Pacnartt.—A meeting of a deeply-in- 
teresting character was held at the Independent 
Chapel, on Wednesday, October 23rd, to cele- 
brate the jubilee of the Rev. T. P. Bull's pas- 
torate. A public tea was provided, of which about 
400 ns partook, free tickets being presented to 
all the mem of the church. John ers, Esq., 
one of the deacons, took the chair. George Osborn, 

„the senior deacon, after a most affectionate 
address, presented the venerable pastor with a silver 
server suitably inscribed. After returning thanks 
in a very feeling manner, the Rev. T. P. Bull spoke 
of some remarkable facts relative to the church, 
which was formed and first presided over by the 
Rev. John Gibbs, on his expulsion from the parish 
ehurch in the evil days of the Stuarts; and of 
Hartley, a native of Newport Pagnell, who was one 
of Edward VI.’s six chaplains (Grindall and John 
Knox were of the number), who itinerated in the 
county, and it is believed preached the gospel in the 
town of Newport. In the year 1764, the Rev. W. 
Bull became pastor of the church, then consisting of 
fourteen members. In 1800, the number had in- 
creased to seventy, and at present is 302. The Rev. 
Josiah Bull, who has been co-pastor with his father 
seventeen years, next addressed the meeting in a 
speech of great excellence and power. The Revs. 

lliott, of Devizes, Brooks, of Ridgemount, Ashby, 
of Stoney Stratford, Phillips, of Harrold, and Adey, 
of Leighton (all formerly students at Newport Pag- 
nell Academy), took part in the service. The 
church presents the perhaps unique instance of 
having three successive pastors, during eighty-six 
years, all of one family, the two last being respec- 
tively son and grandson of the first, who was the 
— friend and correspondent of Cowper and 

ewton. 


Mandarz.— On Wednesday last, the Rev. J. T. 
Rogers was publicly recognised minister of the 
church and con ation assembling in Ebenezer 
Chapel, The Rey. &. Stovel, of London, stated the 
nature and constitution of a Christian church ; the 
Rev. F. Wills, of Ramsgate, offered the prayer for 
the minister; the Rev. T. Thomas, President of 
Pontypool College, delivered the charge. In the 
evening, the Rev. Daniel Katterns, of London, 
preached to the church and congregation. Other 
ministers were present, and took part in the pro- 
ceedings. During the t week, two esteemed 
ministers of the Society ot Friends held meetings for 
divine worship (with great appearance of profit to 
the gatherings) at Margate, sgate, and Broad- 
stairs—I am constrained to add, at their own charge. 
—From a Correspondent. 


ConGREGATIONAL CuuRncH, WutTexaven.— Mr. 
Daniel Smith, LL.B., of Spring-hill College and 
London University, has accepted an unanimous in- 
vitation to become the pastor of the church assem- 
bling in Providence Chapel, Whitehaven, and pur- 
poses commencing his stated labours at Christmas. 


Mr. J. Hurrr, of Rotherham College, has 
accepted a cordial invitation to become the pastor of 
the Congregations! Church in Newark-upon-Trent, 
and purposes entering upon his labours when his 
college course has terminated. 


Tun Rev. Jos urn Twipatz, late of Rotherham 
College, has accepted a cordial and unanimous in- 
vitation to become the pastor of the Congregaticnal 
Church at Melton Mowbray, and purposes to enter 
upon his ministry on the last Lord’s-day in this 
month. 

Piast Brent, Somerset.—On Friday, the 18th 
inst., a new Baptist Chapel was opened for divine 
worship in this place, when the v. E. Webb, of 
Tiverton, preached to a crowded congregation, num- 
bers remaining outside, unable to gain admittance. 
About 300 persons took tea in a commodious tent 
erected for the occasion, and after tea, a public 
meeting was held, and addresses delivered by the 
Revs. R. Webb, Thomas Baker, of Othery, — Os- 
borne, of Wells, and Messrs. Clarke, of Cheddar, 
James W. Sully, and J. Whitley, of Bridgwater, to 
nearly 500 ns. East Brent has become well- 
known as the residence of the Rev. E. Dennison, 
who has obtained considerable notoriety from his 
sympathy with the Bishop of Exeter, and his advo- 
cacy of a convocation of bishops. The gospel has 
been preached for some time past in a cottage, but 
this being too small for the purpose, the friends 
resolved on building the present neat and substantial 
chapel, which will hold 150 persons. There is also 
a vestry for the Sabbath-school. The cost of the 
building is £160, towards which £100 have been 
contributed; £20 more have been promised, pro- 
vided the remaining £40 can be raised immediately. 
As those in the neighbourhood have exerted them- 
selves to their utmost, it is believed and hoped that 
this generous offer will not be lost. From a Corre- 


Bansury.—Mr, W. T. Henderson, of Stepney 
College, has accepted the invitation of the Baptist 
Church, Bridge-street, Banbury, to become its pas- 
tor, and pu to enter on his engagement on the 
first Lord's y in January 1851. 


Krino’s Lynn. — The public services connected 
with the thirteenth anniversary of the opening of 


the new Independent Chapel, King’s Lynn, took 
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place on the evening of Friday, the 25th inst., and | 
on the Sunday following. On the * evening 
there was a public meeting in Albion Hall, a build - 
ing adjoining the chapel, at which nearly 300 per- 
sons were present. After tea the chair was taken 
by the Rev. J. Alexander, of Norwich, who alluded 
to his having, by their kindness, been called to 
oceupy a similar position on the occasion of their 
meeting to take a farewell of their much-esteemed 

astor, the Rev. R. Hamilton, prior to bis leaving 

or Barbican Chapel, London—who he was happy 
to see once more amongst them. He felt thank 
that they had another pastor, and that the choice 
was unanimous, The Rev. R. Hamilton expressed 
his thankfulness at their y settlement ; stating, 
that their unanimity, coupled with his own ts 
of usefulnes, had evinced to his own mind the pro- 

riety of the step which he had taken. The Rev. 8. 
Martin, of London, then addressed the audience 
upon interesting subjects connected with deno- 
minational peculiarities, upon all present the 
great necessity that existed for increased effort in the 
promulgation of the grand truths of Christianity, and 
tendering to the church and congregation some sound 
and excellent advice. The Rev. R. Brindley, pastor 
of the church, with other friends, briefly addressed 
the meeting ; and, after singing and the benediction, 

the company separated. On the Sunday following 
sermons were preached, morning and evening, by 
the Rev. S. Martin.—From a Correspondent. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN AND THE PEACE 
| CONGRESS. 
The following is the address to which we referred 
in our last, as having been issued by the representa- 
tives of the late Peace Congress :— 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF DENMARK AND THE 
DUCHIES OF 8SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 


BRETHREN,—To see two nations engaged in a san- 
guinary war, entering each other’s territories, and carry- 
ing with them devastation and death, is a mourn (al 
spectacle under any circumstances; but that feeling 
deepens into horror when the conflicting parties have 
heretofore been politically associated and united bya 
thousand ties of kindred and friendship. That is, un- 
happily, your case at the present moment, and the 
friends of religion and peace in Great Bajtain are deeply 
affected by the circumstance. 

Is there no way of terminating this ‘' unnatural 
No means of stopping the further effusion of 
blood and the destruction o ees ? Shall the war 

oon until your resources are dried up and you can 
— no more men into the fleld to be slaughtered? The 
war must terminate in one way or another; but will the 
victors in either case obtain end they seek? That 
may reasonably be doubted ; for, depend upon it, the 
points in dispute, whatever they may be, will still have 
to be adjusted by negotiation and arrangement; and, 
not improbably, third parties will have ultimately to de- 
cide on your conflicting claims. The friends of peace 
would, therefore, counsel you, as brethren deeply inte- 
rested in your welfare, to abandon hostilities immedi- 
ately, and to submit the important questions at issue to 
the decision of an enlightened and impartial court of 
arbitration. From such a tribunal both parties may 
expect justice—from the sword, never ! 

he friends of peace, however, would appeal to you 

on still higher grounds. You are professedly Christians; 
ou acknowledge the authority of the Prince of Peace. 
They would, therefore, earnestly and solemnly appeal to 
you, whether the prolongation of the present war is com- 
patible with his commands; nay, whether it is not de- 
structive of all those sentiments and feelings which men 
and Christians are bound by the most sacred obligations 
to entertain towards each other? Thou shalt love not 
only thy neighbour but thine enemy, is a plain com- 
mand of the gospel; then permit your friends and 
brethren to exhort you, by all that is sacred in our com- 
mon humanity, and by all that is holy in our common 
religion, to cease from strife. All that you can ever gain 
by fighting is loss—loss of property—loss of happiness 
—loss of life! How wise, then, to listen to the counsels 
of peace; how rational to submit your differences to 
arbitration ; how religious to abandon the weapons of 
war, and submit to the decisions of justice and equity ! 
We affectionately and urgently entreat you to abstain 
from further violence to each other, and to cultivate a 
spirit of moderation, kindness, and goodwill. Do not 
pursue a merciless and savage war, and remember that 
every sword 2 draw, every musket you fire, every 
cannon you discharge, is directed against a brother's 
breast. Think of the homes already made desolate, the 
widows and orphans who bewail the loss of husbands 
and fathers, the friends who have been severed, and the 
moral as well as social calamities which war invariably 
produces and perpetuates. In view of such considera- 
tions, let men - whom you have mutual confidence be 
selected to consider, with all the facts before them, your 
conflicting claims, and let their decision be final. You 
will thus set a worthy example to others in similar cir- 
cumstances; you will terminate a sanguinary and 
costly war; your soldiers will be dismissed to the 
peaceful occupations of husbandry and trade; your 
villages will be re-built, and your cities restored ; your 
harvests will be gathered in, your commerce flourish, 
and, above all, you will have vindicated your claims 
to be regarded as Christians by your brethren in 
the faith. : 

We do not address you as partisans, we have no pre- 
ferences, we are equally the friends of the Danes, and 
of the inhabitants of the Duchies. It is no business of 
ours to inquire into the origin of the dispute between 
you, or to offer an opinion whether eithér or both of the 
conflicting parties are wrong. We are opposed to all 
intervention in your affairs, excepting with your own 
consent, and for the sole purpose of promoting recon- 
ciliation and peace by pacific means. Brethren, may 
you be influenced by the spirit of peace, and may He 
who is“ the God of peace“ so counsel and guide you, 
that you may earnestly seek for that great blessing, and 
be enabled to secure it. 

Oa behalf of the British Peace Congress Committee, 

pany — Chairman. 
Linv Burritt, 
Henry RICHARD, | Secretaries. 


strife ?”’ 


London, Oct. 9, 1860, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,— Verily we Dissenters, Methodists, &c., have not 
only, like the dog in Esop’s fables, the mark of the collar, 
but we are compelled to wear the collar itself. We got, 
as we fancied, a boon in securing the right to marry in 
our own places of worship, but it has proved to be a 
gift clogged with a condi highly inconvenient, in- 
sulting, and unjust. I refer to the fact, that we cannot 
„* couple I the ee et and = 

on ofa t offic registrar of marriages 
for the district. 

Now, this condition is, In the first place, highly incon- 
venient. Before a wedding can be solemnized amongst 
us, the presence of two parties is necessary —unless per- 
chance the couple choose to let it take place at the 
superintendent registrar's office, and permit the cere- 
mony to be performed with as little feeling as if they 
were signing a document for a lease, or a purchase of 
land; but if they wish it to be celebrated in a place of 
worship a minister of religion, the presence of two 
parties is lutely necessary ; and it sometimes hap- 

ns that they (the minister and registrar) are not buth 

at the same time, so that one has to wait for 
the other, to the great annoyance of the anxious be- 
trothed. I have felt this to be a very vexatious thing. 
On one oceasion, the registrar had another marriage at 
a distance, or had n his engagement—it was a 
Christmas-day ; the came some time before the 
morning ; T was ready and waiting, but the par- 
liamentary agent had not arrived. The wedding party 
were in somiternation ; they knew my chapel service 
would not be over till twelve, then it would be too late 
for the day, and their Christmas festivities would be 
dashed with bitter disappointment. The bride sat shed- 
ding showers of tears like an April morning. I, though 
a bachelor, was not unmoved; I did my best to ch 
the disconsolate lady; but, referens / it 
not improbable the old adage would be realiged - 
„There's many a slip 
’'Twixt the cup and the lip} °* * 
The groom and his men, in an os of suspense, ran 
hither and thither, hunting government official ; 
after a long time they found him, so that I was just able 
before my public service. 


to get through the cerem 
„ both on account of the 


elt sore about t 
couple, and because such @scene was not one of the 
duties. I knew the 


best preludes to my 
marriage would not be leg resence of the 


registrar, and I was, ther , compelled to wait; but 
had I been a clergyman no compulsion would have 
been mine. I ask, why we Dissenters continue 
to suffer this intolerable venience ? 

2. Itis annot we write and fill up 
a registry as well as @ rector or his curate? Is not our 
word and signature as astheirs? Are we not as 
worthy to be trusted? not, why not? Isthe vicar or 
State-church dignitary to be exempt from having a state 


spy, probably of another sect, at his elbow—nay, is the 
Quaker to be exempt from this, and we forced to endure 
it Why, the entalators of religion not belon to the 
State-church are, in this ceremony, mere rs; we 
are nothing with nt; 
he is everything witho 
whether we cannot slip the collar—whether we cannot 
be trusted to write, and keep a register as well as the 
parish clergy. Whether it be necessary that we Dis- 
senters and Methodists should always have a person, 
however gentlemanly he may be, standing at our left 
hand to remind us that we are incompetent and less 
trustworthy thanthe Churchman and the Friend. Let 
us at least try peacefully to be avenged of this insult. 

8. Itisunjust. The clergyman has his fees froma few 
shillings to the handsome dou in bank notes. If he 
is in ssion of a princely income he rejects not those 
fees; it is neither considered un ified to give nor to 
take them. The matter is well understood and perfectly 
proper. Marriage partakes of a civil nature as well as 
a religious; it rs from baptism, or any proceeding 
purely spiritual. As the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
the minister is worthy of a consideration for his expen- 
diture of time and trouble; at least, as worthy as the 
clergyman of the State-church. He can do the deed as 
— and as well as the latter, and he omits the 
imdelicate part of the Church service, which the clergy- 
men durst not do; bat he often performs the rite for 

uently without even a thank you,“ so it 
me. Perhaps the parties, by a kind of 
sagacious foresight of the future, have seen they had 
nothing to thank me for ; if so, this, however unpolite, 
was honest. But the registrar got his five shillings, se- 
cured to him by Act of Parliament. Probably the people 
sometimes think the Goverment pays us; itis not 80. If 
any one has the five shillings, why not the Dissenting 
minister? He can fill up the book as well as the clergy- 
man or the registrar. e object, not from love for the 
money, but from hatred to the flagrant injustice. How- 
ever, this clause was a wise stroke of State-church 
licy. Couples can be married at Church, if very poor, 
or seven or five shillings, or less. It was foreseen, that 
if Dissenting ministers had any dues, these, with the 
registrar's compulsory fee, would make Dissenting 
marriages dear, and drive those who loved their pockets 
better than their principles, or who were in poverty, to 
the Establishment—so we must be content to receive no 
recompense for our trouble, or take the chance of pone 
to marry a miserable few. Is not this gross injustice 

Let there be no compulsory fee at all. Leave it in each 

instance to the regulations of the place, or the honour 

of the party; though to some of my ministerial brethren 
who have wives and families, the 4 — may be as 
acceptable as to rich rectors or their ill-paid curates. 

Shall we continue to wear this collar ? 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not, 
Would ye be free, yourselves must strike the blow! 

I propose as a practical measuse:— 

1. That every registered place of worship be furnished 
with a book from the general office in London, 
similar to that now used by the district registrar. 

2. That this book be filled up and attested by tbe officia- 
ting minister, signed by the couple and their wit- 
nesses, and be open at any time for the inspection of 
the superintendent registrar. 

3. That after the solemnization of a marriage, the per- 
son officiating transmit the certificate received from 
the ties to the superintendant registrar, and 
obtain from him a printed, signed document, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the same, 


nothing, f 
has been wi 


4. Not to meddle with vested interests, I should say, 
let the present registrars retain their office till re- 
moved by death, or other circumstances, but let no 
new appointments be made. 

Thus the m e will be as effectually registered and 
tested as in the service of the Church of England, or in 
the simpler ceremony of the Society of Friends. 

If some one versedin Parliamen lore will draw up 
a succinct —_— to both houses for the removal of 
this degrading grievance, doubtless we shall find M.P.’s 
to advocate our freedom from the disability, and by 
energy secure speedy redress. I will do what I can to 
get the petitions signed in this neighbourhood. 

Yours obliged, . 
Epwarp H. Weexs, Independent Minister. 

Dewsbury, October, 1850. 


THE COMPULSORY AND VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEMS IN THE COLONIES. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dax Sin, — Permit me to state, through the medium 
of your columns, a glaring instance of the perversion of 
public money to denominational uses in a British colo 
nial dependency, where it is as happily contrasted by a 
consistent instance of sterling voluntaryism. 

At Belize, in the Bay of Honduras, a small number of 
individuals professing attacliment to the forms of the 
Presbyterian Church—not amounting toa score—willin 
to avail themselves of the readiness with which the loca 
authorities give away the ple’s money for sectarian 
purposes, lately conceived the project of building a kirk 
and hiring a clergyman. 

They forthwith raised a sum of about £400 by volun- 
tary subscriptions among themselves, liberally aided by 
their fellow-settlers, including Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, and persons making no religious profession 
at all; and, on the Sth of July last, they presented an 
address to his Excellency her Majesty's Superintendent, 
2 by persons, setting forth their subscrip- 

Met, and, as the sum thus raised was not deemed 
equal to their undertaking, they pleaded that, as the 
benevolence of the Government and Public Meeting has 
frequently been extended to various denominations of 
Christians in this settlement, more ticularly on a 
recent occasion, it is hoped that it will not be withheld 
from s numerous, 1 and influential a body as 
the Presbyterians." They further modestly asked for a 
lot of land upon which to erect their projected building, 
and actually pitched upon a public square in the most 
central part of the town, lying between the Court House 
and the common jail—a spot where the public execution 
of criminals has more than once been trated, and 
therefore sometimes facetiously denominated “ The 
Gallows-green;” and where the kirk must have been 
more prominent than either of the two,existing Epi- 
scopal places of worship, though authorized by Act of 
Parliament. g 

These unwarrantable demands, with the exception of 
the site mentioned—which was too barefaced—have been 
cheerfully acceded to, notwithstanding that the public 
treasury of the settlement is deeply in debt, and man 
useful public works and buildings are neglected an 
suffered to decay. The sum of £1,000 sterling has been 
voted for the erection, and £300 for the stipend—sums 
which are en disproportionate with the number 

sectarians who are thus accommodated, favoured, and 
patronised by Government, at the expense of others. 

The only three sects meeting for public worship in 
this settlement, up to the present time, are the Anglican, 
the Wesleyan, and the Baptist; as the Romanists, 
though numerous, have no regular place of worship. 
For 1848, a grant of £100 of the public money was voted 
for the assistance of schools connected with bodies not 
assenting to the sect by law established; which, by the 
way, is supported at an annual expense to the public of 
£2,000 or more. The Baptists, well convinced that the 
receiver is as bad as the thief, declined to have any par- 
ticipation in the proceeds of this abuse of a public trust. 
The Wesleyan missionaries, however, agreed to take a 
share; but afterwards found so much vexatious inquiry 
and delay connected with the reception of the largess, 
that 8 a determination to forego it for that 
time. hether or not they have received any public 
money since I am not aware, but they have expressed an 
intention of applying for help to build them a new chapel. 
The Baptists, who number more than 200 communicants 
—probably as many as either of the other denomina- 
tions—have not consented to receive the mark of the 
beast,”’ either on their foreheads or in their Aands. 

Mr. Alexander Henderson, for sixteen years the 
pastor of the Native Baptist church, after narrating 
these s, which I have related in my own terms, 
writes, as late as the 16th of last September,—"“ Signifi- 
cant intimation is again given to the Baptists, that they 
have only to ask to receive from the same quarter ;’’ and 
he adde, Of course we repudiate the idea altogether, 
on the simple principle that Government money is in- 
applicable (in justice) to any other purpose than that of 
8 the lives and property of the subject; besides 
that religion 
* 


is very seriously injured by any such [mis-] 
tion.“ 

he Native Baptist church in British Honduras, in 

the midst of much poverty and opposition, are success- 
fully sustaining seven stations, at which native teachers 
are engaged in evangelizing and keeping schools, in ad- 
dition to the voluntary 1 of their own worship and 
schools, &c., at Belize. ey have just erected a com- 
modious and substantial place of worship, aided by the 
voluntary contributions of their friends in Great Britain, 
and their principles and faithful example stand out in 
bold and refreshing relief to the conduct of those reli- 
gionists who consent to be State-paid, and compulsa- 
tively supported by the taxation f individuals belonging 


er sects. 
truth’s sake, 


I am, dear Sir, 
Hoxton, Oct, 22, Frevericx Crows. 


to o 
nae for the 
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Tue Mepat or a “ Noobs.“ -A rather ludicrous 
story is now going the round of the clubs with reference 
to a Yorkshire yeomanry corps. The other day, at 
York, while a captain was inspecting his troops * 
parade, he observed one of his men decorated with a 
medal. Holloa, my lad!“ exclaimed the captain, “I 
did not know you were ever in the Regulars. What 
action did you serve in?“ „ Lawk, sir,” replied the 
Yorkshire trooper, “1 was never in t’ wars, not 1; but 
my old sow won this at the Thirsk cattle show, so I 

him on t’ my breast, thinking as how it looks war- 


| ke.” Anda very honourable medal, too.— Gateshead 
Observer 
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Is that the way to make Dissenters respect or love 
your Church? 

Are irreligious men likely to think any better of re- 
ligion when they see it maintained by what they con- 
sider injustice and oppression? Is it not, in fact, the 
way to make them hate the very name of religion, of 
ministers, and of Churches? 

Christian Churchmen ! you are bound to answer these 
questions; and if you cannot do 80 satisfactorily to 
your own consciences, to act accordingly. If you 
cannot deny that Church-rates are unjust, and that they 
do injury to religion, and even to your own Church, you 
must be prepared to give them up, and to do so by 
repairing your religious edifices and maintaining your 
forms of worship at your own 414 Remember the 
declaration of the Almighty, ‘1 the Lord love justice; 


I hate robbery for a burnt-oflering! 


Tur EvaNGenicaL SecTrion oF THE CuuRcH.— 
The Rev. Daniel Wilson, vicar of Islington, has 
published a pamphlet on the state of things in the 
Church, in which he says :— 


That the present position of the Church of England 
is one of considerable danger, can hardly admit of doubt 
to the thoughtful mind. We have reached a crisis in 
the history of our religious liberties: a crisis, the issue 
of which no human foresight can discover. The most 
momentous interests are at stake. The present is no 
contest about external forms or ecclesiastical rites. All 
those great saving truths of Christianity, for the main- 
tenance of which our Reformers strove, and suffered, and 
bled, are perilled 

The question at issue is,whether the Church of our fore- 
fathers shall henceforth be the faithful depository of that 
pure scriptural truth which is comprised in her recog- 
nised formularies, or whether she shall gradually be per- 
mitted to relapse into vain superstitions, and“ dan- 
gerous conccits,“ holding the name, without the power 
and life, of Christianity, submitting her conscience to the 
dogmatic teaching of assumed dictators of her faith, and 
thus preparing, at no distant period, to drop her distinc- 
tive appelation as a Reformed Church, and to resume 
her prior position as a vassal of the Bee of Rome. 

Such, then, is the actual position of our Church. We 
have been led on, step by step, to the present crisis. 
Rome is roused to increased activity. A powerful body 
within the Church is seconding her efforts. Their 
energy is great; their zeal untiring. Large numbers 
in the upper ranks cf society, both among the clergy and 
laity, support them, while the true-hearted sens of the 
Reformation are making no combined and public move- 
ment to arrest the gathering storm. 

I venture to assert that it is a solemn duty which we 
owe to our God and Saviour, who has so long honoured 
our Church as the great depository of truth, to enter our 
protest openly, publicly, and unitedly, against these 
errors, and to declare our stedfastness in the faith. We 
are called upon to be witnesses for the truth. Fidelity 
to our Divine Master demands this sacrifice at our hands. 
It may be painful to our feelings to quit our privacy, and 
oiler ourselves as the objects of attack; but this is no 
common crisis. There are times when repose is 
treachery, when worldly prudence is a cloak for un- 
faithfulness, when timidity is akin to dishonesty, 


Mr. Wilson then proceeds on his plan of action. 
None but decidedly spiritual, earnest, evangelical, 
men are to be sought or depended on. There must 
be % u basis of union, — TUR AKTICLES, „taken in 
the literal and grammatical sense.“ Then, “a 
closer bond of union is to be formed between the 

ious clergy and laity, with a view to work together 
in this hallowed enterprise.“ And then comes the 
scheme of action, of which the following seem to 
come out as the heads :— 


Having laid down the general plan of operation, a 
certain machinery will be requisite; the more simple it 
is the better. A general agreement in some well-con- 
sidered plan of action will be essential at the outset. A 

ublic demonstration at the present moment would, per- 

aps, be hardly desirable, but a few leading clergymen, 
and laymen from the principal towns of the kingdom, 
might at once meet in the metropolis for mutual counsel. 
A central committee, composed of an equal number of 
clergy and laity, might then be formed in London. 
Similar committees might follow througheut the king- 
dom. Corresponding members with the London com- 
mittee should be placed uponeach. A ready medium 
of communication could thus be opened. The object of 
these committees would be to circulate information, to 
watch the prececdings of the movement party, to pro- 
mote petitions, or protests, as from time to time they 
are required, to summon meetings of a more public 
character if needful, to be prepared to meet any further 
attempts atinnovation, andgenerally to exert themselves 
for the preservation of Vrotestant truth. All members 
of these committees should be required to sign a decla- 
ration, Stating generally their views on the points at 
issue, and their desire to unite in suppressing the pro- 
gress of Popery among us. 

Ihe press would turnish an important means for 
carrying out our object. I'robably an editorial com- 
mittee would be formed for publishing works calculated 
to expose the designs of the movement party, aud to give 
needtul suggestions and information. 

The pulpits of our country might also be rendered 
available. 1 should be sorry tosee the pulpit made a 
vehicle for controversial debates; the time and place 
are too sacred for such discussions ; but the clergy, in 
their selection of topics and mode of handling them, 
— do much to guard their people against the spreading 

weresy, 

Nor ought we to content ourselves with protesting 
+ ery heresy and iuculeating truth, Active measures 
= pir ge lor urging upon the proper authorities 
9 <= nding members from the Church. 
who are teachin : -~ 2 10 mimister at her altars, 
rie he B ach 8 and publishing doctrines in the ver) 

er articles? Why may : | 1 

Krosser publications be brot ‘ht a Pies — 3 

— ana ight to the test of our eccle- 

CLERICAL Denunciation.— 
of clerical bigotry 
vinces. It seems 
of Cooper, a tarm-labourer in the 
of Warrington, had the misfortune to 

Wife, who left behind her an infant famil 

three children, On her death-bed this 


has just occurred in the Pro- 


woman made a request, that if ever her husband 


A rich illustration 


that a poor man of the name 
neighbourhood 
lose his 


| should marry again, he would marry her sister. 


Ever since Mrs. Cooper’s death the sister referred to 
lived in Cooper's house, and at the beginning of this 
month the man and woman went over to Warring- 
ton and got married. No sooner does this come to 
the ears of the Rev. Mr. Greenall, the clergyman of 
Sutton, than he placards the walls of Warrington 
as follows :—‘t Whereas John Cooper, of Appleton, 
by false representation of his place of residence, has 
entered into marriage, at the parish church of War- 
rington, with the sister of his late wife, which mar- 
riage is, by the laws of the land, null and void, any 
offspring arising therefrom will be base-born and 
illegitimate.“ The crime of these honest, indus- 
trious people, for such we hear they are, in parsonic 
eyes, was, that they had obeyed the dictates of affec- 
tion and of nature—that they had harmonized with 
a higher law than that of man; but, looking at the 
thing through the narrowest of spectacles—a habit 
common to the clergy—Mr. Greenall sees crime, and 
seeks to brand the poor couple with reproach. This 
little incic ent is an additional argument for the re- 
peal of a law which the Rev. Mr. Dale, the vicar of 
St. Pancras, asserts, operates more to the promotion 
than the prevention of crime, and of which the Hon. 
and Rev. Montague Villiers, says, I am decidedly 
of opinion that the repeal of the present law, while 
it may partially, and very partially, affect the habits 
of society among the upper classes, will remove a 
barrier to marriage which now exists, and which I 
do not believe God ever set up. It will prevent 
much immorality among the poor, relieve many a 
burdenened conscience, and tend to the increase 
of happiness amongst large classes of our fellow- 
countrymen.” ‘The case referred to shows also the 
inquisitorial and impudent officiousness to which the 
clergy are so prone. Had the offenders belonged to 
what are called the better classes, Warrington would 
never have been placarded, and the criminals, if 
such they are, would never have been denounced. 
But the State Church boasts that it is“ the poor 
man’s church ;” and so it is with a vengeance. If 
it looked half as well after the morals of the rich, as 
it does after those of the poor, our national state 
would be a little better than it is,—Standard of 
Freedom. 


A discussion has taken place on the subject of the 
Queen's supremacy, between Archdeacon Wilber- 
force and the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile—the latter being 
the champion of the Sovereign's authority in things 
spiritual as well as temporal; the former insisting 
that spiritual authority rests with the Church as 
contradistinguished from the State. The Archdea- 
con deals out to his rev. antagonist some heavy 
blows, reminding him of his remarks on Catholic 
Emancipation and the Maynooth Grant, and his de- 
nunciations of“ Jezebel“ a few years ago, and winds 
up by saying, I appeal, therefore, to the freedom of 
your acts from the servility of your principles, An 
Erastian when you hold your pen, you relapse into 
liberty when you mount the platform.“ 


Tus Royat Commission or Enquiny.—The Uni- 
versity Commissioners have held three meetings 
during the last week, and are said to have made 
considerable progress in their arrangements for 
taking evidence, &c.; but, as the Commission has 
sat with closed doors, the public press has been 
unable to glean any details of the proceedings which 
can be relied on. We have heard that the enquiry 
will be conducted partly by written questions, and 
partly by the oral examination cf such persons, 
acquainted with the University system, as may be 
willing to give evidence. ‘The Heads of Houses are 
said to be divided on the subject of submitting to 
the Commission, the Tractarian members of the 
Board being violently opposed to any external in- 
terference; but, as it is well known that the Uni- 
versity Charters preclude the possibility of reform, it 
is not likely that the resistance of the Puseyite 
elements will succeed in committing the Heads of 
the University to a collision with the royal authority. 
The Church and State Gazette of last week affirms 
that a considerable number of Professors, and other 
eminent resident persons, have offered to be ex- 
amined, so that there is little doubt of important 
results emanating from the Commission, whatever 
course may be adopted by such individuals or 
societics whom the enquiry 1s likely to compromise. 


Tue Bisnor or Oxrorp.—The Lord Bishop of 
Oxford has lately opened an establishment of Sisters 
of Mercy, in this Diocese. His Lordship has also 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury an address 
against Mr. Gorham, signed bY 1,000 ‘Tractarian 
Members of the University. lis Grace's reply 
contains a mild rebuke of the proceeding; stating 
that he considers the doctrines of the Church of 
England to have been settled at the Reformation, 
and expressing his approval of the Judicial Com- 
mittee's decision on the legal construction of the 
formularies there laid down. 


Dr. Price anp Dr, Campnettr.—We see with 
sincere pleasure that a cordial reconciliation has 
taken place between the Rev. Dr. Campbell, the 
editor of the CAristian Witness and British Banner, 
and Dr. Price, the editor of the Eclectic Review, 
batween whom there was a heated controversy some 
months since relative to the transfer of the Eclectic 
into other hands. The health of Dr. Price is un- 
fortunately in a feeble state.—Leeds Mercury. 


Tur Disunionists,—It is said that two Tractarian 
bishops have been in communication with the heads 
of the minority at the late Bristol Union Meeting, 
and that an effort will be made early in the ensuing 
month towards compromising matters by proposing 
anew form of declaration of faith, which may de- 


y of 
poor 


tach some of the less advanced of the Romanizers 
from their chiefs. It is not, however, anticipated 


that the motion will find much fayour, as a large 


proportion of the rank and file of Dr. Pusey’s 
majority is believed to be so completely Romanized 
that the agitation against State ascendancy is only 
entertained as a means of facilitating communion 
with the Church of Rome, unfettered by State 
enactments and restrictions.—Church and State 
Gacette, 
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RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Newrort Pacnert.—A meeting of a deeply-in- 
teresting character was held at the Independent 
Chapel, on Wednesday, October 23rd, to cele- 
brate the jubilee fof the Rev. T. P. Bull's pas- 
torate. A public tea was provided, of which about 
400 persons partook, free tickets being presented to 
all the members of the church. John Rogers, Esg., 
one of the deacons, took the chair. George Osborn, 
Esq., the senior deacon, after a most affectionate 
address, presented the venerable pastor with a silver 
server suitably inscribed. After returning thanks 
in a very feeling manner, the Rev. T. P. Bull spoke 
of some remarkable facts relative to the church, 
which was formed and first presided over by the 
Rev. John Gibbs, on his expulsionzfrom the parish 
ehurch in the evil days of the Stuarts; and of 
Hartley, a native of Newport Pagnell, who was onc 
of Edward VI.’s six chaplains (Grindall and John 
Knox were of the number), who itinerated in the 
county, and it is believed preached the gospel in the 
town of Newport. In the year 1764, the Rev. W. 
Bull became pastor of the church, then consisting of 
fourteen members. In 1800, the number had in- 
creased to seventy, and at present is 302. The Rev. 
Josiah Bull, who has been co-pastor with his father 
seventeen years, next addressed the meeting in a 
speech of great excellence and power. ‘The tes. 
Zlliott, of Devizes, Brooks, of Ridgemount, Ashby, 
of Stoney Stratford, Phillips, of Harrold, and Adey, 
of Leighton (all formerly students at Newport Pag- 
nell Academy), took part in the service. Ine 
church presents the perhaps unique instance of 
having three successive pastors, during eighty-six 
years, all of one family, the two last being respec- 
tively son and grandson of the first, who was the 
intimate friend and correspondent of Cowper and 
Newton. 


Maroate.—On Wednesday last, the Rev. J.T. 
Rogers was publicly recognised minister of the 
church and congregation assembling in Ebenezer 
Chapel, The Rev. C. Stovel, of London, stated the 
nature and constitution of a Christian church ; the 
Rev. F. Wills, of Ramsgate, offered the prayer for 
the minister; the Rev. T. Thomas, President of 
Pontypool College, delivered the charge. In the 
evening, the Rev. Daniel Katterns, of London, 
preached to the church and congregation. Other 
ministers were present, and took part in the pro- 
ceedings. During the past week, two esteemed 
ministers of the Society ot Friends held meetings for 
divine worship (with great appearance of protit to 
the gatherings) at Margate, Ramsgate, and Broad- 
stairs —I am constrained to add, at their own charge. 
From a Correspondent. 


CONGREGATIONAL Cuurcn, WuHttTenaven.— Mr. 
Daniel Smith, LL.B., of Spring-hill College and 
London University, has accepted an unanimous in- 
vitation to become the pastor of the church assem- 
bling in Providence Chapel, Whitehaven, and pur- 
poses commencing his stated labours at Christmas. 


Mr. J. Hatuuett, of Rotherham College, has 
accepted a cordial invitation to become the pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Newark-upon- Trent, 
and purposes entering upon his labours when his 
college course has terminated. 


Tue Rev. Josern Twipate, late of Rotherham 
College, has accepted a cordial and unanimous in- 
vitation to become the pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Melton Mowbray, and purposes to enter 
upon his ministry on the last Lord's-day in this 
month, 


East Brent, Somerset.—On Friday, the 18th 
inst., a new Baptist Chapel was opened for divine 
worship in this place, when the Rev. E. Webb, of 
Tiverton, preached to a crowded congregation, num- 
bers remaining outside, unable to gain admittance. 
About 300 persons took tea in a commodious tent 
erected for the occasion, and after tea, a public 
meeting was held, and addresses delivered by the 
Revs. E. Webb, Thomas Baker, of Othery, — O:- 
borne, of Wells, and Messrs. Clarke, of Cheddar, 
James W. Sully, and J. Whitley, of Bridgwater, to 
nearly 500 persons. East Brent has become well- 
known as the residence of the Rev. E. Dennison, 
who has obtained considerable notoriety from his 
sympathy with the Bishop of Exeter, and his advo- 
cacy of a convocation of bishops. The gospel has 
been preached for some time past in a cottage, but 
this being too small for the purpose, the friends 
resolved on building the present neat and substantial 
chapel, which will hold 150 persons. There is also 
avestry for the Sabbath-school. The cost of the 
building is £160, towards which £100 have been 
contributed; £20 more have been promised, ro- 
vided the remaining £40 can be raised immediately. 
As those in the neighbourhood have exerted them- 
selves to their utmost, it is believed and hoped that 
this generous offer will not be lost. — Trom a Corre- 
spondent, 

BAN UT. — Mr. W. T. Henderson, of Stepney 
College, has accepted the invitation of the Baptist 
Church, Bridge-street, Banbury, to become its pas- 
tor, and purposes to enter on his engagement on the 
first Lord’s day in January 1851. 


Kina'’s Lynn. —The public services connected 


with the thirteenth anniversary of the opening of 
che new Independent Chapel, King's Lynn, took 
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place on the evening of Friday, the 25th inst., and | 


on the Sunday following. On the Friday evening 
there was a public meeting in Albion Hall, a build- 
ing adjoining the chapel, at which nearly 300 per- 
sons were present. After tea the chair was taken 
by the Rev. J. Alexander, of Norwich, who alluded 
to his having, by their kindness, been called to 
occupy a similar position on the occasion of their 
meeting to take a farewell of their much-esteemed 
pastor, the Rev. R. Hamilton, prior to his leaving 
for Barbican Chapel, London—who he was happy 
to see once more amongst them. He felt thankful 
that they had another pastor, and that the choice 
was unanimous, The Rev. R. Hamilton expressed 
his thankfulness at their speedy settlement; stating, 
that their unanimity, coupled with his own prospects 
of usefulnes, had evinced to his own mind the pro- 
priety of the step which he had taken. The Rev. S. 
Martin, of London, then addressed the audience 
upon interesting subjects connected with deno- 
minational peculiarities, urging upon all present the 
great necessity that existed for increased effort in the 
promulgation of the grand truths of Christianity, and 
tendering to the church and congregation some sound 
and excellent advice. The Rev. R. Brindley, pastor 
of the church, with other friends, briefly addressed 
the meeting ; and, after singing and the benediction, 
the company separated, On the Sunday following 
sermons were preached, morning and evening, by 
the Rev. S. Martin.— From a Correspondent, 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN AND THE PEACE 
CONGRESS. 


The following is the address to which we referred 
in our last, as having been issued by the representa- 
tives of the late Peace Congress :— 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF DENMARK AND THE 
DUCHIES OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 

DreTuken,—To see two nations engaged in a san- 
guinary war, entering each other’s territories, and carry- 
ing with them devastation and death, is a mournful 
spectacle under any circumstances; but that feeling 
deepens into horror when the conflicting parties have 
heretofore been politically associated and united bya 
thousand ties of kindred and friendship. That is, un- 
happily, your case at the present moment, and the 
friends of religion and peace in Great Britain are deeply 
allected by the circumstance. 

Is there no way of terminating this “ unnatural 
strife ?“ No means of stopping the further effusion of 
blood and the destruction of property ? Shall the war 
goon until your resources are dried up and you can 
bring no more men into the field to be slaughtered? The 
war must terminate in one way or another; but will the 
victors in either case obtain the end they seek? That 
may ressonably be doubted; for, depend upon it, the 
points in dispute, whatever they may be, will still have 
to be adjusted by negotiation and arrangement; and, 
not improbably, third parties will have ultimately to de- 
cide on your conflicting claims. The friends of peace 
would, therefore, counsel you, as brethren deeply inte- 
rested in your welfare, to abandon hostilities immedi- 
ately, and to submit the important questions at issue to 
the decision of an enlightened and impartial court of 
arbitration, From such a tribunal both parties may 
expect justice—from the sword, never ! 

The friends of peace, however, would appeal to you 
on still higher grounds. You are professedly Christians; 
you acknowledge the authority of the Prince of Peace. 
‘They would, therefore, earnestly and solemnly appeal to 
you, whether the prolongation of the present war is com- 
patible with his commands; nay, whether it is not de- 
structive of all those sentiments and feelings which men 
and Christians are bound by the most sacred obligations 
to entertain towards each other? Thou shalt love not 
only thy neighbour but thine cnemy, is a plain com- 
mand of the gospel; then permit your friends and 
brethren to exhort you, by all that is sacred in our com- 
mon humanity, and by all that is holy in our common 
religion, to cease from strife. All that you can ever gain 
by fighting is loss—loss of property—loss of bappiness 
—luss of life! How wise, then, to listen to the counsels 
of peace; how rational to submit your differences to 
arbitration ; how religious to abandon the weapons of 
war, and submit to the decisions of justice and equity ! 
We affectionately and urgently entreat you to abstain 
from further violence to each other, and to cultivate a 
spirit of moderation, kindness, and goodwill. Do not 
pursue a merciless and savage war, and remember that 
every sword you draw, every musket you fire, every 
cannon you discharge, is directed againet a brother's 
breast. Think of the homes already made desolate, the 
widows and orphans who bewail the Iss of husbands 
and fathers, the friends who have been severed, and the 
moral as well as social calamities which war invariably 
produces and perpetuates. In view of such considera- 
tions, let men in whom you have mutual confidence be 
selected to consider, with all the facts before them, your 
conflicting claims, and let their decision be final. You 
will thus set a worthy example to others in similar cir 
cumstances; you will terminate a sanguinary and 
costly war; your soldiers will be dismissed to the 
peaceful occupations of husbandry and trade; your 
villages will be re-built, and your cities restored ; your 
harvests will be gathered in, your commerce flourish, 
and, above all, you will have vindicated your claims 
to be regarded as Christians by your brethren in 
the faith. 

We do not address you as partisans, we have no pre- 
ferences, we are equally the friends ot the Danes, and 
of the inhabitants of the Duchies. It is no business of 
ours toi: quire into the origin cf the dispute between 
you, or to offer an opinion whether either or both of the 
co.flicting parties are wrong. We are opposed to all 
intervention jn your allairs, excepting with your own 
consent, ond for the sole purpose of promoting recen 
ciliition and peace by pacific means, Brethren, may 
you be intluenecd by the spirit of peace, and may He 
who is“ the God of peace“ so counsel and guide you, 


that you may carnestly seek for that great blessing, and | 


be enabled to secure it., 
Ou behalf of the British Peace Congress Committee, 
Joseru Coorrr, Chairman. 
Eline Burnitr, | 
Henny Ricuarp, } 
London, Oct. 9, 1850. 


Secretaries. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,— Verily we Dissenters, Methodists, &c., have not 
only, like the dog in Esop's fables, the mark of the collar, 
but we are compelled to wear the collar itself. We got, 
as we fancied, a boon in securing the right to marry in 
our own places of worship, but it has proved to be a 
gift clogged with a condition highly inconvenient, in- 
sulting, and unjust. I refer to the fact, that we cannot 
marry a couple legally without the presence and sanc- 
tion of a government official, the registrar of marriages 
for the district. 

Now, this condition is, in the first place, highly incon- 
venient. Before a wedding can be solemnized amongst 
us, the presence of two parties is necessary —unless per- 
chance the couple choose to let it take place at the 
superintendent registrar's office, and permit the cere- 
mony to be performed with as little feeling as if they 
were signing a document for a lease, or a purchase of 
land; but if they wish it to be celebrated in a place of 
worship by a minister of religion, the presence of two 
parties is absolutely necessary ; and it sometimes hap- 
pens that they (the minister and registrar) are not buth 
disengaged at the same time, so that one has to wait for 
the other, to the great annoyance of the anxious be- 
trothed. I have felt this to be a very vexatious thing. 
On one occasion, the registrar had another marriage at 
a distance, or had forgotten his engagement—it was a 
Christmas-day; the parties came some time before the 
morning service; I was ready and waiting, but the par- 
liamentary agent had not arrived. The wedding party 
were in consternation; they knew my chapel service 
would not be over till twelve, then it would be too late 
for the day, and their Christmas festivities would be 
dashed with bitter disappointment. The bride sat shed- 
ding showers of tears like an April morning. I, though 
a bachelor, was not unmoved; I did my best to cheer 
the disconsolate lady; but, Aorrescoreferens “ it seemed 
not improbable the old adage would be realized— 

There's many a slip 
Twist the cup and the lip.“ 

The groom and his men, in an agony of suspense, ran 
hither and thither, hunting for the government official ; 
after a long time they found him, so that I was just able 
to get through the ceremony before my public service. 
I felt very sore about this, both on account of the 
couple, and because such @ scene was not one of the 
best preludes to my sanctuary duties. I knew the 
marriage would not be legal without the presence of the 
registrar, and I was, therefore, compelled to wait; but 
had I been a clergyman no such compulsion would have 
been mine. I ask, why should we Dissenters continue 
to suffer this intolerable ingonvenience ? 

2. It is insulting to we Cannot we write and fill up 
a registry as well as a rector or his curate? Is not our 
word and signature as good astheirs? Are we notas 
worthy to be trusted? If not, why not? Isthe vicar or 
State-church dignitary to be exempt from having a state 
spy, probably of another sect, at his clbow—nay, is the 
Quaker to be exempt from this, and we forced to endure 
it? Why, the ministers of religion not belonging to the 
State-church are, in this ceremony, mere ciphers; we 
are nothing without the marriage policeman be present,; 
he is everything without us. Tht time for pg know 
whether we cannot slip the collar—whether we cannot 
be trusted to write, and keep a register as well as the 
parish clergy. Whether it be necessary that we Dis- 
senters and Methodists should always have a person, 
however gentlemanly he may be, standing at our left 
hand to remind us that we are incompetent and less 
trustworthy thanthe Churchman and the Friend. Let 
us at least try peacefully to be avenged of this insult 

3. It is unjust. The clergyman has his fees froma few 
shillings to the handsome douceur in bank notes. If he 
is in possession of a princely income he rejects not those 
fees; it is neither considered undignified to give nor to 
take them, The matter is well — and perfectly 
proper. Marriage partakes of a civil nature as well as 
a religious; it differs from baptism, or any proceeding 
purely spiritual. As the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
the minister is worthy of a consideration for his expen- 
diture of time and trouble; at least, as worthy as the 
clergyman of the State-church. He can do the deed as 
workmanlike and as well as the latter, and he omits the 
imdelicate part of the Church service, which the clergy- 
men durst not do; but he often performs the rite for 
nothing, frequently without even a “thank hou,“ so it 
has been with me. Perhaps the parties, by a kind of 
sagacious foresight of the future, have seen they had 
nothing to thank me for; if so, this, however unpolite, 
was honest. But the registrar got his five shillings, se- 
cured to him by Act of Parliament. l’robably the people 
sometimes think the Goverment pays us; itis not so, If 
any one has the five shillings, why not the Dissenting 
minister? Ile can fill up the book as well as the clergy- 
man or the registrar. We object, not from love for the 
money, but from hatred to the flagrant injustice. on- 
ever, this clause was a wise stroke of State-church 

olicy. Couples can be married at Church, if very poor, 

— seven or five shillings, or less. It was forescen, that 

if Dissenting ministers had any dues, these, with the 

registrar's compuleory fee, would make Dissenting 
marriages dear, and drive those who loved their pockets 
better than their principles, or who were in poverty, to 
the Establishment—so we must be content to receive no 
recompense for our trouble, or take the chance of having 
to marry a miserable few. Is not this gross injustice; 

Let there be no compulsory fee at all. Leave it in cach 

instance to the regulations of the place, or the honour 

of the party; though to some of my ministerial brethren 
who have wives and families, the recompense may be as 
acceptable as to rich rectors or their ill-paid curates. 

Shall we continue to wear this collar ? 

Ilereditary bondemen know ye not, 
Would ye be free, yourselves muet strike the blow ? 

I propose as a practical measure:— 

1. That every registered place of worship be furnished 
with a book from the general office in London, 
similar to that now used by the district registrar, 

2. That this book be filled up and attested by tbe officia- 
ting minister, signed by the couple and their wit- 
nesses, and be open at any time for the inspection of 
the superintendent registrar, 

3. That after the solemnization of a marriage, the per- 
son officiating transmit tbe certificate received from 


the parties to the superintendant registrar, and | 


obtain from him a printed, signed document, acknow- 
ledging the receiptof the same, 


| 


4. Not to meddle with vested interests, I should say, 
let the present registrars retain their office till re- 
moved by death, or other circumstances, but let no 
new appointments be made. 

Thus the marriage will be as effectually registered and 
tested as in the service of the Church of England, or in 
the simpler ceremony of the Society of Friends. 

If some one versedin Parliamentary lore will draw up 
a succinct petition to both houses for the removal of 
this degrading grievance, doubtless we shall find M..“ 
to advocate our freedom from the disability, and by 
energy secure speedy redress. Iwill do what I can to 
get the petitions signed in this neighbourhood. 

Yours obliged, 
Epwarp H. Wrexs, Independent Minister. 

Dewsbury, October, 1850. 


THE COMPULSORY AND VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEMS IN THE COLONIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin,—Permit me to state, through the medium 
of your columns, a glaring instance of the perversion of 
public money to denominational uses ina British colo 
nial dependency, where it is as happily contrasted by a 
consistent instance of sterling voluntaryism. 

At Belize, in the Bay of Honduras, asmall number of 
individuals professing attacliment to the forms of the 
Presbyterian Church—not amounting toa score—willing 
to avail themselves of the readiness with which the local 
authorities give away the people's money for scctarian 
purposes, lately conceived the project of building a kirk 
and hiring a clergyman. 

They forthwith raised a sum of about £400 by volun- 
tary subscriptions among themselves, liberally aided by 
their fellow-settlers, including Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, and persons making no religious profession 
at all; and, on the Sth of July last, they presented an 
address to his Excellency her Majesty's Superintendent, 
signed by fourteen persons, setting forth their subscrip- 
ton list, and, as the sum thus raised was not deemed 
equal to their undertaking, they pleaded that, “ as the 
benevolence of the Government and l'ublic Meeting has 
frequently been extended to various denominations of 
Christians in this settlement, more particularly on a 
recent occasion, it is hoped that it will not be withheld 
from so numerous, respectadie, and influcntial a body as 
the P'resbyteriaus.“ They further modestly asked fora 
lot of land upon which to erect their projected building, 
and actually pitched upon a public square in the most 
central part of the town, lying between the Court llouse 
and the common jail—a spot where the public execution 
of criminals has more than once been perpetrated, and 
therefure sometimes facetiously denominated “ The 
Gallows-green;“ and where the kirk must have been 
more prominent than either of the two existing Epi- 
scopal places of worship, though authorized by Act of 
Parliament. 

These unwarrantable demands, with the exception of 
the site mentioned—which was too barefaced—have been 
cheerfuily acceded to, notwithstanding that the public 
treasury of the settlement is deeply in debt, and many 
useful public works and buildings are neglected and 
suffered to decay. The sum of £1,000 sterling has been 
voted for the erection, and £300 for the stipend—sums 
which are enormously disproportionate with the number 
of sectarians who are thus accommodated, favoured, and 
patronized by Government, at the expense of others, 

The only three sects meeting for public worship in 
this settlement, up to the present time, are the Anglican, 
the Wesleyan, and the Baptist; as the Romanists, 
though numerous, have no regular place of worship. 
For 1848, a grant of £100 of the public money was voted 
for the assistance of schools connected with bodies nol 
assenting to the sect by law established; which, by the 
Way, is supported at an annual expense to the public of 
£2,000 or more. The Baptists, well convinced that the 
receiver is as bad as the thief, declined to have any par- 
ticipation in the proceeds of this abuse of a public trust, 
The Wesleyan missionaries, however, agreed to take a 
share; but afterwards found so much vexatious inquiry 
and delay connected with the reception of the largess, 
that they expressed a determination to forego it for that 
time. Whether or not they have received any public 
money since I am not aware, but they have expressed an 
intention of applying for help to build them a new chapel. 
The Baptists, who number more than 200 communicants 
—probably as many as either of the other denomina- 
tions—have not consented to receive“ the mark of the 
beast,“ either on their foreheads or in their hands. 

Mr. Alexander Henderson, for sixteen years the 
pastor of the Native Baptist church, after narrating 
these things, which I have related in my own terms, 
writes, as late as the 16th of last September,—“ Signifi- 
cant intimation is again given to the Baptists, that they 
have only to ask to receive from the same quarter ;"’ and 
he adds, Of course we repudiate the idea altogether, 
on the simple principle that Government money is in- 
applicable (in justice) to any other purpose than that of 
protecting the lives end property of the subject; besides 
that religion is very seriously injured by any such | mis-] 
appropriation.” ö ig 

The Native Baptist church in British Honduras, in 
the midst of much poverty and opposition, are success- 
fully sustaining seven stations, at which native teachers 
are engaged in evangelizing and keeping schools, in ad- 
dition to the voluntary support of their own worship and 
schools, &c., at Belize. They have just erected a com- 
modious and substantial place of worship, aided by the 
voluntary contributions of their friends in Great Britain, 
and their principles and faithful example stand out in 
bold and refreshing relief to the conduct of those reli- 
gionists who consent to be State-paid, and compulsa- 
tively supported by the taxation of individuals belonging 
to other sects, 

I am, dear Sir, yours for the truth's sake, 

Hloxton, Oct, 22, 1850. Frevenick Crowe. 


Tun Mepat or A Noob.“ -A rather ludicrous 
story is now going the round of the clubs with refercnce 
to a Yorkshire yeomanry corps. The other day, at 
York, while a captain was inspecting his troops upon 
parade, he observed one of his men decorated with a 
medal. Holloa, my lad!“ exclaimed the captain, “1 
did not know you were ever in the Regulars. What 
action did you serve in?“ „ Lawk, sir,” replied the 
Yorkshire trooper, „I was never in t’ wars, not I; but 
my old sow won this at the Thirsk cattle show, so I 
ops him on t’ my breast, thinking as how it looks war- 
like.” And a very honourable medal, too.—Gateshead 
Observer. 
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THE STATE-CHURCH QUESTION IN 
CANADA. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 
Brantford, on the Grand River, 
Upper Canada, Sept. 28, 1850. 

S .I have been travelling for more than two 
months in different parts of the Province, where I could 
not see your paper, or I should have written to you be- 
fore now. What I have principally in view in taking up 
the pen is to lay before you and your readers a few ob- 
servations on the aspect of things here relating to 
the schemes of State-church votaries. I am 
afraid you are not fully aware of the extent to which 
State-church plots have been carried, nor of the despe- 
rate efforts now making to counteract the influence of 
public opinion on the important questions of religious 

liberty. We have what we thought to be an enlightened 
Government, composed of men of sterling talent; but 
they have most certainly disappointed the expectations 
of the people, and are fast sinking in reputation, La- 
fontaine and Mr. Baldwin, the two leaders of the 
Government, have begun to show strong signs of follow- 
ing in the track Lord John Russell has pursued since he 
was placed at the helm of power; namely, a shrinking 
from publicly avowed principles. Lafontaine is plainly 
under the influence of the Catholic priesthood of Lower 
Canada, and Mr. Baldwin grows stronger and stronger 
in his feelings of attachment to High-church opinions, 
and if he goes on he will soon be an open supporter 
of Bishop Strachan in many things. Kind, benevolent, 
and conscientious, as I believe him to be, there is reason 
to fear that his very strenuous adherence to high Episco- 
palianism will entirely ruin him as a statesman, Earl 
Grey and Lord John Russell require that Canada should 
not now have any half-hearted men, as to the deep in- 
terests of religious freedom, occupying high places of 
power here. And the British Parliament, constituted 
as it is, makes the danger to us increasingly great. I 
had a strong hope, from many avowals made by the 
leading reformers who were restored to power by the 
costly efforts of the people at the last general election, 
that there was no danger to be feared of any magnitude. 
But during the present year things have grown every 
month darker and more discouraging, especially since the 
opening of our Provincial Parliament. It will, I am 
now fully convinced, be a hard struggle for the people of 
Upper Canada to obtain their rights, It may, perhaps, 
be done peaceably, which is very desirable in every 
sense; but there is great danger of a violent 
political convulsion, should the Imperial Government 
refuse to give up the control and appropriation of the 
Clergy Reserves. The people of Upper Canada will 
never bend their necks to the yoke of ecclesiastical vas- 
salage. Strong as is their attachment to Britain, and 
proud as they feel in belonging to the realm of Vietoria, 
our beloved Queen, yet there is a tide of enlightened 
sentiment on religious freedom, and such settled disap- 
proval of the evil workings of priesteraft, and the very 
existence of a state-paid priesthood, that will, I think, 
ultimately preponderate even over the warmest feelings 
of British attachment, should the Government at home 
give in to the schemes of the bishops, which evidently 
involve the complete ecclesiastical subjugation of every 
colony belonging to the British Crown, Earl Grey 
and Lord John Russell are mere tools in their hands for 
the purposes of State-church aggrandisement according 
to the way in which they have acted of late, whatever 
they may say about being the friends and supporters of 
religious liberty. It is the same here, to a certain ex- 
tent, with both Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin, and if they 
pursue the course they have entered upon and shuffle 
and equivocate on the great question of the Clergy Re- 
serves, which is to decide the question of a State-church, 
I am persuaded they will either be forced from power by 
the strong protestations of the people, or they will have 
to rule by dint of coercion. How that can be done in 
Upper Canada I cannot see, except an armament is sent 
out again from the mother country, which is not, I 
think, very likely. In Lower Canada the priests rule 
in all things, and should they be determined to 
support the retention of the Clergy Reserves abuse, 
the ultimate result of such a plan will be the separation 
of this part of Canada azain as a distinct province, or, 
perhaps, something worse. Many things will concur to 
induce Upper Canada to move for a separate govern- 
ment of some kind, should priestly influence be brought 
into action in Lower Canada, positively and openly, to 
support the present appropriation of the Clergy Re- 
serves. In Upper Canada we are not free from consider- 
able obstructions, which stand in the way of religious 
equality and ecclesiastical justice. The shameful defec- 
tion which has taken place amongst the ministers of the 
Methodist Church, now in connexion with the English 
Conference, led on by the notorious Egerton Ryerson, 
who bought office, as Superintendent of Education, by 
the most open political tergiversation under the admini- 
stration of Lord Metcalfe, is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties we have. The old Kirk of Scotland, and part of the 
so-called Free Church, together with the bishops and 
clergy of the Episcopal Church, form the other band of 
foes in Upper Canada to religious harmony and equality. 
But all these could easily be managed if the Catholic 


| priests in Lower Canada would only mind their own 
business and attend to the concerns of their own church. 
Of late, both in Parliament and through the country, the 
scheme has been opened up that Catholics and Metho- 
dists and the Kirk clergy, together with all the forces of 
the would-be predominant Church, the Episcopal, are to 


part of all the land of this vast country. So flagrant 
and destitute of shame were the Methodist ministers 


tion from right principles when they met together during 
the past summer, that they actually sent in a claim to 
the Government of a share in the Clergy Reserves, which 
they said was theirs by law; thus showing the awful 
degeneracy which has taken place in that body in the 
course of a few short years. Not long ago, even Eger- 
tom, the great leader in this nefarious plot, was the 
loudest declaimer against the Clergy Reserves and 
State grants. To see and know such things may well 
make men infidels, if they only look at man and neglect 
to read God's holy word. It seems plain to me that the 
whole clerical staff belonging to the Conference Metho- 
dists have given in to the cruel principles of an eccle- 
siastical absolutism. They have long been tainted with 
a time serving, selfish, and proud degeneracy in their 
public movements, and because the progress of the 
Methodist system and the hierarchical power which they 
hold made them of consequence in the State, they have 
become fairly deluded and greatly carnalized in their 
movements and measures. The power of the Methodist 
clergy here is not so great as in England in a political 
sense, and yet our present Government seem quite in- 
clined to rub their hands with a little State silver to keep 
them quiet and obtain their support. They profess to 
have abandoned politics, and stigmatize other ministers 
who stand up boldly for religious liberty, while at the 
same time they are bowing and soraping at the doors of 
the government offices with hat in hand, begging first 
for one state grant and then another. They have seven 
hundred pounds sterling yearly from the Clergy Reserves 
Fund, five hundred pounds currency for their college 
paid out of the taxes of the people, and not long ago 
drew £3,600 sterling from our exchequer, by order of 
Earl Grey, to settle an old bargain made with Governor 
Maitland, at the time they became political renegades, 
not long previous to the insurrection of 1837, and very 
soon after the creation of the 57 famous rectories by Sir 
J. Colborne, which brought on the insurrection. Their 
present movements will eventually break up the Metho- 
dist body here, over which they rule with nearly as 
much arbitrary power as that assumed by Dr. Bunting 
and his coadjutors. This is not the time to imitate 
papel assumptions and dictation with permanent suc- 
cess, neither by Methodist preachers nor by any other 
body of ecclesiastics. 

If I had an opportunity of speaking to Earl Grey 
and Lord John Russell, I would tell them frankly, 
what I believe fully from facts here made palpabie, 
that the Clergy Reserves lands must either be given 
up to the Canadian Legislature, to be disposed of 
„ according to the well-understood wishes of the people, 
‘as Queen Victoria has said to be her desire as to the 
government of these parts of her realm, or the tie 
which binds Canada to Britain will be greatly weak- 
ened indeed, if it does not snap asundes suddenly, 
attended with great public disasters. I am no Annex- 
ationist in any sense or degree, and I wish and hope 
to end my days as a British subject, fully believing 
that the British constitution is the best in the world, 
if the rotten and cankerous evil of Church and State 
connexion were removed and abolished, as it ought to 
be. But if in Canada there are proofs made plain that 
the Imperial Government of England intends to hold on 
to the Clergy Reserves, to gratify the bishops, and set 
up here a State Church, I would give little for the peace 
of the country, nor would I stay in it but for a very short 
time. It is utterly impossible to have the Clergy Re- 
serves retained and have peace, even if all the Catholic 
priests, the ministers of the old Kirk, and the Methodist 
preachers, should join on with the Bishops of England 
and there underlings here. Public sentiment in Upper 
Canada is formed, and will abide firm, on the great 
point at issue. If the present Government should prove 
recreant, the people will force another into existence 
more honest, at least in avowals and pledges ; and, if 
that should swerve, they will have another called into 
power, until their righteous wishes are granted, if they 
are not overawed by a standing army; and I hardly 
think the people of England will pay for an army to 
enslave us in Canada. I hope the Almighty will dispose 
the hearts of British senators wisely to abstain from 
attempting to set up here the Antichristian power of a 
State Church. J. W. 
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A Wiszacrs.—The mayor of a certain English 
borough was lately asked, “ls it on account of some 
utility supposed to be connected with the practice, that 
vou have the maces carried before you to church every 
Sunday? and, if so, What ie it?“ „It is of no use, only 
it is the custom, and the Bible tells us to keep to all the 
old customs.” The Bible! how? where?” „ Don’t 
you know that it says, Custom to whom custom?“ 
“Then nothing, whatever it is, if it becomes once the 


custom, should ever be laid aside?” “ No, certain! 
not; the Bible says it should not,” 1 , 


join together to spoil the people, by holding the seventh |} 


who compose the Canadian Conference in their defec- | 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Brighton, July 12, 1850, 

Mr Dear S1n,—In commencing a correspondence 
with you from the shores of South Australia, I confess 
Seo chief difficulty consists in the choice of subjects 
possessing the stronger claim upon our mutual atten 
tion. I cannot, however, do more justice to my own 
feelings at this moment, or perhaps contribute more 
| effectually to the gratification of some of your readers, 
than by deseribing briefly my first impressions while 
‘sailing up the beautiful gulf, St. Vincent. A pious 
mind naturally gives vent to his gratitude to God for » 
} prosperous voyage over such masses of water as inter- 
, vene between England and Australia. It is no less 
} gtatifying to gaze, with indescribable expectancy, upon 
one’s newly-adopted country. 

In sailing up the gulf, there was a fine view of the 
country for, perhaps, ten or twelve miles inland. Be- 
| yond this distance from the shores for a great length on 
this part of the coast, there is a ridge of finehills, bearing 
| the appearance of great fertility, and bounding what ap- 
| pears to be, and whet for the most part really is, a 
beautifally wooded and fertile plain. The scenery is, 
therefore, very good. On examination, however, the coun- 
try, fot some distanee inland, is more or less sandy, and 
in many places the plain is much inferior to the hills. 
) The gulf communicates with Port Adeluide by means of 
a river, into which a ship of lange tonnage cannot pass 
without considerable difficulty. The sand-banks (called 
bars) Beneath the water all rourd the mouth of the 
river, are some of them impassable, except at high 
water. Every ship is, therefore, conducted by a steam 
tug from the gulf to the port. Sometimes many hours’ 
| delay arises out of these circumstances. A few thousand 
pounds would effectually remedy these defects, and 
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greatly facilitate the ingress of the larger ships, as well 


as abridge the length of an Englishman’s voyage. Port 
Adelaide is a small, but rapidly thriving town. Its 
houses are chiefly one story high, and as dissimilar in 
form and size as the independent owners could construct 
them. ‘The land of liberty, at least as compared with 
England, boasts not of models or imitators. Its in- 
habitants think and act for themselves, and it is due to 
the tradesmen at the Port to add, that their shops and 
dwelling-houses are less adapted to inspire the newly- 
arrived immigrant with pleasure, than they themselves 
are disposed to congratulate him with a cheerful and 
hearty welcome. I found this town full of enterprise and 
bustle. Every tradesman was ina hurry: walking or 
riding, he appeared to be oectpied about something of 
importance. I saw no sorrow, no hunger, no poverty 
in his exterior. He appeared deeply in earnest. I per- 
ceived a marked distinction between the labourer—the 
man of all work—of England and South Australia. 
Here he is independent, as his servitude is always a 
marketable commodity. It happened tome to see 
the roads and streets of this flourishing little town in 
the worst condition imaginable. They were literally full 
of mud, and abounding with deep ruts and sloughs, that 
' filled every stranger with alarm. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, thought nothing of this. The light two-wheeled 
vehicle, driven at tandem, was hurried through thick and 
thin, consulting the ease of neither the poor animal nor 
the electrified passenger. The road from Port Adelaide 
to the city (a distance of seven or eight miles) was, when 
I first saw it, in a worse condition than I ever saw the 
same length of road in the most rustic and thinly popu- 
lated parts of England. A few days’ rain suffice to make 
the travelling even dangerous; and a few sunny, windy, 
day have an equal tendeney to fill the roads and the 
traveller 's eyes with clouds of dust. I have seen the dust 
‘blown up in such thick masses as to obscure, and even 
totally hide, every object when only a few yards distant. 
Such is one of the greatest nuisances to be met with in 
the province. A person who never left Britain can form 
no conception of the extent of this evil. The London 
and Bristol smoke is not more discernible at the dis- 
tance of twenty miles, than the dust of Adelaide at the 
same distance. 

I shall not trouble you with many remarks respecting 
the city of Adelaide. It made some deep impressions 
on my mind when I first saw it, and it merits a better 
description than I have ever seen of it. But Adelaide 
of 1850 differs widely from Adelaide of 1848 and 1846. 
Buildings of all descriptions, from Government offices, 
police stations, hotels, manufactories, to commodious 
dwelling-houses, are rising upon every hand. Spacious 
streets now appear where only six months since the 
cursory visitor to the town might have supposed the 
land was unsurveyed. Pass through the place in what 
direction one may, the mason, bricklayer, carver, car- 
penter, and joiner, appear in great request. So rapidly 
have emigrants from almost every part of the world 
arrived on these shores during the last twelve months, 
that houses have been inquired for by hundreds. O/ 
course, many persons lately arrived have hurried onwards 
into the interior of the bushy district, but the great ma- 
jority have lingered in and about the city of Adelaide 
amalgamating themselves with the population of the 


metropolis and her suburbs. The rapidincrease of the 
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population necessarily prevents the erection of many good 
and handsome dwelling-houses, In this respect it may 
be viewed, by the admirer of lofty and tastefully-built 
houses, as an evil. At present, almost all the city con- 
sists of houses one storey high. There are only a few 
streets abounding with exceptions to this general re- 
mark. Time and labour will, however, introduce many 
houses of two and three stories. I shall not now enumerate 
and describe the several places of worship in the city, but 
reserve them for the subject of u future letter. The 
streets of the city are most of them now becoming 
a rising ground, Adelaide has not yet the facilities for 
emptying herself of her superfluous water and filth ; nor 
is it to be supposed that evils like these, so numerous, 
and involving in their removal so much cost of labour 
and expense, can be remedied all at once. Complaint 
is often alleged by the city against both the road com- 
missioners and the Government for their sluggish atten- 
tions to the evils existing within her boundaries, and 
should their removal be as tediously performed as in 
times past, now labourers abound in the province, an 
unpleasant feeling, will generally exist, and reflect much 
odiam on theeity commissioners, Water is conveyed from 
the river Torrens to the city in water-carts, which. is at- 
tended with considerable expense. It is expected that 
means will be resorted to for giving the inhabitants a 
plentiful supply at a much cheaper rate; and while there 
is no social or domestic comfort more absolutely essen- 
tial to the city, there is none more possible of attain- 
ment. In a country like this, where the dry season 
sometimes extends over seven or eight months, a scarcity 
of water is a great calamity, and ought at once to be 
provided against. Adelaide will soon become a very 
thickly populated and thriving place of business. It is 
the invariable and periodical resort of the bushman, and 
the inhabitants generally of the province. To go to 
town is like going home—to embryo England. The 
commerce, trade, jollity, conviviality, recreation, &c., 
common to Britain, are all to be enjoyed here. The 
bushman smiles as he trots along the road in the direc- 
tion of town, indicating by his appearancee that he anti- 
cipates enjoyment. His principal wants are soon to be 
met, his desires gratified, his debts paid, and all his 
accounts with debtor and creditor placed afresh on a firm 
footing. He is sometimes one of the drollest creatures 
imaginable in his dress, habits,and manners. With an 
old sun-burnt straw hat, secured to his head by a hand- 
kerchief passing over the crown and fastened under the 
chin, a short black pipe, a leather band round the 
waist over a blue shirt, a long pair of gaiters, or, perhaps, 
a pair of boots, as the season may require, and a horse, 
which is more familiar with good pasture than a diligent 
groom, carrying his rider, and his rider's blanket or his 
coat, he trots or canters over the country as one 
breathing the atmosphere of liberty and enjoyment. 


I was much struck, on first arriving in the province, 
by the felicitous manner in which the whole country 
appears to have been surveyed and laid out in square 
sections of one mile each, with the roads straight, and 
sometimes running in a line for many miles. Some 
persons dislike the monotony of a long straight road, 
but it is the kind of road most favourable to rapid inter- 
course between long intervening distances. The ad- 
joining lands are found conveniently laid out for pur- 
poses of agriculture, fencing, &c., and thus an estate, 
of whatever dimensions, has a unique and compact ap- 
pearance. 


It is now supposed that all the chief roads near Ade- 
laide are soon to be repaired. A tax has recently been 
levied upon all drays, spfing carts, and vehicles gene- 
rally, to which considerable resistance is offered by some 
men of every class ; for although every one feels the an- 
noyance of sloughs in a public road, and anxious to have 
them immediately remedied, he is determined that such 
a remedy shall not be found in an unconstitutional and 
offensive tax. ' 

For the present I shall not attempt to describe the 
public spirit of the majority of South Australian colo- 
nists, as elicited by the Governments here and in 
England. The subject requires more personal inves- 
tigation than I have yet been able to give it. 

I cannot conclude this letter without alluding to the 
mingled feelings of pain and pleasure, disappointment 
and satisfaction, of all who arrive in this province. In 
many respects, everything exceeds the expectation of 
any cautious man, who, in reading, while in the northern 
country, the garbled, extravagant, incorrect, and im- 
perfect statements and descriptions of the state of 
things throughout the province, which are so widely 
circulated there, made ample allowance for fable and 
flattery. For my part, I now feel very much gratified. 
The climate is certainly most salubrious, although ex- 
ceedingly changeable. The heat in summer is very op- 
pressive, but by no means so hot as many persons in 
England suppose. The majority of persons who come 
here suppose they shall have no ill health, no pains, no 
sorrows, no difficulties; and scarcely an evil of any kind 
but what can be removed in a few hours, and by a very 
little exertion. They soon discover their mistake. III 
health is seen here. Poverty is seen here. Great diffi- 
culty in acquiring a suitable and familiar means of 


rally throughout the province cannot be ascertained 


from books now before the English public. Provisions 
are expensive, house rent enormously high. Labourers, 
mechanics, and tradesmen abound. Labour is sometimes 
scarce. Great multitudes of respectable young persons 
are driven from the towns to seek employment in the 
bush, Some of these return in disgust and mortification 
to avail themselves of the recently acquired friendship 
of some one living in the town, and thus it often happens 
that young men of talent and energy fitted to spheres 
that often present themselves at home, are compelled to 
loiter about for weeks and months before obtaining a 
comfortable and respectable subsistence. 

It is impossible, under these circumstances, to avoid 
seeing a number of persons in the province, who would 
have done wisely by remaining in England. For some 
time to come, the men who should emigrate are those 
who possess a little capital, or great industry, a general 
acquaintance with lifé, and genius enough to be able to 
subsist on more than one honest profession. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, W. 


— — 


IRELAND. 


Tun Proproszp Roman Carnottoe UMvnnerrr.— 
The * list opened for this University con- 
tains £2,000 in donations, and a few annual sub- 
scriptions. ‘* Missionaries” are to be sent, not only 
through the country at home, but through all parts 
of America and the British colonies, to collect sub- 
scriptions. In the western province, the oppo- 
sition to the Queen’s Colleges has been successful to 
some extent, whilst, on the other hand, the atten- 
dance of Roman Catholics from the southern counties 
has increased at the College at Cork. 


Tue Tewant-Leacvr,—Meetings continue, and 
the agitation with undiminished activity. 
The council of the Tenant-League have adopted a 
resolution, providing that there should be added 
to the first of the county meetings an addendum 
to the effect that, in the bill to be laid before par- 
liament by the Irish Tenant-League, provision be 
made for the permament protection and improvement 
of the farm labourers, in connexion with the 
arrangement of the questions between landlord and 
tenant." 


Tus Dvustmw Trapes Unton.—Preparations, it is 
said, are in active progress for the reorganization of 
this body, which some years since possessed conside- 
rable influence in the conduct of political affairs in 
the Irish metropolis, and which, notwithstanding 
the extreme democracy of its composition, came fre- 
quently into collision with the popular leaders of 
that time, including the late Mr. O'Connell himself, 
‘then in the full meridian of his power. The re- 
vived body contemplate, as a portion of their future 
labours, the disentombment of the Repeal question, 
and direct interference in the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the city. An attempt will also be made 
to create a fusion of the discordant factions into 
which party has been split up by the struggles 
between the rival halls of Muse and Conci- 
liation; and, with this object in view, a bold push 
is to be made to induce Old and Young Ireland to 
form a coalition altogether independent of the two 
% houses.’’—Dublin Corresponpent of the Times, 


Rerropvuctive Paurzn Lazsour. — The indus- 
trial 3 of in- door paupers is extending in 
Ireland. e Kilkenny Journal states that, nine or 
ten months ago, the experiment of employing the 
paupers in the cultivation of land would have been 
tried, but no land was to be had under exorbitant 
prices—£3 and £4peracre. Lately, however, the 
idle state of the paupers, and their consequent 
demoralization, forced the matter again on the 
notice of the guardians, and they resolved to take a 
dear lot of land rather than none. They obtained a 

iece of Sir W. Cuffe, and the results are thus 
— pictured :— 

land was 5 

thes Seve. ond 1-1. labours of the husband- 

men, and circumstances were agains: the guardians, Yet how 

did willing bands make light work? Mr. Blanchfield tells this 


at the last ng of the —— His expectations were 
not look fora 


wo, and the season was 
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be seen; and with the general mode of farming 
work executed, he, a practical judge, is bighiy 


The Limerick correspondent of the Daily News 
forwards a detailed report of industrial arrangements 
in the Union Workhouse of that town, also pro- 
mising success. 


Re-comMeENceMentT or THe Sates in run Rx- 
CUMBERED Count.—The sales in this court, which 
had been interrupted during the recess, re-com- 
menced yesterday week. The entire amount 
realized was £49,425. The competition was very 
active for several of the lots. Some tenant-farmers 
took a spirited part in the biddings ; but in no case 
did a farmer succeed in becoming a purchaser, On 
this occasion there were no English or Scotch bidders 
in the court. 


— — - 


Snare von run Vanrry or Don WaiskeRanpos, 
—An American has patented a rat-trap, into which rats 
are enticed, partly by a bait and partly by a mirror, in 
which the rat, seeing his own image, goes forward to 


living is felt here. Indeed, the state of things gene- 


meet good company, and, being thus lured on to the 
turning table, is precipitated into the cage. 


MR. BRIGHT ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOL - 
ASSOCIATION. 


The hon. member for Manchester has addressed 
the following to the of the Lancashire 
Public School Association, in reply to an invitation 
to attend the Educational Conference in that town, 
which commences to-day :— 


Rochdale, October 24th, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, inviting me to the educational conference, to be 
held in the course of next week. 

I do not think it ‘ikely that I shall attend the confer- 
ence, although I si.all view its proceedings with interest. 
From the foundation of your association, I have paid a 
constant attention to its labours, and to the question 
you have undertaken to bring before the public; and 

have not abstained from connecting myself with your 
movement from any disapproval of the principles you 
have promulgated, The main features of yous project 
are the establishment of what you term “ secular’ edu- 
cation, by a system of public schools, supported by local 
rates, and controlled by local authority, Iam entirely 
in favour of ‘‘seoular’’ education; and am thoroughly 
convinced that the notion of teaching doctrinal religion 
in schools, as we teach geography and arithmetic, is in 
most cases a pretence or a delusion. We may teach the 
history contained in the Holy Scriptures as we teach 
any other history; we may teach the geography of 
Palestine as we teach the geography of our own country ; 
but the facts of history, and the geography which relates 
to events and countries mentioned in the Bible, are not 
religion; nor do I think anything worthy of the name 
can be well taught by a schoolmaster surrounded by a 
crowd of boys, and under the disadvantageous circum- 
stances which are notoriously inseparable from the con- 
duet of all schools. Religion is something very different 
from the task-work of schools; and its.introduction, as a 
branch of education, in the manner insisted on by many 
of your opponents, seems to me calculated rather to de- 
feat its own object, and to make our schools less useful 
for 10 good purpose. Religion is to be chiefly incul- 
cated by precept and example at home, so far as human 
agency is concerned; or by those who, deeming them- 
selves called to teach and preach the gospel, are en- 
trusted by parents with this special branch of the train- 
ing of their children. It is fessed to be taught in 
Oxford and Cambridge by —— and appliances the 
most complete, and yet it would require more than com- 
mon ingenuity to discover that the classes educated at 
the universities are more Christian in their lives and 
conduct than those whose only school education has 
been of a “‘ secular’ character. It is because religion is 
a matter of the Aeart rather than of the Aead, that I am 
convinced it will gain nothing by being aced on & level 
with the sciences generally taught in schools. To teach 
it as a task will make it distasteful; and if associated 
with, and reckoned amon the — tasks and 
labours of the school, nothing can save it from the dis- 
like with which the majority of children regard the 
drudgery of their school hours. 

With regard to your project of local rating and local 
control, it is quite clear that if you have the one, you 
must have the other; and whatever objections may be 
fairly raised to your plan, it appears to me that no other 
mode of securing a public provision for education could 
be tolerated. On this part of the question my opinion 
is not strong or decided, but I will freely admit that the 
arguments used by many of your opponents who are 
voluntaries, drawn from the necessity of the volun- 
tary principle in matters of religion, and from the wis- 
dom and justice of unrestricted ind and trade, seem 
to me of little, or of no value, in considering this ques- 
tion of education, The reasons which demonstrate the 
mischief and injustice inseparable from state support to 
religion, seem to me not applicable against a system of 
education 71 by local rates; and the right to 
freedom of industry and xchange does not refuse to us 
the privilege of combining, if we think proper, for the 
education of our children. What you propose, if I un- 
derstand it correctly, is, a permissive rather than a com- 
pulsory measure, and to enable the people to do, upon 2 
plan of municipal management, that which is supposed 
to be done less advantageously under the present sys- 
tem. But some of your opponents insist that religion 
shall be taught in schools, and argue from this, that, as 
it is injurious and wrong to teach religion by aid of 
public taxes, so it must be wrong, and an infringement 
of the rights of conscience, to support schools from that 
source. But this is begging the question. It must first 
be shown that it is wrong to teach reading, spelling, 
grammar, or geography, without any admixture of rell. 

ng, before — man can insist, on the plea of 
conscience, that only schools where religion is taught 
shall be tolerated, and that such schools shall not be 
maintained from public funds. It would be as reasona- 
ble to ask, that the schools of design should be closed 
because religion is not taught with the art of drawing; 
or to insist on religion being taught in the schools of 
design, and then to refuse Government aid or support on 
the ground that public funds cannot properly be appro- 
priated to religious pur 8. 

I think the question whether schools may be su d 
by rates or not, is one, not so much, if at all, of principle 
as of expediency, to be determined by experience here 
and elsewhere, and by the condition and circumstances 
of the country, or district of country, which is under 
consideration. II the nation, or a fair majority of the 
nation, think it wise to adopt a system of cation, 
supported by local rates, u the control of local au- 
thority, with general powers defined by act of Parlia- 
ment, i cannot sce that an 1 is violated, or that 
any man's — is invaded. I confess, however, that 
the whole question has presented itself to my mind 
under great, but I hope diminishing difficulties, and I 
have not hitherto felt myself free to take any active 
pant with regard to it. The information I have ga- 
thered from some intelligent friends resident in the 
New England States of the American union, has led 
me to regard the scheme of common schools supported 
by local rates with more favour; and I have seen no 
sufficient answer to the case, and the arguments they 
have laid before me. : 

But — that all these points are settled, I cannot 
conceal from myself the enormous difficulties which sur- 
round the question of a public provision for education 
in this country, and which forbid me to hope for an early 
termination of this great controversy. ‘The existence of 


‘an Established Church, claiming, and, in many cases, 


exercising, a dominant authority, is an obstacle which 
will long frustrate any attempt at a general 
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the le. If a particular church is commissioned 
— — ite views of religion, and to tax all sects for its 
support, it seems but a moderate proposition that it 
should largely interfere with the education of the people, 
A “State Church” is a usurpation, and will not easily 
relinquish any means of strengthening itself against the 
— which it instinctively feels are preparing for its 
overthrow. It will, therefore, oppose itself to the 
utmost to any scheme of education which will give in- 
struction to the people, unmixed with those teachings 
which are intended too often to make them submissive 
to the authority of its priests. The people of this 
country may be in favour of a State Church, but a por- 
tion of the heavy price they pay for it is to be found in 
the difficulties thrown around the question of public 
education by the fact of its existence. 

I bave given you at some length, but as briefly as I 
have been able to do, something of my views on the 
question you are engaged in. It has many difficulties, 
and I am not in all points so clear upon it as to feel 
justified in becoming a member of your association ; 
and my time and efforts are so fully occupied in other 
matters, public and private, that I shrink from any new 
labour in which I do not distinctly see a pr of 
being useful. I think the public owe you much for the 
discussion you have — on one of the most import- 
ant questions of our time; and although at present | 
shall be a spectator rather than an actor in the feld, I 
shall continue to feel a deep interest in the working 
out of the great problem, on the ultimate solution of 
which your association may be destined to exert a 
powerful influence. I am, with great respect, yours 
very truly, Joux Bricut. 

To Mr. N. V. Smiles, Lancashire Public 

School Association, Manchester. 


RECENT AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 


At the annual dinner of the Waltham Agricul- 
tural Society, which was held at Waltham - on the- 
Wolds, in Leicestershire, on Friday week, the 
Marquis of Granby delivered himself of his ideas on 
the present prospects of the agricultural body, his 
object being to show that employment has been 
flagging and poverty increasing in this country since 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and that we have been 
suffering a regular annual deterioration ever since. 
The chief object of his attack was the foreign trade 
of this country,. the extension of which, he said, 
was the sole object of the free-traders, and not the 
procurement of cheap food. ‘If it is cheap food 
that they desire, there are many other taxes they 
should take off. Why do they retain the tax upon 
tea? For what can be more necessary to the 
humbler classes of this country than that wholesome 
beverage? Why do they retain the tax upon malt? 
For what can be so wholesome and so necessary for 
our working men asa glass of good beer? [cheers. | 
I say, therefore, that their object is not to get cheap 
food, but to extend the foreign trade of this country.” 
The Marquis next adverted to the return of the Poor- 
law Board, than which, he said, nothing more fal, 
lacious had ever been offered to the British public. 
In the returns, they had compared the total main- 
tenance of the poor in the year 1849, with 
that of 1848, and they show that there has 
been a decrease in the total charges of the 
former as compared with the latter year; but this 
reduction has — in the salaries of officers, the 
building of workhouses, and that kind of thing ; but 
the actual relief ate to the poor in the year 1849 
has been greater than in the year 1848."’ This state- 
ment Lord Granby said he had taken from the 
National Protection Society ; but by an official 
tabular statement of somewhat higher authority, it 
appears that the total decrease in the amount of 
relief in 1849, was no less than £403,515, or 9.4 per 
cent., without reference to salaries of cfficers or od es 
establishment charges or workhouse loans, neither 
of which were included in the return. The Marquis 
then addressed himself to the question of forei 
trade: I am about to quote from a work I saw he 
other day—a very able work, I think—from which I 
ventured to make this extract, showing the im- 
portance of our home trade compared with our 
foreign trade, for which everything is to be sacrificed. 
This calculation, however, is not strictly true for the 
present year, because the 3 trade of this year is 
estimated at £60,000,000: Ihe gross value of our 
foreign trade does not equal the revenue; while, 
taking the profit of £62,000,000 at 10 per cent., it 
only equals £4,000,000 or 46, 000, 000 profit on the 
whole of our foreign trade, for which everything is to 
be sacrificed "—not equal to one-tenth part of our 
annual revenue, and it is ‘ not equal to one-sixth of 
the interest of the national debt, not equal to one- 
ninth of the rental of the land, and one- 
fortieth part of the profit of the home trade’ 
[cheers]. And for this fifty-two millions 
this insignificant fraction in the country’s calcu- 
lations, everything else is to 8 hear, 
hear). The Times remarks on this tirade:—“ It is 

impossible to a with respect, or even with 
— of a public and solemn declaration that the 
argest foreign trade in the world, the largest there 
ever was in the world, the support of millions 
amongst us, and the source of our power and glory 
among the nations of the earth, is an ‘ insignificant’ 
thing ; and that, because the profit of the merchant 
does not amount to more than four or five millions.“ 
it should be added that the Marquis gave excellent 
advice to the farmers, and concluded in the language 
of Lord Stanley,—“ It good farming will not 
answer, depend upon it bad farming will not either.“ 
The meeting of the Canford Estate Agricultural 
Show was marked by the striking incident of a 
speech by the lady of the principal guest—in this 
instance, the Baronet of that ilk, Sir John Guest. 

The Canford estate is Sir John's property, and the 

** yearly agricultural show is described as, more 

correctly, the yearly encouragement given to his 

tenantry by the liberal landlord, who subscribes 


nearly all the prizes offered for com tion. The 
meeting was held on the 22nd; Mr. Divett, 
M.P., did the chief honours of speech making ; but 
after the prizes were awarded, Lady Guest rose from 
beside her husband, and said :— 


Iam taking an unusual course, but I wish much 
to 22 to you a toast which lies near to my heart— 
“The pr ty of the labouring classes. From a 
child I have had much experience of them. I passed 
some time with and lived among the mining classes ; and 
certainly a finer body of men does not exist anywhere 
than coke oe — In my — 1— 18 less 
acquainted, perhaps, wit people; but 1 hope to 
become more acquainted with them day by day. My 
feelings are strongly in their favour, and I am sure they 
will be borne out by experience. There is no finer set 
of people anywhere than the working classes of this 
country. Look at France; look at Germany. You go 
into a cottage in England, and you see every attempt 
made to be as moral and decent as possible. Excuse 
me for making these remarks. To raise the condition 
and to expand the mind of the peasantry should be our 
aim; for without those advances it is impossible that 
even the most experienced agriculturalist can go on. 
Forgive me for trespassing thus unduly upon your time 
and permit me to propose The labouring classes. 


At so unusual but so admirable an incident the 
audience were extremely delighted; and the kind- 
hearted lady resumed her seat amidst deafening 
cheers. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 


GRAND BANQUET AT YORK. 


On Friday, in return for the extraordinary mark 
of hospitality shown by the Lord Mayor of London, 
in March last, to the municipal authorities of the 
— eg towns in the United Kingdom, a splendid 
quet was given, in the Guildhall, York, to Prince 
Albert, and the chief magistrate of the me lis. 
Ninety-four mayors of boroughs, representing all the 
different portions of the ki — were present. The 
city was crowded with nobility and gentry. The 
hall, which is a fine old Gothic apartment of the 15th 
century, was decorated with great taste. At one 
end was placed the principal table in a semicir- 
cular form, five tables, stretching at right angles to 
the base of it. These all shone with epergnes, pla- 
teaux, centre pieces heaped up with pines, grapes, 
and the richest fruit, with silver plate, beneath in- 
numerable lights. Among the embellishments were 
various productions in patent glass silvering, 
prepared expressly for the occasion, as being pe- 
culiarly appropriate to a festival to celebrate the ap- 
roaching congress of the artistic industry of nations. 
ese specimens consisted of gilt, silvered, and 
bronzed figures, bearing large globes of silvered glass, 
on whose surfaces the whole scene was vividly re- 
flected in miniature. Two highly-chased salvers, on 
pedestals, at the head of the centre table, in ruby glass, 
the inner surfaces being variegated by the applica- 
tion of the silvering process, were very beautiful. 
There were also three superb drinking eups, one for 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and one each for 
the Lord Mayors of London and York, the first in 
ruby glass, portions of the stem and base internally 
checquered withjsilver, and on the sides bearing 
beautiful white sunken medallions of her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort, and the royal arms of 
a The other two cups were of the same size 
and shape, b ut instead of g ruby and silver, the 
colours were emerald and silver; and on the sides 
were the private arms of each of the Lord Mayors, 
together with the usual heraldic emblazonments of 
the cities of London and York respectively. The 
roof, sides, and pillars, glittered with civic banners, 
for the most part finished with great beauty and 
formed of the richest materiale, soft silks and glisten- 
ing satins, whereon were displayed arms, devices, 
and heraldic bearings, each one of which had its 
uliar history and significance; the banner of 
ork was worked by the Lady Mayoress, and was 
conspicuous to the right of the chair. Behind the 
chair was placed an emblematical device represent 
ing Britannia in her conventional attire receivin 
the industrial pioducts of Europe, Asia, Africa, an 
America, at the base of a palm tree, on the branches 
of which rested the arms of the city of London, while 
the shields of York and of the most important 
cities and towns of the kingdom surrounded 
medallion portraits of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, placed in the centre of the decoration. 

Immediately in front of the royal table, there was 
erected a stand of considerable dimensions, and 
covered with crimson cloth, upon which was built a 
magnificent design, composed of the various swords 
and maces brought to the banquet by the several 
mayors. They were valued at £12,000. 

Shortly after six o'clock the company began to 
arrive, but it was nearly seven before they entered 
the banqueting-hall. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert was loudly cheered, and her Majesty's Minis- 
ters, and the Lord Mayor of London, received an 
enthusiastic greeting. 

Among the guests at the royal table, were Prince 
Albert, the Lord Mayor of London, the Archbishop 
of York, the Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl Fitz- 
william, the Marquis of Abercorne, Lord John Rus- 
sell, the Earl of Carlisle, Earl Minto, Earl Gran- 
ville, Lord Beaumont, Lord Feversham, Lord Over- 
stone, Sir G. Grey, the Right Hon. Sir C. Wood, 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

After the usual toast of the The Queen, the 
Lonẽn Mayor gave His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert.“ In the presence of that august — 
who had honoured them with his attendance this 
day, at great al inconvenience, his lordship 


person 
could not express all that his feelings would prompt. 
It might well be said, on his yal Highness’s 


crossing the sea from Osborne, to attend this ban- 
quet, as it was said of a Roman Emperor of old, 
‘+ You carry the hopes of Britain in your bosom.”’ 
His Royal -— in this his adopted country, 
had entitled to the gratitude and affections 
of the — His lordship concluded by giving, 
Prince Albert, and thanks for his attendance’’— 
three times three [loud cheers]. 

Prince ALBERT addressed the company in a speech 
marked by his usual characteristics as a speaker, but 


especiall A apparently extemporized, 
and Gelivered with evident emotion Ba * 


assembled ; and that is the 
egg eq eee amongst us who 
elt so warm an 


in promoting its 
at the 
tet and 


pri 
feel a consolation in having this public oe ere to express 
(sensation and low murmurs 1412 J. Only at our last 
his elog the earnest- 


Fighest 
what was to him the highest 
the 
with 


ob a heneus of bie (hear, hear). He met 
—— — Ryd er 


flowing dy. with other 


tails of our undertaking ; and 


by the {loud cheers and applause). 
stitution of Sir Robert Peel's miod was — 
statesman, and of an English statesman [cheers 
„ but conservative upon principle 

s impulse drove him to foster progress, his 
and great ex showed him how vastly 
of a State and of society is de- 
important, but how difficult, aleo, it is to 
— in accordance with its fundamen- 
organic growth in nature (loud cheers 2 


principles, like 

was also peculiar to him that, in great things, as in small, 
difficulties and objections occurred to bim firet. He would 
anxiously consider them, pause, and warn against rash resolu- 
butions ; but having convinced himself, after long and careful 
investigation, that a step was not on! right to be taken, but of 
the practical mode also of safely tak it, it became to him a 
apparent Uaniiny chuages tate esaregnesé powered axtion, ond, 
at — — — to make any — sacrifice which 
its execution might demand [vehement applause). 

Lorpv Joux Russert returned thanks for the 
ministers; but said nothing to demand quotation. 
Earl Fitzwilliam . “The Royal Commis- 
sioners and the Exhibition,“ which was responded 
to by Earl Granville. The House of Lords” was 
proposed by the Lord Mayor of York, and briefly 
acknowledged by the Marquis of Clanricarde. 
“The House of Commons” followed, and was ac- 
knowledged by Mr. E. B. Denison. The Earl of 
Carlisle, in proposing ‘‘The Health of the Lord 
Mayor of York, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and 
the Mayors present,“ alluded to the historical asso- 
ciation of the ancient city with his usual point and 
graceful diction. 

It is something to be permitted to borrow a brief recollection 
from the place in which we may be. and eo miz the business of 
the present associations with the past. You, my Lord Mayor, 
have reminded me that York in former times received presi- 
dents and princes. We might go still further back, for this 
ancient city witnessod the death of ope, and probably the birth 
of another, Roman — gy gave a grave to Severus, possi- 
bly a cradle to Constantine [hear, bear]. We this night see it 
receiving in the same ancient halls a princely person, at 
once the subject and the lord — the duteous subject and 
the tle lord—of her who rules an empire wider than ever 
submitted to Roman power or was known to Roman ecience 
Uoud cheers}. But the days when York would have received 
the wearers of the Roman t 

g art cheers). I donot 
undue com ut or unreasonable 


new impulse to ptt —7— hear, 


4 stirring : ~~ fh ee the trumpet 
— of battle, or to the shout of homicidal triumphs, but we 
are sum them to the peaceful field of a nobler compe- 
tition—{hear, hear]—not built apon the superiority and pre- 
dominance of one country, and the depression and prostration of 
another, but that all may strive which can do most to embellisb, 
to improve, and to elevate their common humanity. 

The toasts of The Lord Lieutenant of the Three 
Ridings,” The Working Classes, The Coun 
Magistracy,“ The Magistrates of the Borough, 
and The Lady Mayoress,” followed, and it was 
midnight when the Prince left the table. There 
was a grand concert and a ball in the Great 
Assembly-room, and the city was brilliantly illu- 
minated. 


Tue Orrressive Parent Laws AnD THE Exuist- 
tTion.—A public meeting of the members of the 
Inventors’ Patent Law Keform League, formed for 
the purpose of diminishing the expense and increas- 
ing the security of British patents, and thus enabling 
the inventors with greater safety to expose their 

roductions at the great Exhibition of 1851, was 

eld at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, yesterday 
evening week, in order to explain the objects of the 
association, and adopt an address to the Queen for 
the purpose of obtaining protection for inventions. 
A report from the Committee of the Patent Law 
Reform League was read, which stated, that the 

resent Patent laws exact the large sum of £400 

fore it will acknowledge an inventor's property 
for the United Kingdom in his own invention, 
whereby all inventors who are not rich men are de- 
barred of their rights. Notwithstanding the recent 
Provisional Registration Designs Act, the poor in- 
ventor has no efficient tection, In nearly all 


cases the most important inventions have been pro- 
duced by poor men, who, from want of capital to 
obtain a patent for their inventions, have been 


robbed of a fair return for their labours, it being 
the large capitalist who can obtain patents; 


onl 
— where they take up the inventions of r men 
they also take the largest share of the profits. 


1850: The Monconformist, 817 
Several were made, setting forth the hard- more on the subject. You seem to have fared worse | General Changarnier having addressed sharp re- 
ships under which poor inventors labour, and the | under Lord John Russell's administration than I did monstrances to the Minister of War upon the im- 
facilities for piracy under the present laws; and also, | under the Duke of Wellington’s. propriety of removing General Neumayer from his 
that the law passed in the last session only protects “Sir, your obedient servant, command, General Schramm replied that he was 
designs, and not inventions. A series of resolutions “ ARCHIBALD PRENTICE. as Minister of War, to take this step 
were carried to the effect that the great event of the 22, Broughton-street, Salford, obliged to assign his 
exhibition of the industry and inventive talent of all| Manchester, 21st October, 1850.” Changarnier, and that he was 
nations has prominently exposed the defects of the = tain in es of his 


patent laws and the non- fulffiment, on the part of 
the commissioners, of the promised protection of 
original inventions, and renders it expedient fot 
those who are thereby prevented from exhibiting to 
enforce, by all legal ond available means, the insti- 
tution of reasonable patent laws, which would secure 
a permanent industrial benefit so society at large. 
That the meeting viewed with great anxiety the 
probable inefficiency of the approaching exhibition 
in consequence of the enormous amounts charged 
for patents in the United Kingdom, by which great 
numbers of real inventors will be debarred from 
exhibiting their productions, and therefore the ex- 
hibition will not be a fair representation of the in- 
ventive genius and manufacturing skill of this and 
other nations. It was suggested that it would be 
highly beneficial to the British and foreign inventors, 
and society at large, if international arrangements 
could be entered into, to assure protection to inven- 
tors in all countries for inventions approved by the 
authorities of the great exhibition. It was also re- 
solved that the previous proceedings of the Inven- 
tors’ Patent Law Reform League should be ap- 
proved, and a petition, founded on the resolutions, 

esented to her Majesty through the Secretary of 

tate for the Home Department. 


Coot Sass ror THe Exnursrrion.—Mr. R. H. 
Horne, author of“ 2 and to whose aptness 


in tic conceits the Poor Artist“ testifies, has 
ad d the following suggestion to a morning 
paper: —“ The time for transplanting vines is near 


at hand. Why should not a number of the finest 
sorts of vines be planted in positions where the 
foliage will be most needed, thus obtaining a cool 
and lovely shade, arrangements being also made for 
training their festoons in the most graceful and pio- 
turesque forms? I say nothing at present of grapes. 
Of course there would be none for the first year ; but 
a most beautiful shady screen might be obtained, not 
only from the vine leaves, but trot other plants. 
Clematis and honeysuckles, for odour, with various 
parasitical plants, orchider, &c., might be added, to 
combine their varieties to the same effect. Their 
stems would not be at all in the way, because they 
must be fenced off. As it now seems more than 
probable that this splendid structure will remain 
standing some years, the sooner the requisite 
arrangements for lofty avenues and arches of fruits 
and flowers are made, the better. We may thus 
compete with the tropics in more ways than one. 
At any rate get the roots in the ground, so as not to 
lose the season; the designs for training can be 
made afterwards, in conjunction with aviaries and 
fountains.” 
—— 


— 


THE NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTY. 


Among the numerous tributes of sympathy (says the 

Wakefield Examiner) we continue to receive from 
contemporary and other quarters, we are glad to 
include the following communication from Mr. 
Archibald Prentice—a name honourably associated 
with the origin, ſprogress, struggles, and final triumph 
of that memorable and righteous confederacy, the 
Anti-corn-law League :— 


“To the Editor of the Wakefield and West Riding 
Examiner. 


“Sir,—A meeting of the Birmingham Politica] 
Union had been held in 1830, a full report of which 
appeared in one of the newspapers of that town, 
and the type was a second time used in a reprint of 
the report, in the form of a pamphlet. I copied it 
into the Manchester Times from that pamphlet, and 
used the again in producing it in the form of a 
pamphlet, which, to the number of 4,000, I gave away 
to my readers, as I had done in the previous year 
with Col. 1 admirable ‘“‘ Corn-Law Cate- 
chism.“ Soon afterwards I received an intimation from 
the solicitor for the Board of Stamps and Taxes that, by 
publishing such matter without a threepence hal 
penny stamp, I had incurred 4 — 2 of 28 

ounds for each copy of the pamphlet so published, 

ut that the information laid against me was for only 
six penalties of twenty pounds each, It was at the 
same time considerately intimated that if I peti- 
tioned the Board there might be some remission of | 
the —- I was not disposed to petition, but 1 
wrote to the Board stating that the matter had paid 
the rr halfpenny duty in the — 
paper before it appeared as a pamphlet; that it had 
again paid duty in my 


N 


paper before I produced it in 
that pamphlet state; that reports of speeches were 
constantly eppearing without the exaction of the 
tax; and, finally, that I was astonished at the ap- 
plication, and would not pay any penalty. In about 
six weeks I received another letter from the solicitor 
saying that the Board, having considered my petition, 
had lessened the Nies incurred to ten pounds, 
on the payment of which further proceedings would 
be stayed. I instantly wrote to him that I had 
not petitioned but remonstrated—strongly remon- 
strated, and repeated the 22 of my astonish- 
ment at the application, and my declaration that I 
would not pay, In about six weeks more I received 
a third letter from him, in which I was again told 
that my petition had been laid before the Board, and 
it had agreed that on the payment of ten 
pounds no further proceedings would be taken. As 
the Board persisted in calling my remonstrances 


‘mination to carry out into practice 


moved. 


mation of a branch to the West K 


gressing in St. Mary Cray. 


J. G. Wurrtien, roe American Quaxer Porr. 
There,“ said our driver, “is the birth-placé of 
John G. Whittier,” whilst he pointed to a 
farm-house on the of the town of Haverhill, 
situated a short walk from the road side; or, as the 
— himself describes the old homestead, “ Our 
arm-house was situated in a lonely valley, half sur- 
rounded with woods, with no neighbours in sight.“ 
Soon after my arrival at the busy and beautiful 
village of Amesbury, where the great poet of 
humanity now lives, I ascertained his whereabouts, 
and gave him a letter of introduction, written by our 
mutual friend, W. A. W „an untiring co- 
labourer in the work-field of reform. I found him 
at home, in his modest little Quaker cottage, where 
his friends and visitors are sure to meet with a kind 
reception. On the adjoining lot is another nest in 
the bushes, where a family of singers give vocal 
utterance to the melodies Whittier writes. Mr. 
Whittier responded to the rap at the door, and in- 
vited me to take the chair, in a plain, neat room, 
which commands a view of a large and beautiful 
garden, where he spends a share of his leisure time 
when his health will permit him to work there. He 
gave me an introduction to his excellent mother; 
and, after a little chat on the common topics of con- 
versation, politely invited me to remain and take a 
cup of tea with him. I knew quite well that I was 
in the presence of one of the purest-minded and most 
gifted men in America—a man whose name and fame 
are world-wide, and as familiar as household 
words ’’—a man whose mighty thoughts are winged 
with thoughts of fire. But he was so unassuming, 
so accessible, so frank, and so well “posted up 
on all matters of news, that whatever subject is 
broached, one feels at home in the presence of a 
friend whilst conversing with him. is eminent 
poet of the slave is about forty years of age. His 
temperament is nervous-bilious. He is tall, slender, 
and straight as an Indian. He has a superb head: 
his brow looks like a white cloud under his raven 
hair. His eyes are large and black as sloes, and 
glowing with expression. He belongs to the Society 
of Friends, and, in matters of dress and address, he 
is a Quaker of “ strictest sort.“ Should a stranger 
meet him in the street, with his collarless coat and 
broad- brimmed hat, he would not discover enything 
remarkable in his appearance. He certainly woul 
not dream that he had seen the Elliott of America. 
Bat uncover his head, and see those star-lit eyes 
flashing under his magnificent forehead, and he 
would see at a glance that a great heart, a great soul, 
and a t intellect, must light up such a radiant 
front His fellow-townsmen are proud of his 
fame, and well they mey be, for Amesbury will be 
known all over the world, to the end of time, as the 
residence of John G. Whittier, the poet of the 
poor. - Englander. 

Hanay Vincent N Kent.—On Tuesday the 15th, 
and Wednesday the 16th of October, St. Mary Cray 
was again favoured with two eloquent lectures from 
this able 


advocate of the rights of the e. Mr. 
Vincent lectured in the Sabbath-sc 


and Educa- 
tioual Institute; the founder, William Joynson, 
Esq., presiding on both occasions. The subjects 
introduced on Tuesday night were, “The social, 
moral, and intellectual characteristics of the upper, 
middie, and working classes of Great Britain—the 
transition state of modern society and government 
—rapid growth of the rr er in nd 
and Europe—the moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion of the only true conserva- 
tism.” On the following evening the lecturer 
dwelt on “The politics of Christianity — our 
resent political and financial condition in Eng- 
nd—our claims—a great reduction taxation 
—a change in our entire system of finance, and a 


the le 


th reform of parliament—a voice of 
to the — — This is the third time Mr. Vincent 
has addressed large assemblies in St. Mary Cray, 


but never before were the truths en re- 
ceived with greater applause, or with deeper deter- 
the powerful 
principles enforced. J. Owens, Esq., of Woolwich, 
and the Rev. — Smith, of St. John’s 
Wood, London, seconded a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, which before the chairman put, he re- 
sponded to some suggestions thrown out by Mr. 
Sens, and offered the use of the hall on Thursday, 
the 24th inst., to hold a public 2 for the for- 

ent Freehold Land 


Society. Thus the cause of real reform is pro- 


m» a 4 


nn 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, October 30, Two o'clock, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. _ 
Faance.—It was reported in Paris on Monday 
night that General Changarnier had tendered his 
resignation as Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
Paris, in consequence of the displacement of General 
Neumayer, who commands a division of infantry of 


the same army, and en in a supreme 2 the 
confidence ot bated . — The displace- | 
ment of General Neumayer is attributed by the 


) 


petitions, I thought that the remonstrance 1 
could make was to send no answer, and I heard no | 


Wakefield, The Rev. John Gordon, of Coven 


their full imtegrity the 
office. It is well known het General ier 


has ee disputed the power of the Minister of 
War to dismiss officers under his command 
without consul im. It is said that General 
Changarnier then addressed a very decided letter to 
the President of the Republic, who took no notice 
of it. This fresh eruption of hostility between the 
President and General Ch ier has produced 
in all circles the greatest agitation, and there is no 
end to the rumours afloat. The representatives of 
the Assembly met in great numbers on Monday at 
the legislative palace, and insisted upon calling an 
extraordinary sitting of the Committee of Perma- 
nence for the same evening.——-The next most im- 
portant political fact of the day is the decided 
adhesion of the venerable M. Dupont de l' Eure to 
the policy of abstinence from voting adopted by the 
Democratic party. M. Dupont de I' Eure was 
mentioned as the candidate of the republicans for 
the representation of the Nord. 

Irany.—The Seatuto of Florence, of the 2ist, 
mentions a note said to have been addressed by the 
Court of Sardinia to those of Naples; Rome, and 
Tuseany, and countenanced by England, calling 
upon those governments to bear their share of the 
seventy-five millions due to Austria for expenses of 
the late war, the campaign having been undertaken 
by Sardinia with their consent and assistance. 


Dent AND THE Dvucurzs.—Hamburg corre- 
spondence to the 26th inst. confirms the late state- 
ments of a cessation of hostilities, not by virtue of 
negotiations or treaties, but solely because the belli- 
gerent parties seem to thimk that any advance on 
either part would be without success. The Hol- 
steiners have already had convincing proofs of the 
strength of the D positions, and the Danish 
General is by no means inclined to resign the advan- 
— — of his position for the doubtful chances of a 
battle. 


Tun tate Burctary at Ma. Hotrronp's.— Yester- 
day morning, Police-constable Mason brought up at 
the Marylebone Office a man named John Mitchell, 
who had been taken into custody by officers of the 
M division (Southwark), on the ch of having 
deen concerned in burglariously breaking into the 
mansion of Mr. James ord, He is described on 
the charge-sheet as a labourer, living at 23, Little 
Surrey-street, Blackfriars. His left erm was in a 
sling; and as he seemed so weak and fuint as to be 
scarcely able to stand, he was told by the magistrate 
that he might sit while the evidence was being gone 
into against him. There was a mark on his left 
cheek, and he hed evidently sustained injury upon 
different parts of his body. He was taken by the 
police from bed, as & woman was ing his 
wounds, He had wounds on the back part of his 
head, his ears, and other parts of his person; and he 
said someshots were coming from under his sone, 
and that he had shot in his fingers. He admi 
that he was guilty of the burglary, but denied net 

> was the man who had ridden on the cab to the 

trand, though the cabman swore to his identity. 
He was remanded to Monday next. 

Tue Farmer Muaper.— Yesterday the adjourned 

uiry before Mr. C. S. Woods, the coroner, at the 
ite Hart Inn, Frimley, as to the death of the 
Rev. G. E. Hollest, was med and brought to a 
close. The Coroner, accompanied by the jury, pro- 
ceeded to the residence of Mrs. Ho whom he 
examined on several — meg Brey in her 
former deposition. These ts rela principally 
to the penny token discovered in the prisoner Jones's 
and to the identification of Levi Harwood 

his voice. Un the return of the jury, the Coroner 
proceeded to sum up the evidence, directing the jury 
to consider Smith's 2 as evidence only 
jury having deliberated for a 


i 


against himself. The 


few minutes, found a verdict of “ Wilful murder 
wainst m Smith, James Jones, and Levi 
ar wood.“ They further expressed an opinion 


that there wad not sufficient evidence to return an 
adverse verdict agdinst Samuel Harwood, and that 
there was no evidence to show which of the three 
men included in their verdict fired the fatal shot. 


Burrꝗu Anti-stare-catnen Assocration.—The 
Yorkshire tour, We understand, will commence at 
Sheffield) on Monday, Nov. llth, and includes the 
following towne: — Hull, York, Leeds, Darwen, 
Blackburn, Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, and 


pd Ne Bey Bee a oe utation, 
urnet r. Kin t Bury St. Edmun 
on Tuesday, the 13th” tabing Norwich, Yarmouth, 
and Lowestoft, the following days. 


—" 
— — 


CORN EXCHANGE, MARK.LANE, Weonrsvay, Oor. 30th. 

The grain trade is without material alteration. There is very 
little life in it, and sales are only in retail, but holders of good 
qualities renjaia, nevertheless, very firm. The importations, 
with the exception of flour seem to be falling off. Up to last 
night, they were :— 

Wheat—Englisb, 220; foreign, 5,660 quarters, Barley 
Eaglish, 1,080 ; foreign, 4, 140 quarters, Oats—Englisb, 250. 
Irish, 2,470; foreigo, 5,800 quarters. Flour—Englisb, 1,490; 
foreign, 7,230 sacks or B.rrels. 


adversaries of the President to his energetic ener- fq Liy there arrived, from the 22nd to the 24th inst., 
tions in order to prevent any cries of * 11 Em- abet barrels and 5,000 sack ol flour, and 10,500 quarters 
pereur! from being at the review of Satory. | of wheat, 
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From its extensive cireulation—far exceeding most of 


lar character published in London 
„ of a simi ts a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, — those relating — — 
Books. Articles of — Consumption, tua 8, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects. 


The terms are low :— 


and under 5s. Od. 
ra — Two Lines Os. 6d. 
Half a Column £1 | Column „eee £2 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 


for payment in London. 


Tun Terms or Sunscription are 26s. per annum, 
13s. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Subscriptions (payable in advance) are received at the 
Jffice, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-bill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Cockshaw. 


‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg to inform our Dunstable correspondent that 
whilst we should be glad to promote his views, it is 
contrary to our rule to copy from other 
journals. 

“J. Ashworth.” We regret that we are unable to in- 


form him. The question is one for a lawyer. 

„% Noneon.” The Surrogate of the district, we ima- 
gine. Where would he prove a will? That will 
answer his question. 

“M.D. Jones.” We can excuse the soreness, but we 
cannot print it. 

„ R. Plant.” As it stands, the pa h is an adver- 
tisement on which we should be liable to duty. 

„ W. Higgs.” We are not cognisant of any. 

G. T.“ Every man would e for himself whether 
time was or was not wasted. e think it was, but 
our thinking so, does not prove it. 

„8. Brett.” We know nothing whatever of the insti- 
tution. 1 


— 


Che Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCT. 30, 1850. 


SUMMARY. * 


THE week can hardly be described as quite, 
barren of incident—but events have heen few, and, 
unhappily, are not of a cheerin * Rumours 
of war, and reports of burglaries, divide public at- 
tention between them, save so much of it as the 
recent Apostolical Letter of Pope Pio Nono has 
absorbed. The Exhibition Banquet at York is 
almost the only prominent fact of the week to 
which we can refer with unalloyed pleasure. 

The country was startled the other day by the 
announcement of the Times, in a characteristic 
leading article, dictated, perhaps, by some Austrian 
official, that a proposal had been submitted to the 
British Government, by Russie and France, to 
coerce Prussia into a more rigid observance of her 
engagements to the Court and Government of 
Denmark. Russia, according to the plan con- 
templated, was immediately to occupy the province 
of Silesia, and France the Rhenish provinces. Of 
course, it was at the same time announced that 
our own cabinet had refused their sanction to this 
scheme, but had recommended, in lieu of it, 
energetic remonstrance to Prussia, to be made 
severally and singly by each of the three powers. 
If this article was intended, as we suspect, to bully 
Prussia into a recognition of the Federal Diet at 
Frankfort, and a eonsequent abandonment of con- 
stitutionalism in Germany, it has signally failed. 
The timid, om too far, become te. 
Prussia has long been playing a see-saw game of 
bold resolution, and of silly compromise. But, at 
] „ber concessions a to have reached 
their limits, and she daringly fronts her insidious 
rivals and foes. She has taken military grey 
as by treaty she is entitled to do, of both the 
northern and southern roads into Hesse Cassel, 
thereby declaring to the world that she is prepared 
to resist foreign intrusion into the Electorate. On 
the other hand, the Ztmes of yesterday asserts that 
the Bavarian troops on the frontier have received 
orders from Austria to march into Hesse, and that 
= this time they are probably “ over the border.” 

eshall see. If the Times has been correctly in- 
formed, and the said orders have not been counter- 
manded by electric telegraph, a conflict is close at 
hand, or has already occurred, the portentous issues 
of which none can forecast. Already there is a 
panic on aes at Vienna. War is costly, and 
Austria has exhausted her pecuniary resources. 
True! she has an immente standin army—but 
with Prussia engaged hand to — in mortal 
strugtzle with her, is she able to keep down Hun- 

ary, to hold her Italian provinces, to govern the 

iscontented Croats, or to suppress the smoulderin 
disaffection of her own people? But Russia wi 
be at her back! Perhaps so—well, Russia is far 
from omnipotent. The very appearance of a 


affairs is sufficiently alarming—and if blood be 
once drawn, we would not value a single throne on 
the continent at two years’ purchase. 

The Pope’s “ ae letter — by the bye, 
what wondrously tious terms these usurping 
ecclesiastics, whether Catholic or Protestant, un- 
blushingly assume, as if to remind the world of 
the contrast between what once was, and what 
now is—the “ spostolical letter” has lighted up in 
this country quite a blaze of indignation. e 
“leading journal” is absolutely furious, and 
threatens to let loose on Rome Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi. All the papers are struck of a heap, as it 
were, with surprise. Was ever anything so 
audacious—so besotted—+so ungrateful ? It is an 
insult flung in the face of our beloved Queen—a 
virtual denial of the validity of holy orders in the 
Established Church —an illegal usurpation of 
authority—a—in short—very impudent as well as 
mischievous affair. The clergy of Westminster 
ask advice of their diocesan under the novel cir- 
cumstances in which they feel themselves placed 
—and the Bishop of London condoles with them, 
and exhorts them to temperance and charity. The 
daily papers quite bristle with “ correspondence,” 
and almost every writer makes a grimace at the 

r old Pope. We cannot choose but smile. 

v, the evil to be frightened at is here, nestled 
in the very bosom of the Establishment, and but 
for it, Rome would have been laughed at as in- 
sane. What, now, has the Pope done? He has 
imitated our own hierarchy, in basing ecclesiastical 
arrangements on a territorial division, thereby 
assuming that, in right, and in hope, if not in fact, 
all souls are his—that the present bishops are pre- 
tenders—that the clergy under them are not in 
holy ordera—and that most of the people are un- 
believers. But in doing this, he is only repeating 
the conduct of our own lord bisho With just 
as much right as the Pontiff of Rome, and no 
more, this is precisely the way in which they have 
dealt with the country. They now see their arro- 
gance in a mirror, and are astonished and indig- 
nant. Well, well! We do hope that earnest- 
minded Christians will not meddle in this rivalry 
of assumptions equally offensive in both parties, 
and equally unfounded in reason or Scripture. 

Pope is merely giving our prelates and clergy 
a taste of the treatment they themselves have 
thought good enough for Dissenters—and we must 
say that the late behaviour of some ecclesiastics on 
the episcopal bench, and many off it, has been an 
encouragement to the Holy Father to revive his 
claims to England. As to religious truth, we do 
not see how this papal rescript touches, or can 
touch it. We have no fears on its account. We 
think it safer face-to-face with an open foe, than 
arm-in-arm with false and hypocritical friends. 

This leads us to notice the movements of the 
Anti-state-church Association. If we have not any 
striking facts to narrate, we have at least some 
pertinent remarks to offer. The principle which 
that Association is diligently, and not unsuccess- 
fully, toiling to instil into the public mind, is the 
true against the dangers with which 
Protestantism from within, and without, is assailed. 
The territorial and parochial systems, all but in- 
separable from a State establishment of religion, 
a the best handle to Roman usurpation, and 
the strongest inducement to seize upon it. As it is 
essentially worldly, so it eminently invites and 
subserves worldly ambition. It proceeds upon an 
hypothesis which, so far as it is admitted, en- 
2 supineness and unintelligent trust, and, so 

as it is repudiated, commits flagrant injustice. 
The best method of protecting the people of this 
country from the effrontery of Rome, is to en- 
courage in them free inquiry, and individual 


spiritual independence. This is ~~ incompatible 
with our territorial system, and a State bounty 


upon certain creeds and rituals. We must destroy 
the Establishment, as a system, before we can 
fairly liberate the mind of the community. 
It enslaves almost every influence which it 
touches — the legislature, the literature, the 
press, the social estimates and habits, nay, the 
thinking capacities of the age. The country which 
can quietly submit to the yoke of prelatical arro- 
cannot be far from the condition requisite 

the easy triumph of Papal assumptions. Hence, 
the British Anti-state-church Association is, in 
our judgment, doing more to save our posterity 
from bondage, than any organization now at work. 
During the past week the etary, Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams, generally accompanied by an efficient 
Welsh colleague, has been holding very crowded 
and successful meetings in some of the principal 
towns of North Wales; and Mr. Kingsley, the 
society’s lecturer, has been at work in Suffolk, 
amongst the farmers, just now a hopeful class. 
The campaign will soon be carried on with 
still greater vigour; and, possibly, the Pope’s re- 
script will be found to lend some assistance to the 


Russian soldier in Germany—so thorough is the 
antipathy of Teutonian to Sclavonian—will kindle 
a flame of patriotic ardour, for the independence of 
Fatherland, from one end of Germany to the other 

and losses in the field ma 4 as in 

Hungary, be concealed and balanced by treachery 
in the camp. At all events, the present aspect of 


cause. 

Burglary is in its hey-day— but is far from 
lucky. It would seem as if all the housebreakers 
in England had held a conference for the promo- 
tion of their craft, and had spread themselves 
simultaneously over the provinces to test their skill 


and daring. What is the secret of this? and what 


dhe remedy? We question if there is any secret 


in the matter—such affairs usually grow in clusters. 
One deed suggests another—and where there are 
many of a like kind, the very number tends to 
double itself. But the remedy? The Recorder of 
Birmingham recommends that, on the affidavit of 
two respectable persons that they believe a man to 
be a notorious thief, he shall be held to bail, or, if 
unable to provide it, be locked up. This is a 
remedy which might become ten times worse than 
the disease. Some have suggested that persons 
once convicted of felony shall be compelled to 
register their domieiles—but how is such. a pro- 
vision to be enforced? We wonder no one has 
hinted at branding on the forehead—for society in 
its frights is very apt to run back to barbarism. 
We think the ill-success of burglary will soon 
diminish the frequency of its appearance. We are 
not fond of specifics, and in this case we hardly 
need them. Bells, gongs, rattles, and any of the 
different contrivances for making a noise, may be 
resorted to by the timid and the lonely. Mean- 
while, we have no doubt that increased vigilance, 
and the capture of a few gangs, will soon tell on 
this rather alarming disease of the times. 

What shall we say of the banquet at York, to 
entertain Prince Albert, and to glorify the Great 
Exhibition of 1851? What can we say, but that 
it was sumptuous, and rivalled in expense the 
“ hospitality” of the metropolis itself? In other 
respects, it was very like all other public dinners. 
The speeches were moderate, and politics were, of 
course, excluded—compliments were courteous] 
interchanged, and some noble sentiments — — 
The occasion was unquestionably a felicitous one 
and it would serve no good end to look at such a 
festive gathering, for such a purpose, with the eye 
of a critic. So we shall 2 say, that all things 
passed off well—a happy augury, we hope, of 
the more important gathering which this banquet 
preluded. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill is producing deep alarm 
in the United States of America. It will be found 
“too bad” to be enforced. Public opinion is out- 
raged by every fresh instance of its operation. The 
Southerners have overstepped even the discretion 
of ruffianism ; and, unless they take care, they will 
provoke an insurrection in their own states. We 
watch the working of this abominable measure 
with intense solicitude. 


RUMBLINGS OF AN APPROACHING 
EARTHQUAKE. 


Prussi has given great offence to the self-styled 
“party of order ” on the continent, and, accordin 
to the authority of the Tunes, not yet contradicte 
by the Foreign Office, the absolutist powers are 
meditating a resort to compulsory means to force 
Prussia, if possible, into compliance with their 
wishes. It — deen gravely 2 to the 
British Cabinet that security shall be taken for the 

behaviour of Prussia, and the full and faith- 
ul performance of her engagements in relation to 
the war between Denmark and the Duchies, by the 
occupation of Silesia by a Russian army, and of 
the Rhenish provinces by a French one. This 
modest proposal our Cabinet is understood to have 
declined sanctioning, substituting for it a sugges- 
tion that the Governments of Russia, France, and 
Great Britain, shall severally address to the Go- 
vernment of Prussia a note of energetic remon- 
strance, and calling upon it to fulfil the stipulations 
of its recent treaty o ce with Denmark. 

The complaint against Prussia—which is taken 
as the pretext for this violent enforcement of ab- 
solutist designs—is, that her subjects are allowed 
to join the Schleswig-Holstein army, and to assist 
the Duchies in maintaining their ground against 
the Danes, thus prolonging a war which is a scandal 
to the age, and which is fraught with danger to 
the genera] peace of Euro Much as we con- 
demn this war, and earnestly as we desire to see it 
brought to a close, we cannot discern how the 
good faith of Prussia, in her engagements to Den- 
mark, can be seriously impeached. If her citizens 
have voluntarily proceeded to the scene of conflict, 
it has not been with her sanction, and could not 
have been prevented by the power at her command. 
Our own “foreign legion” in Spain, similarly 
composed, was never quoted against us, or if 80, 
was never admitted to constitute a violation of in- 
ternational faith. As a government, Prussia has 
fulfilled the stipulations which she signed, has dis- 
couraged her own subjects from joining the army 
of the Duchies, and has cashiered every military 
officer of hers who has seen fit to enter the service 
of the sturdy opponents of Denmark. 

But it is quite certain that the real offence of 
Prussia is, that she stands in the way, for the pre- 
sent, of that absolutist reaction which would tie 
up all Germany under the revived Diet of Princes. 
The ambition of Frederic William can serve its 
purposes best by — a show of constitu- 
tionalism in Germany, and placing himself at the 
head of it. Whilst the Government at Berlin 
refuses to go back to the state of things arranged 
by the treaty of Vienna, and overturned by the 
revolution 1848, Russia, Austria, and France, 
regard it as a dangerous rival, the sole obstacle to - 
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their reactionary plans, the last hope of constitu- 
tional government in Germany. To humble 
Prussia, and, if possible, to degrade her in the eyes 
of Europe, is consequently the object of their 
united policy. They might then more easily dis- 

of refractory peoples, such as those of Hesse 
Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, and Mecklenburg. Ger 
many might be sealed against liberal ideas, and 
the entire continent of Europe might once again 
be crushed under the iron heel of princely 
dynasties. 

Is it not strange that Lord Palmerston should 
be asked, not merely to give his sanction to this 
infamous proposal, but that, in some sort, he 
should be a party to it? Is not this the Foreign 
Secretary, against whose continuance in power the 
reactionists were said to have conspired not six 
months ago? Is not this the man for whose con- 
stitutional leanings and liberal policy, a majority 
of the House of Commons, stimulated thereto by 
Whig and Radical journals, gave a triumphant 
voucher ? How, with the remembrance of this 
fact still fresh in their minds, could Russia and 
France hope to gain his consent to their proposal ? 
We reply, simply because they know his lortiship 
much better than the majority of the English people. 
The life of Lord Palmerston, and the tenor of his 
foreign policy, but ill bear out the loud professions 
made by his partizans, of fervent attachment to 
constitutional principles. The truth is, Lord 
Palmerston is, by the activity of his mind, the 
restlessness of his disposition, and the bias of his 
official education, a meddler. As to the side on 
which he offers his services, it is a matter of per- 
fect indifference to him, so long as his interven- 
tion promises to be successful. When constitu- 
tionalism is paramount, he helps constitutionalism. 
When reaction recovers ascendency, he lends his 
assistance to reaction. He has served in several 
Cabinets, careless as to the character of politics 
they might pursue. And, since his public vindi- 
cation, last summer, he has done nothing which 
his Liberal friends can view with other feelings 
than regretand shame. His principle seems to be, 
if principle he has, to side with the strong, and to 
frown upon the helpless. It was so in Italy, in 
Sicily, and in the Duchies, and it will be so, 
substantially, in regard to Prussia. Such is 
our unbiassed judgment of the man. We deeply 
regret being driven to this conclusion—for a crisis 
is at hand in the affairs of the continent, when the 
cause of right against might will need all the moral 
support which Great Britain can give it. 

The prospect darkens. For us who cherish peace 
principles, and sigh for the tranquil development of 
popular progress, appearances are gloomy and 
disheartening. Our wishes rather than our hopes 
still cling to the remaining possibility of a blood- 
less solution of existing difficulties. But it must 
be confessed that conflict seems inevitable. Prussia 
is now fairly at bay. Further concessions to 
Austria would be more damaging to her Court and 
Government than the most unqualified resistance. 
But to maintain her ground against Austria, 
backed by Russia, she will be compelled to throw 
herself on the sympathies of the people. Should 
she venture upon this last step of self-defence, 
Germany will probably rise as one man—but not 
to serve the purposes of any reigning family. 
United, she can, and she probably will, discomflt 
any league of foreign or domestic despots. But 
having asserted her own independence she will 
not stop there. A deep and settled distrust, 
amounting to hatred, of the numerous petty 
dynasties which vex and divide the ple of 
Germany, pervades almost all classes. ‘There will 
be another grand overturn of thrones on the Con- 
tinent—possibly, a final one. Again the revo- 
lutionary flame will spread from country to country. 
Confusion will n get into the ascendant. 
Revenge, we fear, will take satisfaction for former 
disappointments, and Europe will be the scene of 
an uprising more general and more fearful than 
any it has yet witnessed. We would fain shut our 
eyes to the probabilities of the advancing future. 
But it would be useless. Absolutism is mad. 
Untaught by experience it rushes blindly upon all 
that opposes its frantic career. But it is impos- 
sible that it should succeed in its plans—for the 
enlightened intellect of the age cannot, and will 
not, be bound in chains at the bidding of any com- 
bination of princes and rulers. The terrific 


struggle, we fear, is imminent. And when it shall | P 


come, as come it must, we are anxious that the 
peaceful and liberal sentiments of Great Britain 
shall not be misrepresented by our Foreign Office. 
Lord Palmerston has been too much mixed up 
with modern diplomatic intrigues to allow of 
his speaking out the manly sense of the people of 
England. 


TAKEN AT OUR OWN WORD. 


THE “apostolical letter” of his Holiness the 
Pope, describing his intentions and hopes in regard 
to this country, and mapping out the kingdom into 
twelve dioceses, each of which he has erected into 
a bishopric, the occupant of which is to take his 


title from some important town in his see, has 


. awakened, as might have been expected, a very 


neral sensation of indignant resentment. The 
aily journals, without exception, taking their cue 
from the supposed state of the public mind, are 
loud in their expression of disapprobation. The 
letter, it is said, cannot be carried out without a 
violation of the laws of the land. The Queen is the 
sole fountain of honour, civil and ecclesiastical, nor 
is it possible to admit a foreign appointment to 
spiritual authority, especially in the Roman Catholic 
urch, without admitting also, at least by impli- 
cation, a considerable range of power in temporal 
affairs. We have thus, it is contended, not merely 
an “imperium in imperio;“ but one which, owin 
its creation to a foreign prince, will feel the allegi- 
ance due to its creator, and thus introduce into 
the bosom of these realms the germinant elements 
of discord and treason. The affront is not to be 
endured. Pretensions like these must be put 
down with a high hand. The Government and 
Legislature must be prepared to interpose, to save 
the ople from being quietly handed back again 
to the Pope of Rome. 


With very little of this outery can we concur, 
or sympathize. It is not true, as a matter of fact, 
that the Queen is the fountain of all honour ; for 
there are many academical, and some ecclesiastical, 
distinctions, whieh can in nowise be said to flow 
down to their pessessors from the throne. Nor is 
it singular, that in the Church of Rome, spiritual 
authority should carry with it, in some cases, 
power to a of temporal affairs ; for, the like 
may be justly affirmed of the Methodist Confer- 
ence, and, we suppose, of every Presbytery. We 
are not aware that the Pope has claimed, or that 
he is about to exercise, any new power. Long be- 
fore his rescript made its appearance, the country 
was divided for Roman Catholic purposes, and 
each division of it was superintended by a “ Vicar 
Apostolic”—that is, by a man receiving both office 
and title from the Roman Pontiff. The main 
affront, we suspect, has been perpetrated by sub- 
stituting for that office and name those of bishop ; 
thereby offering rivalry to the episcopul bench. 
No wonder that his lordship of London is both 
scared and angry. The honour of Anglican prelacy 
is touched to the quick. “ Comparisons are 
odious,” and many a man may be henceforth 
tempted to draw a comparison between the labours 
and pay of the r of Westminster, and 
the labours and pay of the Bishop of London. 


We look upon the papal rescript with serious- 
ness, not for what it ie, but for what it indicates. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and by a 
Pope who has just returned from exile, into which 
he was driven by his own subjects, acts are de- 
termined upon in reference to England and Wales, 
and hopes confidently entertained, which, two 
hundred years ago, would have savoured of 
madness. Whence comes this difference? Is not 
the Anglican Establishment the grand bulwark of 
Protestantism ? Has she not had abundant 
means in hand for upholding her own faith, and in- 
structing the people in the religious tenets she 

? she had fulfilled her duty with 
and honesty, would Rome dare now, and 
in the season of her weakness, what two centuries 
back, and in days of comparative strength, she 
durst not attempt? Boldness without argues, in 
this case, treason within. That treason has been 
notorious for many a year. State-paid ecclesiastics 
have cherished principles of sacerdotal assump- 
tion, which, consistently followed, could terminate 
nowhere but in submission to Rome. All this 
has been seen, talked of, remarked upon, and 
discussed, year after year — but the people still 
clung to the Church of England as the only break- 
water against Popery. And now they open their 
eyes with — and, instead of wondering 
at their own infatuation, wonder only at the auda- 
city of Pope Pius the Nintb. 

The truth is, that the Anglican Establishment 
has always manifested, more or less, a disposition 
to take the path which leads to Rome—and that 
disposition has been indulged most freely, when 
the hold of the cl upon their temporal posi- 
tion and ions been most threatened. 
The Reform Bill awakened fears that the State 
Church would not escape searching examination, 
and, possibly, legal destruction. ‘The clergy trem- 
bled for the future. Then arose the school of 
Pusey, apt imitators of Archbishop Laud, to shift 
riestly authority from the basis of law to that 
of “apostolical succession,” and to teach the right 
of the priest to all his emoluments, in virtue, not 
of State arrangements, but of Divine privilege 
and powers. ce again sacerdotal authority was 
exalted above both reason and scripture. . 
was denounced. Implicit faith was inculca 
The Church, meaning thereby the clergy, was held 
to be the sole rightful interpreter of God's revealed 
will. The right of private judgment was repu- 
diated. The Keformation based upon it was dis- 

A ceremonial and ritual religion was 
resorted to, and baptismal regeneration revived. 
The “ power of the keys” was talked of, and all 


trampled upon man’s intellect and man’s freedom 
were confidently put forth, Can we wonder at 


the result? The Establishment begot this monster, 


ail 


the fond and foolish pretensions by which Rome | ¢- 


nourished it, and made it formidable. Had there 
been no State Church, there would have been no 
such reaction as we have briefly sketched. It is 
clerical in its source, and it ng up in conse- 
quence of the dangers with which clerical domination 
was threatened. Pius the Ninth has done nothing 
but draw aside the veil, and but claims for his own 
what has been stamped with all the insignia of 
Popery. The denouement is perfectly natural. 
The National Church has blossomed, and behold 
the result—a Cardinal Archbishop and eleven 
suffragans, 


Numerous Burotarigs in THE Provinces.—The 
provincial papers from all parts of the country con- 
tain accounts of burglaries ; almost suggesting the 
existence of a vast conspiracy.“ In Jesmond, 
Durham, two men were found in a house at about 
nine o'clock in the evening. The family were known 
to. be absent, and a light in one of the rooms 
awakened suspicion.—At Wavetree, near Liverpool, 
several burglaries have occurred, and two men 
having in their possession a we of the stolen 
property, are in custody.—The rectory at Purten- 
tall, Bedfordshire, has been en and some 
valuable articles stolen. No one was heard during 
the night; the entrance was made by breaking a 
pane of glass in the larder window.—A bold attempt 
was made to enter the house of a watchmaker at 
Egremont, Carlisle. A ladder was placed up to the 
second floor window, while the street door was 
made fast outside, by — a strong walking- stick 
across, and tying the door - neck and stick together 
with a cord. They succeeded in opening the case- 
ment, and putting their hands inside, no doubt in 
hopes of a good booty, as there were a number of 
watches lying on the bench inside the window ; but 
they fortunately overturned a glass bottle, the noise 
of which awakened Mr. Sealy, who sleeps in the 
place. He called out, What is that?’ and the 
villains hastily decamped, leaving the ladder stand- 
ing.—The house of another jeweller living at 
Workington, Carlisle, has been subjected to an ex- 
periment. The fellow effected an opening through one 
of the shutters by means of an auger, which had been 
worked in various places until the entire width was 
removed, the sheet iron with which the shutter was 
strengthened wrenched, and two squares of glass 
broken, whereby a sufficient gap was cle for 
him to enter and make a selection from the stock, 
This must have occupied considerable time, and 
occasioned no little noise. Nothing, however, was 
missing, from which it is conjectured that the robber 
was alarmed.—Two women have been apprehended 
on suspicion of having been concerned in a robhery 
at the Rev. Mr. Vidler's, at Arlington. The women 
had been disposing of some articles of silver, amongst 
which was a broken silver spoon, believed to belong 
to the rev. gentleman.—On Sunday week, the resi- 
dence of the Rev. R. A. Mould, incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Warringten, was entered by a gan 
of robbers during the hours of divine service, an 
£18 in money, together with several articles of plate 
and jewellery, were stolen. A servant next door 
*‘saw a well-dressed man break a pane of glass in 
the back kitchen window of the house and get 
through ;”” the silly girl, nevertheless, gave no 
alarm.—Early on the morning of the same day, «a 
man entered the house of Miss Dumbleton, North- 
ampton, and pu on a coat and hat which he 
found in the hall, entered a bed-room where a young 

entleman named Davis was sleeping. A struggle 
ollowed, the lar attempting to use a lar 

currier’s knife. noise alarmed the ladies, who 

ned the windows and called for the police. Ina 

short time several came to the spot, but could not be 
let into the house, as the fellow had put all the ke 


in his pocket. Eventual! entered b 0 
window foreed by the — Mary By Davis, all the 


time, kept him pinned to the ground ! 


Camme anp its Cavuses.—At the Michaelmas 
Quarter Sessions of the Cheshire Magistrates, the 
Rev. H. 8. Joseph, chaplain of Chester Castle, 

uoted the following statistics with a view to show 
that the increase of crime, in his county, is not so 
much due to want of employment low wages 
as to other causes—such as the lowness of the edu- 
cational standard, the abundance of beer-shops, and 
the vile character of lodging-houses. 


a of weekly earnings, from September 1819, to Septem- 


From 38. to 108. a Week 37 
— lle. to 18s. —T if ee ee eee eee eee eee 88 
— 195. do Na. „ „„ „%% „%% „% „%%% „„ „„ 66 28 
— 28s. to 40s reer 3 

Un employee! 41 

Married women 15 

Boys and Girls doing notbing ........+++ 9 

ABPPTOMUSED cccccccccccccecccccccceces os 9 

. 17 


In most of the summary convictions, I have not been able to 
ascertain what their earnings have been. From this table we 
see that the majority of the prisoners could and did earn 
from lls, to 18s, a week. 


Mr. Joseph recommended that 1 2 should 
be subject to a licensing power in trates, 
just as beer-shops are; and he formally, suggested 
the establishment of an industrial school for juve- 
nile vagrants, as promising means of diminishing 
crime. To the gravest objection against this 


rea, its expense, he made this anticipatory 
reply :— 


per annum, without 
but if sent to the 


about 7 School, be coul 
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THE HALF CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


— — — 


„History may be defined as the biography of nations.“ — Dr. Arnold. 


[Continued from last week.) 

We left Sir Francis Burdett in the Tower, appealing to the courts of law 
for deliverance from the higher court of Parliament. The action established 
the supreme authority of the Commons ; and Sir Francis had to remain in 
his fortress prison till the prorogation of Parliament—when a great - 
cession was formed to fetch him out; which honour he wisely avoided by 
boating it up the river. ' 

A motion for Parliamentary reform, introduced by Mr. Brand, a Whig 
member—of so moderate a character as to gain a hundred and fifteen votes 
—and another, by Mr. Grattan, for Catholic emancipation, which had now 
become an annual subject of debate, are all that demand notice in this 
session; which closed on the 21st of June. The Houses were prorogued to 
the lst of November, on which day they met, and though not summoned 
for the despatch of business in the sonal form, sat down with more than 
usual seriousness. For on the 25th of the preceding month, it had been 
announced that one of the three estates of the realm had suspended its 
fanctions: the poor old king—now groping in the gloom of almost total 

blindness—was again smitten with that worse malady which obscures the 
light of the soul, and deprives the senses at once of their highest uses and 
their master faculty. In the summer of 1809, the fiftieth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne had been celebrated throughout the kingdom with 
& unanimity and heartiness which showed that the homely virtues of the 
man were kindly suffered to shade the grievous and notorious faults of the 
monarch, but which contrasted painfully with the sadness and apprehension 
that were regnant in the palace. Besides the perennial grief of estranged 
and licentious sons, there was the approaching shadow of a calamity very 
differently complexioned—the king’s youngest and best-beloved child, the 
Princess Amelia, was evidently adying. An affecting incident of ber last 
days completed the derangement of the father’s faculties. It could no 
longer be concealed that he was quite incompetent to even the perfunctory 
offices required of him. Parliament first betook itself to ascertaining the 
exact condition of the monarch, and the absolute necessity of superseding 
his functions and guarding his person. The Court physician predicted his 
Majesty’s speedy recovery, and the Houses adjourned for a fortnight, nem. 
eon. When they re-assembled, the physicians were still of the same 
opinion, and Ministers proposed another adjournment for the same period; 
to which the Lords assented, with some remarks from the Opposition, and 
the Commons, not without a division. A third time, these predictions were 
confidently uttered, in a report by the Privy Council, and a third adjourn- 
ment proposed. Lords Spencer, Holland, and Grenville, demanded a 
select committee to examine the physicians; but the amendment was 
negatived, the royal Dukes, York and Cambridge, voting with the Ministers, 
Clarence and Sussex with the Opposition. in the Commons, a similar 
amendment on the proposition for delay was rejected; and the Houses 
adjourned to the 15th of December. By that time, Ministers found them- 
selves obliged to give way, and the committees were appointed. Their 
reports, presented in two or three days, confirmed that of the Privy Council, 
as to the opinion of medical authorities; but the Premier announced, at 
the same time, that he should move in a committee of the whole House 
a series of resolutions on the appointment of a regent. On the 20th, the 
resolutions were submitted, and the subject was fully gone into. The 
same relations were sustained by Ministers and Opposition as in 1788— 
when a regency was appointed, and the King suddenly recovered—but 
with less decision; as was natural from the degeneracy of the actors on 
either side. Perceval, like Pitt, maintained the prerogative of Parliament alone 
to provide for such an emergency—the Whigs and Radicals still asserted, 
though less stoutly, the doctrine of right in the Prince of Wales, which 
they had taken up from Fox’s unhappy argumentative la The latter 
party proposed to proceed by an address to the Prince, inviting him to 
assume the post to which his birth entitled him; the former insisted on 
the usual procedure by bill, and based it on several resolutions, the chief of 
which restrained the Regent from bestowing peerages, except in a few 
specified cases—which was carried only by very narrow majorities; and 
then with the provision that these restrictions should cease in one year. 
The Prince accepted the regency on these terms, though not without a com- 
plaint of the restrictions im on him; and on February the 12th [1811] 
was formally installed at Carlton-house, taking, among other oaths, that 
against Popery, and delivering a certificate of his having received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Shortly after this ceremony, a grand celebra- 
tion of this virtual accession to the throne was given, very gay and gorgeous 
—in a word, characteristic. A “clean sweep” had been apprehended by 
the Tories, and as eagerly anticipated by the Whigs—whence the delays 
interposed by the one party, and the zeal displayed by the other. The heir 
apparent had taken up with the latter, from the accident of their leaders 
being men of wit and pleasure. This their antagonists resented by putting 
upon him all the indignities law permitted, aided by the alienation 
from his father which his scandalous practices produced. The Whigs, in 
return, made his cause their own, by a disgraceful compact; and united on 
his behalf as though his name were synonymous with peace, reform, and 
toleration; though it does not seem that he took the pains to deceive them 
into believing that he shared their opinions. But the men who had sullied 
their high renown by sanctioning the vices of his youth had died off,— 
Sheridan almost alone remained at his board and “ kept the table in a roar.” 
At the crisis just described, the Prince entrusted Lords Grey and Grenville 
with the composition of a paper, representing his views on the terms proposed 
to him. He showed it to Sheridan, who made such alterations as rendered 
it more satisfactory to the Prince. Grenville and Grey complained ; the 
Prince felt his new dignity affronted ; Court intrigue was employed by the 
Tories, reluctant to retire; the dreadful blow it would be to the old 
King should he awake and find a Whig ministry, served the tender son with 
an excuse for throwing over his old friends—and the Perceval clique, to their 
infinite relief, were assured they would not be dismissed. It was not long 
before the Whigs found in the injuries of the Reyent’s wife an appeal to 
their sympathies strong as that of her husband’s disfavour by his father. 
7s are the r of hereditary monarchy and political parties! 
le remainder of that session was spent in currency and Catholic debates. 
The Whigs, prompted by the financial genius of Francis Horner, the 
owerful oratory of Henry Brougham, and the practical philosophy of Lord 
ing, perseveringly opposed the continued use of a paper currency, de- 
manding a return to what they deemed the sounder system of metallic 
payments and intrinsic values. It was to them rather a recommendation 
than otherwise of this course, that its adoption would compel the abandon- 
ment of the war, which drained away vast sums of coined money, not only 
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for the payment of armies, but also for the conduct of a contraband 
commerce. The debates on the Catholic question were rendered the more 
animating by the signs of change which were manifested. Canning was 
assuming his natural position in this great struggle. Released from the 
fetters of office, his eloquent tongue used its license to advocate, with an 
originality of argument and brilliancy of diction that riveted all ears, the 
abolition of religious disabilities; while he still forbore to press large con- 
cessions, under existing circumstances—and O’Connell’s stentorian voice 
was beginning to be uplifted in the land through which it has only lately 
ceased to echo. The Ministry stood firm. They not only put back with the 
high hand of large majorities the motions brought forward by Lord 
Donoughmore in the Upper and Mr. Grattan in the Lower House; but 
the Irish Secretary, Mr. Wellesley Pole, proclaimed the convention which 
the Catholic Committee had summoned in Dublin an illegal assembly, and, 
persevering, five persons were apprehended—but the first trial, that of Dr. 
Sheridan, issuing against the Government, no further proceedings were 
taken till the first term of the next year [1812], when a Mr. Kirwan was 
found guilty of attending an illegal meeting, but discharged with a nominal 
fine. ‘The debates were more spirited and protracted than ever, covering 
the first three months of the session; and decided by an adverse majority of 
only seventy-five. But both Ministerial and Opposition action was brought 
to a stand by a most melancholy event—the assassination of the Premier, 
Mr. Perceval, as he entered the House of Commons on the afternoon of 
Monday, May the llth. The assassin, Bellingham, made no effort 
to escape, r maniac as he must have been—but, with a savage 
despatch which sympathy for the unfortunate victim can by no means 
excuse, was tried and — within a week — despite the assurances 
of his counsel, that were time permitted to communicate with his friends at 
Liverpool, his lunacy would be indubitably established. A grant of fifty 
thousand pounds was made to Perceval’s children, and an annuity of two 
thousand settled on his widow, with kindly unanimity; the Radicals, who 
could not approve such lavish generosity, quitting the House rather than 
oppose it. But the Tories are very grateful to their servants—at the nation’s 
expense; and further monies were shortly afterwards voted for the ex- 
Premier's son and hisown commemoration. Changes rather important than 
extensive ensued. Castlereagh had previously returned to the Foreign 
Office, which the Marquis of Wellesley had quitted, impatient of serving 
with, much more under, Perceval. The Prince Regent had also made an 
effort, at the same time, to widen the Cabinet sufficiently for the admission 
of Grey and Grenville; which he intimated to them through his brother, 
the Duke of York, and received a flat refusal. They would not—however 
willing to take office—repeat the blunder which they had made, when aided 
by abler men, in compromising the only professions which could enlist for them 
popular support—especially as a new Court influence was at work, as dead 
against them as the first; an influence which statesmen can ambiguously 
declaim against, as almost too disgusting to be named, but which they 
seldom refuse to profit by. They were not asked again just yet. Lord 
Liverpool applied to Wellesley and Canning, but both declined. The 
Whigs took advantage of the crisis to carry, by a few votes, an address to 
the Kegent for an efficient administration. May passed, and the Ministry 
resigned. Wellesley was authorized to form a Cabinet, and to include the 
Whigs if be pleased, but failed—on the household arrangements it was 
understood. ‘The old Whig nobleman, Earl Moira, succeeded no better in 
an attempt at amalgamation. At length, it was settled that a new head 
should be put to the old body—Liverpool take Perceval’s premiership; 
Sidmouth come back to the — and Castlereagh keep the Foreign 
— ; Eldon, of course, to be reassured in possession of the 
woolsack; Vansittart appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer: among the 
inferior changes was that of Wellesley Pole for Mr. Robert Peel“ a pro- 
mising young member,” as old officials patronizingly pronounced. 

Before returning to those scenes of sanguinary warfare and camp move- 
ment of which we have got in advance, one incident of the period must be 
recalled. It was in the sessionof 1811, that Lord Sidmouth, not then 
encumbered with the responsibility of office, made that outrageous 
assault upon the essential privileges of Nonconformists, which happily re- 
vealed to them their own strength. They had more than kept pace with 
the progress of the nation in material prosperity. Hall and Foster had shed 
upon their ministry a glory of intellect and eloquence which prelates could 
not but admire and envy, and which a large class of themselves could not 
appreciate—Andrew Fuller, and other popular polemics, had aroused the intel- 
ligence of their middle classes—and hosts of men, able, and equal to their day 
and —— were at work, unseen, upon the national mind. The labours 
of Wesley and Whitfield had created a mass of decided religiousness, 
alienated from the Establishment in fact, if not in convittion and feeling— 
and the influence of the Evangelical clergy tended to increase at least the 
apparent bulk and strength of orthodox Dissenters. Their missionary cnd 
educational zeal quickened their general activity, and gave them a reputation 
for ardent Nonconformist propagandism which they rarely deserved and often 
disclaimed. They were a tolerated body—liberty of worship and instruction 
4 — but many of the rights and all the honour of citizenship denied. 

he High Church party beheld, with undisguised 1 ing, even this de- 
graded estate and curtailed freedom of Dissent. % ad intended some 
such measure as that of Lord Sidmouth’s in 1800, but Pitt, at the instigation 
of Wilberforce, discountenanced it. The existing state of the law was, in 
the words of Lord Sidmouth, “ that any person, however depraved, how- 
ever ignorant and illiterate, whether descending from a chimney or a pillory, 
if he appeared at the quarter sessions, and claimed to take the oath of 
allegiance to his sovereign, and that against Popery, and made the declara- 
tion provided by the 19th of George the Third [that of being Christians and 
Protestants, and of general belief in the scriptures], was entitled to, and 
could demand, a certificate, although there was no proof of his fitness to 
pre och, or of his having any congregation requiring his ministerial service.” 
The noble lord proposed to remedy this scandalous licentiousness by re- 
stricting the license to ministers of actual, separate, registered congregations ; 
or to persons who should be recommended by at least six householders 
belonging to some such congregation. A storm of opposition almost im- 
mediately arose. Every denomination of Dissenters joined in petition and 
remonstrance. When the second reading was proposed, Lords Grey and 
Stanhope urged postponement. The opposition so increased with every 
day’s sang that Lord Liverpool counselled withdrawal; and, as Lord 
Sidmouth was obstinate, 500 petitions were presented—one of them signed by 
four thousand persons. Lord Erskine moved that the bill be read that day 
six months; and, supported by the whole strength of the Whigs—while the 
Government and bishops could not, in the face of such resistance, press a mea- 
sure which they pretended was for the increased respectability of Dissent—the 
amendment was carried. Such, in brief, was the happy issue of the struggle 
into which Nonconformity was dragged ; and the awakening of that spirit 
which, though it relapsed into indolent quietude with the many, animated a 


| few to aggressive action and positive triumph. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Peninsular War — Portugal invaded — the convention of Cintra—Sir John 
Moore’s Spanish expedition—war with Austria—the campaign of Aspern and 
Wagram—Wellesley captures Oporto and conquers at Talavera—Napoleon’s 
marriage. 

“Ir is the beginning of the end!” exclaimed Talleyrand—the putative 
author of innumerable such phrases—as he retired, disregarded and dis- 
graced, from the presence of his imperious master, whom he had been 
attempting to dissuade from that usurpation of sovere ty in the Penin- 
sula which led directly to his downfal. Happily, we reached “ the 
beginning of the end.” That colossal structure, whose rapid erection, as 
by the successive strokes of an enchanter’s wand, we have witnessed, is 
about to topple in ruins upon its architect. “ Vaulting ambition” hath 
„ o’erleaped itself,” and will“ fall on the other side.” The phantom of uni- 
versal empire, smitten on the seas soon as evoked, but still stretching 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the icy frontiers of Russia, is about to 
vanish at the height of its delusive glory—to exhale among the mountains 
of Spain, and in the smoke of Moscow. The legions that we have seen 
advance from victory to victory, with scarcely a repulse, we shall now see, 
confronted by a sturdier valour, and baffled by a Fabian genius, rolled 
back over the Pyrenees, pressed by exultant victors to their own capital, 
and melting away at the reluctant bidding of the chieftain whom they had 
lifted to an unparalleled eminence of fame and power. With the map of 
Europe beside us—and without such aid the operations of military genius 
are unintelligible, and battles but the unconnected outbursts of physical 
strength—let our glance pass rapidly over the mountains of desolation 
that yet intercept the sight of heaven-descending Peace. 

“ The house of Braganza has ceased to reign in Europe,” was the pre- 
mature announcement of the French “ Moniteur,” the organ of so many and 
such varied forms of government. — omy since that point in his career 
at which we left him, had chan Holland into a monarchy, and conferred 
its crown upon his brother Louis. His brother “yey he had made King of 
Naples and Sicily. The kingdom of Etruria—one of his own creations—he 
had reduced and divided into three departments of France. The Pope he 
had visited with his displeasure, because the ports of the Papal States were 
open to British commerce, and, asserting that, as Charlemagne’s successor, 
he had a right to resume Charlemagne’s grants—added the Marches to his 
own kingdom of Italy. Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, and a part of Hanover, 
he had constituted into the kingdom of Westphalia, and given its sove- 
reignty to the youngest of his family, the sca ce Jerome. He had 
relatives yet uncrowned, beside the staunchly republican Lucien, who con- 
tinually bearded him. Portugal and Spain invited his conquest by the 
weakness of their governments. The latter was in the hands of the adven- 
turer Godoy, who had risen from the ranks of a private in the guards to 
infamous intimacy with the Queen, the mastership of the enervated and 
dishonoured — * and deadly rivalry with the Crown Prince Ferdinand. 
No sooner was war declared against Portugal, on the ground of her alliance 
with England, than thirty thousand men were marched, under the 
command of Junot, through Spain—in accordance with a treaty signed 
at Fontainebleau, October the 9th, 1809—upon Lisbon, which sur- 
rendered at their approach; John, Prince Regent of Portugal (who had 
enjoyed the regal titles and powers since 1799), fleeing to Brazil, his South 
American dominions. The same army that invaded Portugal took care to 
possess itself in its passage of Barcelona, Pamplona, and St. Sebastian, the 
frontier fortresses on the south of the Pyrenees. This alarmed the Spanish 
Court and people. Insurrection broke out, Godoy was imprisoned, and 
Ferdinand proclaimed King in the place of his imbecile father. Napoleon 
invited the whole family to meet him at Bayonne; which the King and 
Queen did, but Ferdinand hesitated. At length he was decoyed across the 
frontier, stigmatized aL, the old King as a usurper, bullied by Bona- 
parte into abdication 8 ay 6], and put into confinement. Charles made 
over all his rights as King of “ Spain and the Indies,” to “his friend and 
ally the Emperor of the French,” who again committed them to his “ dearly 
beloved brother Joseph,” conferring the kingship of Naples and Sicily on 
his brother-in-law and best dragoon general, Joachim Murat. 

On the 20th of July, Joseph entered the capital of his new kingdom, 
surrounded by French and Italian troops. But the Spanish blood was up. 
In every town the populace were slaying those who were suspected of 
favouring the foreigners—the country people were arming—and, to con- 
centrate the patriotic fervour, a provisional ne, under the title of 
Supreme Junta, was established at Seville. e commanders of the army 
and militia adhered to the popular cause, and those that were serving under 
the banners of Napoleon in Portugal, and the yet more ungenial Baltic, has- 
tened to slip back to their native soil and service. But ther not fifty 
thousand soldiers could be mustered, while the French had seventy thou- 
sand; and what was worse, the patriotic dons, whether in the Junta or the 
army, were as conceited and blundering as the people were by turns 
cowardly and ferocious. In the first pitched battle, the Spaniards were 
completely beaten; but eighteen thousand Frenchmen who had penetrated 
into Andalusia, were surrounded and compelled to capitulate. Joseph and 
his army fell back from Madrid to Vittoria, on the further side of the Ebro, 
ready to recross the frontier; and the siege of Zaragoza, whose defence has 
given celebrity to one of its black-eyed maidens, was precipitantly raised. 

But not so easily was Spain to be delivered. As many as the national 
vanity had not blinded, turned their eyes to Britain for assistance. But 
the aid it was determined to render her was first to be given to Portugal, 
which had also risen —— the French, a patriotic Junta sitting at 
Oporto. Sir Arthur Wellesley was taken from his pretorship in 
Ireland for the welcome chance of adding to his Indian trophies the 
laurels to be gathered under the milder skies of Southern Europe. He 
landed on the northern coast of Portugal on the Ist of August, with about 
ten thousand men, while Marshal Junot held Lisbon — its approaches 
with about fourteen thousand, to which number the British forces were soon 
augmented. Sir Arthur marched down upon Lisbon, driving back the forces 
sent to 1 7 him, and continued his progress to Vimeiro; at which eritical 
moment Sir Harry Burrard arrived to take the command, and he again was 
presently superseded by Sir Hugh Dalrymple. Sir Harry was consulted on 
shipboard by General Wellesley, and the latter was forbidden to advance ; 
but Junot attacking him [21st August], he was compelled to fight. The 
French were routed, and might have been annihilated, had not Sir Harry 
interposed with the veto of over-cautious senility; refused to advance on the 
undefended capital; and consented, with Sir Hugh Dalrymple, to the 
“convention of Cintra,” by which the French were allowed to evacuate the 
country when they might have been taken prisoners to a man—for which 
the incapables were subjected at home to an investigation, and loaded with 
— odium. Sir Arthur, indignant, returned to his Dublin Castle. 

ir John Moore had been appointed, in the interim, to the command of 
an army for the liberation of Spain. With the twenty thousand men that 
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had been employed in Portugal, he marched over that country into the 
northern provinces of Spain, having orders to co-operate with the native 
armies there. He reached Salamanca in the middle of November; but 
found the armies he was to aid invisible, the people slinking back into 
uiescence, and both the arms and dollars sent them melted away. Sir David 
aird had been sent with ten thousand men to join him ; but lay a fortnight 
at Corunna in his transport ships, waiting permission from the Central 
Junta to land !—which permission one wonders he did not take. Napoleon 
in person was descending upon the unfortunate general down the Pyrenees 
—about, as he told the world, with his usual magniloquence, to drive the 
hideous English 1 into the sea, and plant French eagles on the 
towers of Lisbon. ith seventy thousand men at his heels, the boast was 
safe. Dashing the vainglorious Spaniards before him, and bearing his 
brother on his wings, he was in Madrid by the 2nd of December, and 
thence started to the north-west in pursuit of Moore; on whom he bore 
down in four divisions—each equal to his own army—and by as man 
routes. Moore’s disastrous retreat to Corunna, heroic defence, death, an 
burial, are ory | the universally known and most dearly treasured passages 
of our national history, commemorated by historian, sculptor, painter, and 
poet. While the disastrous tidings were yet fresh, Canning signed, in the 
name of England, with a proud consciousness of her indomitable prowess 
in a better cause than had yet enlisted her arms, a definitive treaty of 
a 1800), the Supreme Junta, on behalf of the Spanish people [January 
th, 1809). 


Napoleon was recalled from this hunt upon the mountains, by the news 
that the Austrian cabinet had again been stimulated into war by English 
subsidies, and the swelling notes of Teutonic indignation. We will follow 
his rapid march upon the capital that had twice or thrice before received 
him as a conqueror, that we may be prepared for the result of nearer 
operations. Austria, with_exhaustive energy, drew into the field four hun- 
dred thousand men, and divided the command of them between the 
Archdukes Charles and John—the former, in Germany ; the latter, in Italy. 
The victory of Eckmühl broke the Austrian line, and by the 12th of May, 
Napoleon was again in Vienna; the Archduke rallying his forces on the 
left bank of the Danube. The river was crossed, and the battle of Aspern 
fought on the 2lst, rather to the discomfiture of the French. Not till the 
6th of July did the hostile armies confront each other again—and then in 
that tremendous encounter at Wagram which defeated without destroying 
the Austrians. The generals would have maintained the field, but the 
court consented to a peace which verged on a dismemberment of the 
empire. Napoleon addressed the leaders of the Hungarian nation, from 
the palace of ‘Schonbrunn, offering them independence of the House of 
Hapsburg; but evoked no response. Territory inhabited by a population 
of two and a half millions was ceded; seventy-five million francs were paid 
as indemnity for the expenses of the war; and the brave mountaineers of 
the Tyrol, who had been induced to fight in their fastnesses for a dynasty 
that could inspire no loyalty but under the guise of patriotism, were 
abandoned—their heroic leader, Hofer, being seized and shot; leaving 
a name that couples with that of William Tell. Austria would, perhaps, 
have been systematically subjected, as well as despoiled and degraded ; 
were it not that there were rumours of an English armada scudding be- 
tween the Downs and the Belgic coast; whence the scarlet-coated legions 
that were no longer despised might descend to bar the conqueror’s return 
to his own cupital. Had 5 — known how the English people per- 
mitted the thunderbolts of their strength to be placed by royal ſavouritism 
in the hands of amiable incapability, he would have had no such appre- 
hensions. Forty thousand soldiers, afloat in four hundred transports, 
convoyed by two hundred and fifty men of war, were indeed an armament 
which the master of the continent might both envy and dread. But its 
command was given to the Earl of Chatham—a courtier, with nothing of 
his father or brother but their name. He set sail for Flushing on the 26th 
of July, debarked on the island of Walcheren, declined to go up and strike 
a sudden, overwhelming blow at Antwerp, dallied about till every fortress 
was trebly fortified, half his men ill of the fever, and Bernadotte advancin 
with all the troops he could collect—then, with eight thousand sick an 
many dead, destroying what he should have kept, he brought back his 
diminished, dispirited host, having scarcely seen a foe! Such was the 
Walcheren expedition. 


A petty war had been waged meanwhile on the coasts and islands of the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean. But it was to the Peninsula that all eyes 
were turned with a solicitude mounting into the eager expectation of 
unparalleled success—for the belligerent spirit of England had now become 
as military as that of France. Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed, in 
March, to the supreme command in Portugal, and on the 25th of April 
landed at Lisbon. Soult, left by the Emperor to conduct the war, had 
descended from Corunna—one of the northern points of that Spanish 
mountain-land which overlaps Portugal—upon Ferrol, Braga, and Oporto. 
Saragoza had been retaken, and the towns were apparently settling into 
submission, though bands of armed peasants still jurked in every vine- 
covered ravine of the hill country. Sir Arthur took the field with twenty- 
five thousand men, and on the 11th of May appeared on the southern bank 
of the Douro, opposite to the beautiful city of Oporto. By a bold and 
sudden attack, the French were dislodged, and driven down the road to the 
frontier ; along which they bad meant to pass quietly, in order to fall back 
on Joseph’s army of occupation. But Wellesley sent a detachment to 
cross the Douro higher up, and thus intercept the retreating enemy ; which 
was successfully accomplished, obliging Soult to disappear for a time from 
the highway, and re-tread, in miserable plight, the rugged track slong 
which he had exultantly pursued poor Moore. The armies of the Junta 
were not in the way when wanted, or Soult would never have rejoined his 
friends. As it was, the British columns crossed the frontier on the 2nd of 
July—leaving not a French soldier in Portugal; and, on the 22nd, en- 
countered, at Talavera, the vanguard of Victor’s army; while Sir Robert 
Wilson hastened, by forced marches, on the capital itself, which sent forth 
even its garrison to sustain the masses that were falling back from Talavera. 
There, all night, till noon of the next day [27th and 28th of July], on the 
opposite slopes of two hills, parted by a rill of water, the storm of battle 
raged—the men pausing for an hour, beneath the meridian heat, to drink at 
that stream, and, the better instincts of their nature recovering for a moment 
the ascendency, to shake hands across the brook that would presently be 
again coloured mi K. Hood; while military genius sat embodied in the 
British General, on the eminence possessed by his troops. The 
losses of the French, both in men and arms, were reported to be very great; 
and Wellesley was rewarded, when the news reached home, with the titles 
of “ Baron Douro of Wellesley, and Viscount Wellington of Tala vera.“ 
But, less adequately supported than his antagonist by the home government, 
he placed his army in eantonment for the rest of the year; while the 
warriors of Aspern and Wagram came marching on, through the autumn 
and winter, confident of finishing the war at one blow, W. W, 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


e Napoleonist manifesto in the Constitudionnel, 
a by Dr. Veron—which we mentioned in our 
last as the topic of political talk—has been canvassed 
all the week by the French papers. “ Everything is 
now known,” wrote Dr. Veron: it is publicly 
notorious, that a disagreement has arisen 
General Changarnier and the Minister of War. 


Some are pleased to attribute this fact to puerile | 


causes; but, in our opinion, it has a very serious 
cause. General d’Hautpoul, jin his ardour to do 
well, appears to study anew all our military instita- 
tions, like certain savans who entertain the lofty 
ambition of remodelling seience. It ap to us, 
that the General-in-Chief of the Army of Paris does 
not, on the contrary, occupy himeelf, in the difficult 


times thr which we but with the spirit of 
discipline, the welfare and the efficacy of our regi- 
ments. General wishes to preserve and 
maintain: the Minister of War onl thinks of re- 


making and innovating. It is not ‘enemies who 
are in presence, but two systeme wich each 
other. This struggle between two convictions has 
its inconveniences and its ; and, while show- 
ing itself 1 for the zeal. and good offices of 
General d' Hautpoul, the Executive Power may, 
without its appearing as a disgrace, declare itse 
against the one of these two systems which appears 
to be the least in harmony with the wisdom 
and the skilful prudence of his ent. To 
sum up,—General Changarnier holds from Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte the great command he pos- 
sesses ; his honour is the guarantee for the use he 
will make of it. Between the President of the Re- 
public and General Changarnier there is a mutuality 
of feeling and of danger. It is for that reason that 
we do not fear to say, that General Changarnier, 
who already counts more than one service rendered, 
will powerfully assist the President of the Republic 
in saving France, society, and civilization.” 

This sort of tentative eulogy did not answer, it 
appears. The Assembite Nationale, which is said 
to represent more closely than any other journal the 
opinions of General Changarnier, seemed ‘radiant 
with satisfaction ;"’ it declared the article a serious: 
step upon the ground of reconciliation ’’—a pledge 
to the national representation —“ no doubt the 
signal of a new policy, which will dedicate itself 
much more to the interests and future of the country 
than to personal calculations.” Nevertheless, General 
Changarnier himself relaxed not one whit of his poli- 
tical taciturnity. The dénowement, on Wednesday 
last, was therefore unexpected. The Moniteur of 
that day announced the appointment of the Gene- 
ral of Division de Schramm (Jean Paul Adam), 
President of the Infantry Committee, to be Minister 
of War, in the room of General d’Hautpoul, whose 
resignation has been accepted ;"’ and it further 
announced the appointment of “ the General of 
Division d'Hautpoul (Alphonse Henry), Repre- 
sentative of the People,” to be temporary 
Governor-General of Algeria, in the room of 
General Charon, appointed to other functions.” 
This looked like a triumph for General Chan- 
garnier; but, by the correspondent of the Daily 
News, the “apparent victory” is estimated as a 
“real weakening” of that important personage. 
In the first place, the translation of General 
d' Hautpoul to the Governorship of Algiers is pre- 
cisely what the ex-Minister has been continually 
soliciting. Thus the removal of General d' Haut- 
poul is no disgrace ; while it disarms General Chan- 
garnier of all pretext for waging that petty war of 
opposition on points of military form and discipline, 
which made him figure as an important nege 
in the eyes of his subordinate officers, kept up 
his prestige by a series of small triumphs over the 
Government. The new Minister of War, General 
Schramm, is just the sort of man to turn the edge of 
General Changarnier’s opposition: for no man is 
better versed in all the traditions of the War Office ; 
on & disputed point he is certain to be in the right ; 
he is too old an officer to duck to an upstart, how- 
ever imperious ; and he is a decided Bonapartist. 
On the whole, this appointment must be 
regarded as an important step gained by Louis 
Napoleon, Under the specious mask of a personal 
satisfaction to the Commander-in-Chief of Paris, a 
Minister of more weight and tact, equally devoted 
to the President, has replaced General d’Havtpoul. 
Changarnier, having no longer any pretext for his 
boutades of insolence, will be reduced to a passive 
* which will undermine much of his importance. 
le will grow daily better friends with the President; 
and in all probability, and on the pretext of avoiding 
conflicts, he will, as he did in the matter of the dota- 
— 2 — 1 ne eat bee hour to procure from 

ssem the pro i 

Louis Nepalese" prolongation of the powers of 

It is stated in well-informed quarters that there is 
— n mooting the question of the revision 
of the Constitution until after May 1851, the period 
— ibed by the Constitution itself. If such be the 
— nothing can be said against the legality of the 

ute. — Correspandent of the Times. 


The last ‘ccounts from Lvons confizym the fact of 
<covery of a Republica, conspiracy, and the 
Gent and others. 


— —— formet corps. 4,000 men march 
from to join the army in the Tyrol, which at 
present consists of 30,000 men. 14 infantry bat- 
talions and 4 cuirassier regiments march from Hun- 
gary to join the Bohemian army, which at present 
consists of 85,000 men. Both of the armies are 
within half-an-hour’s march of the respective fron- 
tiers. The Emperor is commander in-chief of the 
armies of the Confederation. His Majesty left late 
last nigut for Prague, aceompanied by Prince 
Sch warrenburg.”’ 

Advices from Frankfort are to the 25th inst, 
No change had taken place in the state of affairs. 
The Elector and his Cabinet were still posting 
between Wilhemsbad and Frankfort, and to each 
N they were followed by the Ambassadors of 
russia and Austria. 


ITALY. 

Trauran Inpsrenpence.—The National Italian 
Committee; consisting of Mazzini, Saffi, Saliceti, 
‘Sirtori, Montecchi, and Agostini, have published an 
address to the Italians, in which, after stating that, 
on the destruction of the Roman Republic, the 
Roman representatives nominated Mazzini, Saffi, 
and Montecchi, a National Committee, with ex- 
tensive powers, they announce that the object of 
their association is “ Independence, Liberty, and 
Unity,“ and they call on all Italians and all Italian 

ces to j their standard, 1 — them 
éventual success. In the course of the address they 
declare that they have effected such an organization 
of the forces of the movement as circumstances per- 
mit, and insist on the necessity of Italy becoming an 
-independent nation, The address is dated Lale 


8th September. 
WEST INDIES. 


British Guiana.—The advocates of self-govern- 
ment in the colony of British Guiana have had their 
energies stimulated by the tone of an official corre- 
spondence between the local and the home authori- 
ties, which the Governor laid before the Court of 
Policy on the 18th of September. It would seem 
from papers extending to the 27th 1 — that 
Governor Barkly had represented to Grey that 
“four-fifths of the community are o to re- 
form, but that he and Earl Grey had propounded, 
and in some sort agreed upon, a plan of reform which 
would “simply enlarge the College of Electors by 
a number not named, and limit the term of eer- 
vice of the members to a period not specified.” 
„An additional plan, put forward as a possibility by 
Governor Barkly, is the assumption into the Court 
of Policy of the Mayor of Georgetown, as a sort of 
ex-officio elective member; a change of the qualifi- 
cation of the elective members of that Court; and 
the increase of the number of Financial Represen- 
tatives from six to ten.“ 

On the publication of these proposals, a special 
committee of the Reform Association considered 
them, and unanimously refused their sanction. 
They drew up a memorial to the Governor and Court 
of olicy, praying them “not to sanction any 
measures founded on them; “but on the con- 
trary, to “altogether abstain from legislation in 
connexion with the subject of constitutional reform, 
until your Excellency and honourable Court shall be 
prepared to adopt, as the main principle and objeet 
of such legislation, the substitution for the existing 
legislative institutions of this colony of an Elective 
Council and House of Assembly, based on a system’ 
of full, free, and direct popular representation.“ 


tion issued an address to the colonists, justifying 
this step, and stating at large their views on the 
official correspondence with the Colonial Office, and 
on the minute with which the Governor accom- 
nied it on laying it before the Court of Policy. 
eir address clearly and succinctly sums up the 
reasons aguinst the proposals, concluding with“ In 
short, the slightest reflection makes it perfectly evi- 
dent, that while the changes suggested by Kari Grey 
and by his Excellency the Governor, are intended 
to assume the appearance of liberal progress, they 
leave altogether untouched the most striking evils 
of our present system, and especially the practically 
absolute dominion which the Governor has it in his 
power at all times to exercise over the legislative 
and financial institutions of the colony.“ 
While justifying the rejection in toto of the 
Governor's plan, they, at the same time, recapitu- 
late the ‘‘advan of the Reform movement if 
the Governor should carry his plans into execu- 
tion.” The recapitulation, it is said, affords a fore- 
cast of the character which the news from this 
colony will bear for some considerable period of the 
future. 


If we have a new College of Electors, a new qualification for 
members of the Court of Policy, the Mayor of Georgetown az 
an additional member of the Court, and r additional Finan- 
cial Representatives, there must be a dissolution of the present 
College of Electors. Let the Reformers elect—as they have it 
in their power, even with the present franchise, to elect—every 
new member: with this change in the College of Electors, there 
must be a new election of members of the Court of Policy; with 
all the electors Ke'ormers, and with a ry in the qualifica- 
tion, we will also have five of the ablest of the Reform leaders, 
members of the Court, while the Mayor of Georgetown, as the 
sixth, is sure to be on the Liberal aide: there must be a di-sulu- 
tion of tue College of Financial Representatives—-the Ketorm 
voters will elect len Reformers for their new Representatives; 
and though ali this may not give to the Relormers the power to 
enforce tAcir demands in opposition to the overpowering force 
at the command of the Governor, stil! it will in no way better Ars 
position, and will most strkingly denote the strength and the 
unanimity of the popular feeling in fayour of thorough retorm. 


AMERICA. 
The excitement caused by the Fugitive Slave Bill 


is described as on the increase. Highly coloured 
accounts are given in the New York papers of a 


: meeting of the free negroes to receive Hamlet, who 
had been arrested and ransomed. At a public meet- 
‘*# at Byston, on the 14th. on the subject, Frede- 


4 


At the same time, the Committee of the Associa-| 


rick Douglas stated that the of the fugitive 
slave-law, had created great —1 in all 1— at 
the north, and particularly in places at the west, 
where the coloured population o many towns Were 
nearly all fugitives, or connected with fugitives, 
Within the past two days he had travelled some five 
hundred miles, and found this feeling of alarm to 
exist all along his route, and he Fad met many 
fugitives who were on their way to Canada, After 
relating instances of the manner in which some. 
slaves had effected their escape, he said the prin- 
cipal object of the masters, in regaining possession 
of fugitives, was to gratify a malignant feeling of 
revenge, for every one was well aware that any 
slave who has once tasted the sweets of freedom, 
and realized the fact that he is a man, if taken back 
into bondage, is far from making a profitable slave. 
‘He next narrated the circumstances connected with 
the escape of a female slave, who is now in New 
Bedford, and put the inquiry, if the slave-hunter 
from the south should gain possession of her, and 
should take her through Boston, would the citizens 
suffer her to be taken back into the house of bondage? 
The question was distinctly and decidedly answered 
in the negative. His own family had been greatly 
alarmed recently, by the receipt of two telegraphic 
despatches, to the effect that the hunters were in 
pursuit of his own person; and here he would 
remark that he stood free; not in consequence of 
the passage of any law, but by the payment of 750 
dollars in British gold to the democratic slaveholder 
at St. Michael's, who claimed to own his body: He 
had a larly drawn up bill of sale of his own 
body, yet he sometimes had fears that it might con- 
tain some flaw which would render it of no use to 
him. Upon learning that hunters were after him, 
his first thought was to flee to Canada, but he finally 
concluded to remain at home, and receive them like 
a man, one at a time. Ifthe people of the United 
States were determined to carry out the principles of 
this law, the coloured —＋ could not prevent it. 
They were at the mercy of the people of the coun- 
try. He wished not to deal in the language of 
detiance, as they could proclaim no united resistance 
to the law. It only remained for them to continue 
to suffer; and he felt authorized to state, that the 
coloured po ion of Boston had resolved, one and 
all, that while they can have no hope of successful 
resistance to the Fugitive Bill, they would suffer 
death rather than be returned to the bonds of slavery. 

A telegraphic despatch, dated Detroit, October 
12, says: —“ The slave excitement continues. The 
jail is guarded by our military, who are under 
regular army discipline. The negroes around the 
city are uttering awful threats. At Sandwich, in 
Canada, opposite Detroit, there are, at the least cal- 
culation, three hundred negroes, who lately crossed 
the river, and it is dangerous for a citizen from here 
to be seen among them. The house of an Irishman, 
who informed of a negro fugitive now in jail, was 
attacked last night, and guns and pistols were fired 
by both the assailants and those inside, and some 
blood was shed. A large meeting has been held 
by the friends of freedom, at which the mayor pre- 
sided.” 


Another despatch, dated October 14, says: — 
„Some further attempts have been made to cap- 
ture a number of fugitive slaves, and serious re- 
sults are likely to follow. The authorities are using 
every ution to suppress all attempts to rescue 
the alleged fugitives now in prison; and the jail is 
well guarded by the military. The coloured peo- 
ple of the city of Brooklyn had held a meeting in 
reference to the bill, and an appeal of the people of 
colour to the whites of the free states was unani- 
mousl ied. Some rioting had taken place in 
Phi Iphia, and a white man, of bad character, 
lost his life; the police, it seems, is very inefficient, 
and will be improved. 


The Jenny Lind furor is unabated, but Barnum is 
becoming the object of ridicule and censure. 
last concert given at Boston was attended wich an 
alarming riot, in consequence of tickets having been 
sold for twice as many as the building would hold. 
“Jenny Lind was exceedingly grieved and 
frightened at the threatening aspect of affairs, and 
burst into tears. She begged that the crowd might 


be informed from her that their m should be 
returned to such as were disappointed in hearing 
her. Barnum himself made his but 


was received with a storm of hisses. He retired, 
and shortly after left for his hotel. One gentleman 
in the crowd offered 500 dollars to any person who 
would find Barnum and bring him within reach of 
the crowd.“ 


BRAZIL. 


A serious squabble has ensued at Rio from the 
presence and activity of our slave-ship cruisers on 
that coast. Lieutenant John Bailey, at present em- 

loyed in that service, in a letter to his brother, the 
ate member for Herefordshire, says he has taken 
three empty slavers, and one half full. He had only 
been on the station five days when he captured his 
third vessel, the last of which was from within 
pistol shot of a battery manned and loaded. He ar- 
rived off Rio on the 28th of June, and in sight of 
the harbour captured a slaver. The slave traders 
are terribly enraged at him. The Brazilians are 
furious, he says—* they declare their only treat- 
ment of us shali be the knife and the musket, and 
their threats are not empty ones. The ‘ Rifleman 
had a volley poured into one boat's crew, which 
killed one man dead; and the whole party would 
have been murdered had it not been for their on 
presence of mind. The ‘Cormorant’ had three 
men killed in the street of Rio by being thrown out 
of awindow. We are, therefore, close prisoners, 


and never think of going anywhere.“ 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


Exzcrion oF THE Repunstican CANDIDATE FoR 
Sypwzy.—The latest advices from Sydney state, 
that — 1 — the 12155 = he. ae of a 
representative in tive cil for the cit 
of Sydney was that, the numbers were—For De, 
Lang, 970; for Mr. Holden, 945; being a majority 
of 25 in favour of Dr. Lang, who was, consequently, 
declared duly elected. At the conclusion of the 
Doctor's address he was dragged home in his car- 
riage by some of the more energetic of his partizans, 
the horses having been removed by them for that 


purpose. 
CHINA. 


The fuller accounts added this week to the tele 
phic announcement which last week anticipated 
the Indian mail, do not contain more than one 
marked feature of intelligence. The ChinaOverland 
Mail has a statement that the province of K wang- 
si [in the South] is at present the theatre of a serious 
outbreak; but whether on the part of the unsub- 
dued tribes, or of the banditti who infest its borders, 
is Hot very clearly ascertained. Kwang-si contains 
many tribes, or more properly small nations, which 
have to this day maintained a quasi independence of 
the present Mantchoo dynasty ; and for some years 
past there have been extensive bodies of men there 
in open warfare with the Pekin Government. But 
a more formidable internal movement is afoot within 
the walls of the Celestial Empire—an insurrection 
of the lower classes, encouraged and directed, it is 
said, by the literati. 
“This movement,“ says the Daily News corre- 
dent, “has been foreseen for months; it was 
first ontwardly displayed at the new year in Feb- 
ruary last; and for not having successfully checked 
it in the bud, Sue, the Imperial Commissioner at 
Canton, has been degraded by the loss of four steps. 
To stem the current is almost impossible; it is daily 
acquiring strength, and the Tartar Monarch must 
either yield reform or descend from his imperial 
dignity. From an accredited source I learn that 
elubs are being formed in the various provinces of 
the empire, which in principle, object, and mode of 
action, resembie the great political unions so intimi- 
dative to the Ministry on the cry of Reform in Eng- 
land: it is also said that an oath is taken by the 
members abjuring the Tsing dynasty, and binding all 
to the accomplishment of the design.” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Harwnav’s Victrms.—The following letter from 
Count Bethlen, Colonel and formerly Commander 
of the Cavalry in Transylvania, has been published. 
It is addressed to a friend residing in England. 
Comment on it would be superfluous. The un- 
fortunate Count Leiningen, to whom the letter 
refers, was a near relative of the half-brother of 
our own Queen :~ 


“You may imagine,“ writes Count Bethlen, “the 
pleasure with which I read the reception that the 
Austrian hangman had met within London, The 
words of General Count Leiningen, some hours 
before his execution, are very remarkable in relation 
to this event. He sent for me to visit him; for the 

oor victims had an hour allowed them to take 

ave of their friends. I summoned up all the 
strength I could, as I entered his room, and he spoke 
to me with the greatest coolness. ‘My dear friend, 
in a couple of hours I shall be no more. I assure 
you I die perfectly tranquil, in the full conviction 
that I die for the most righteous of causes. The 
manner of my death is to me most painful, I have 
an unconquerable aversion and di t for the 
halter. Were there the slightest possibility, I would 
use every means, I would even apply to my relations 
in other countries, to obtain for me the Austrian 
grace to die by powder and shot. And to Haynau 
it could make no such great difference.’ In the 
course of conversation, he observed: ‘ You will 
see, our infamous murder will excite the greatest 
sensation in England, and J recommend Haynau not 
to venture on a visit to England, for the people will 
stone im. | 

From an official rt of the operations of the 
credit —— of the Russian empire for 
1849, it ap that, on the Ist of January, 1850, 
the debt had increased to 336,219,000 silver roubles. 
This, however, is a moderate amount com d with 
the future resources of the empire. But it is not so 
with the floating debt, which, after deducting the 
value of guarantees, exceeds 163 million roubles. 

or a state which has no more than 500 millions 
annual revenue, this proportion of the floating debt 
to the ordinary receipts, indicates an irregular state 
of finance, and doubtless presages a new loan, 
most likely more considerable than was that 
effected last year in London through Messrs, 
Stieglitz, of Petersburgh, and Baring, of London, 
for £500,000. 


The President of the French Republic has pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Louvre, David's cele- 
2 painting of Napoleon Bonaparte crossing the 

ps. 


The Debats announces two works from the pen of 
M. Guizot, to be published at the end of this 
month, The first is entitled, Monk; Fall ot the 
Republic, and Re-establishment of the Monarchy in 
England in 1660.“ The second is Washington; 
Foundation of the Republic of the United States of 
America,”’ 

Strong detachments of French troops, amounting 
to 1,000 men, embarked on the 15th at Toulon 
for Civita Vecchia. The re-inforcement to the 
Roman States amounts to 5,000 men. 

Letters from the departments of the Pyrenees 


state that snow has fallen in large quantities, and, 
though the days are fine, yet, during the night, the 


frost is severe, driving the bears down to the plain, 
where a“ battue is intended. 


A religious society in Paris has purchased one of 
the finest houses in the Rue de Grenelle, Faubourg 
St. Germain, for a double object—namely, the edu- 
cation of missionaries and the rece of converts 
to the Roman Catholic Church. also stated 
7 the friends of the society that the labours 
4 — society will be particularly devoted to Great 

tain. 


LAW, POLICE, ASSIZB, &c. 


Tae Liverroot Prats Rosneritss.—Application 
was made yesterday week to Lord Chief Justice 
Jervis, at Judges’ Chambers, to admit Sirrell the 


silversmith to bail, which the learned judge eon - 
sented to do, fixing the amount at £2,000 for Sirrell's 
recognizance, and four sureties in £1,000 each; 
notice to be given to the prosecutors of the day 
when the prisoner is to be brought up, so as to give 
them an opportunity of objecting to the bail. On 
Thursday morning Mr. Sirrell was brought up in 
custody at the Lord Chief Justice’s Chambers, ac- 
companied by his bail and numerous friends, to 
enter into the required recognizances, but no judge 
being in attendanee, and no one on the part of the 
prosecution appearing to oppose the bail, the whole 
of the parties proceeded to the private residence of 
Mr. Justice Talfourd, in Russell-square, where they 
found his lordship. The writ, as also the order of 
the Chief Justice, having been handed in, the parties 
were sworn, and the bail severally examined by the 
learned Judge as to their solvency, when he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, and ordered them to be 
allowed, and the defendant discharged out of custody. 
Mr, Sirrell was then discharged, and warmly con- 
gratulated by a number of friends who had ac- 
companied him. 

Tue Prerenpen Navat Kyiont.—At the Middle- 
sex Sessions, yesterday week, Charles Longman, 
sometimes calling himself Sir Charles, was 
tried for obtaining £20 by false pretences. This 
is the roguish sailor who has made a practice 
of swindling outfitters and others by exhibit- 
ing forged papers and telling falsehoods of his 
services at sea. He was convicted, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. He laughed im- 
pudently, and thanked the Judge. 


Forogery upon tHe Austrian Banx.—At the 
Central Criminal Court on Friday, Antonio Molteni, 
an Italian, was found guilty of feloniously engrav- 
ing, upon stone, part of an order or undertaking for 
the payment of money, or to be the order of 
the Emperor of Austria, He was sentenced to be 
transported for seven years. 


A Pittaste Casz.—At Worship-street, yesterday 
week, Ann Pilkington, a sempstress, 22 years of 
age, who appeared with a half-starved child in ber 
arms, and resides at North-street, Limehouse, was 
charged with 4 sever: cotton shirts which had 
been entrusted to her to make up by Ann Mitchell, 
It appeared that the prisoner had handed them over 
to other parties, and pawned them when finished. 
The other persons applied to Mrs. Mitchell for pay- 
ment, and it was then she was made aware of the 
fact. Ellen Hardy, a most miserable-looking ob- 
ject, said: I live with the prisoner, who was 
formerly a prostitute, but at my persuasion has 
taken to her present course of life, and I have 
frequently pawned ay clothes to get her work out 
of pledge. I asked her a few days ago if she had 
got more work, but she said Mrs. Mitchell could not 

ive her more till Friday. On Friday and rane 
fast we had nothing to eat except a quartern loaf, 
which, with 18. that went for the rent, she got from 
the parish. On Sunday we had a breast of mutton, 
some flour, and a half-quartern loaf, which she said 
her sister bought. That was the first dinner we had 
for some days. I said I would go and char for her 
sister for her kindness. She afterwards told me she 
had pawned the shirts to procure the dinner.— 
V es, 141 K, who took the prisoner into custody, 
found three duplicates upon her relating to the pro- 
perty, which was pawned for 4s. 9d.— Prisoner: I 

awned them I admit, but I spent it all in the house. 

had nothing else to do but to starve—me and m 
poor child.— Mr. Ingham: If I remand the case will 
you be able to get the things back Prisoner: Ves; 
I told her I'd get them on Monday, butshe said that 
would not do.—Mr. Ingham : Can you get bail for 

our appearance ?—Prisoner: No, sir. Who'd be 

il for a poor unfortunate creature like me ?—Mr, 
Ingham: Well, I'll take your own recognizances to 
appear on that day, and in the interim try and return 
the articles to the owner. 


Jewettery Rospery ix run Srreanp.—On the 
night of Monday week, property to the amount of 
more than £2,000, was stolen from the shop of 
Messrs. Clapham and Williams, silversmiths and 
jewellers, one of the oldest established houses in the 

trand, opposite the Golden Cross, The hour at 
which the robbers must have entered is supposed to 
be about three o’clock, but how an entry was effected 
there was not the slightest evidence to show an 
unskilled oberver. The property stolen consisted 
of diamonds of great value and other precious 
stones, which were not set; also a great number of 
rings and watches. There is no doubt but that 
plate was the object which the burglars had in view, 
as Messrs. Williams and Clapham are celebrated for 
their massive plate services; but fortunately in this 
they were doomed to be disappointed, as the greatest 
portion has been removed from the front shop into 
an inner shop, and there safely encased in a plate 
chest. It is stated that the whole of the plunder 


might be placed ina man’s pocket. The robbery 
122 the Tuesday morning, about 


accordingly arrested. 


ner bosom the 


7 o’clock, when the came as usual. To his 
astonishment the right was ajar, slightly fixed, 
and, on pushing it he discovered that the 


carpet and chairs had evidently been moved from 
the position in which he had left them the previous 
evening, about ten o'clock. He im y raised 
an alarm, and, calling for the constable on the beat, 
they instituted a search, but the robbers had of 
couree fled before daylight Information 
was at once given at Whitehall, and also at Bow- 
street, and from the latter place Ins Dodd 
immediately hastened to the spot. He made all 
the necessary inquiries, and then despatched Ser- 
geants Thompson and West to take of the 
affair. Inspectors Lund and Shaw, the two ve 
Officers, also made an examination of the premises, 
and almost imimediately attached suspicion to 
two parties—Kelly, the porter, and Clinton, an 
errand-boy, who were accordingly examined at 
Bow-street. But on Saturday, Deniel John Shaw, 
(a boot and shoemaker), James Badcock (also a boot 
and shoemaker), Eliza Shaw (wife of the first-named 
prisoner), John Gardner (a well known “ cracke- 
man ), MaryAnn Cheruneau( withwhomhecohabits), 
— Buncher (another notorious cracksman’’ ), 
and Mary Ann Bunchet (his wife), were placed at the 
— of es ne with Clinton, the errand 
7. charg wi g concerned in the tobbery. 
The boy had proviously made a confession to one of 
the inspectors directly implicating Shaw, who was 
Sa about 12 clock h —— ‘ded 
on Sat y. ut 0 „ he 
Gardiner and Cheruneau walking arm · in arm in the 
Westminster-road, near the Circus. He told him 
that he was charged with breaking and entering a 
dwelling-house in the Strand, to which he made no 
answer, and he handed the woman over to West, 
another officer. On the way to the station he 
merely exclaimed more than once, Oh, well, we 
shall see.“ At the station the lad Clinton was 
brought into the yard, and Gardiner being brought 
into the yard also, he was asked if he was not one of 
the men he had let into the house, previous to which 
he had seen him through a window, when hg held 
down his head, and said he was very like the man, 
but, being told to hold up his head, and look sted- 
fastly at him, he said,“ Les, he is; upon which 
Gardiner declared he had never seen the boy before 
in his life. The prisoner then refused to say where 
he lived, and said his business was that of a hawker. 
On Saturday morning witness went to Pearl-row, 
Borough-road, where he found the prisoner Buncher, 
who oceasionally went by the name of Luxton, and 
having told him the nature of the charge against 
him, his wife, who was present, turned out her 
pockets by the directions of witness, when, among 
other things, he found the piece of paper produced, 
and a pawnbroker’s duplicate for a gold ring, 
pledged on the 25th instant, at the shop of Mr. Bar- 
nett, St. George’s-cireus. Upon taking the dupli- 
cate from her, she held the piece of paper tightly in 
her hand, and, on attempting to put it into her 
mouth, he wrenched it from her hand, when she 
said, Tis about a loan, and I do not wish him 
(meaning her husband) to know anything of it.“ 
There was a list of jewellery, such as watches, 
diamond rings, &c., written in pencil, — the 
paper. The male prisoner was shown to Clinton at 
the station, and being asked if he was one of the 
men who had spoken to him about the robbery, he 
at once said that he was. The witness said of Che- 
runeau that her real name was Leonard, and he had 
known her for years as who assisted men 
in committing robberies at night in the streets, 
Hannah Green, the female searcher at the station- 
house, said that when she was directed to search 
Cheruneau she took a of sovereigns from her 
bosom, which she handed to her, saying they were 
her own , which she had saved up to go to 
America, that part of them was given to her by 
her aunt, as letters in het possession would show. 
Sergeant West said that when Cheruneau was in 
custody she attempted to say something, but was pre- 
vented by Gardiner 1 — at the — — she 
nothing pocket ; but when she was 
any — 4 — her she said she 
had, but it was no matter how much ; and, having 
expressed a willimgness to be searched, she took from 
bag produced, containing £158 10s. 
in gold. The prisoners were then examined sepa- 
rately; and implicated each other. Cheruneau said 
that she was the wife of Henry Cheruneau, a regi- 
mental tailor, who was abroad, but she did not know 
where. She resided in Orange-court, 1 — 
ont- 


— 


with her aunt, and was an unfortunate. Mr. 
ner said, that as the female M Buncher, had 
only recently been confined, he had to apply for her 


discharge, there being no evidence against her, 
seeing that she was in such distress as to be obliged 
to pawn her dress for 2s. ; and as there was no proof 
that the list of jewellery was connected with the 
robbery, he considered she was entitled to be held 
to bail. Mr, Henry refused; and the 

were remanded till to-day, with the exception of 
Eliza Cheruneau, against whom the inspector said 
he could produce no further evidence, and she was 
discha Mr. Clapham informed the trate 
that he had not as yet had time to examine any of 
the property recovered - which, it seems, the thieves 
were unable to dispose of in time—but would do so 
before the next examination. 


Tus Faint Murper.—On Saturday, at 11 
o’clock, the examination of the prisoners in custody 
charged with the double crime of murder and bur- 
glary at Frimley, was in resumed before the 
magistrates at dford, Mr. Best, the Chairman 
of the Bench, presided, and there was a numerous 
attendance of magistrates, probably arising from the 


expectation that the acoused d be finally com- 
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mitted for trial. This expectation, however, was not 
realized, the prisoners being remanded till Friday 
next. The evidence adduced possessed no Po 
novelty or interest, being to some extent a repetition 
of details which have already been made public, and 
where fresh facts were adduced, they were merely 
euch as supplied blanks in the indirect ae of 
guilt. When the prisoners were one by one rought 
into the court-room, their appearance was narrow! 
watched, but indicated no material —-. 
curious piece of pantomime occurred during the 
proceedings on the part of the prisoner Jones, which, 
singular to say, was only observed by one or two 
people in a crowded room. The accused were drawn 
up in a semicircular form at the entrance end of the 
court-room, a turnkey being placed between each 
of them, to prevent communication. During a pause 
in the proceedings, Jones, who had managed to fall 
behind a little, caught Levi Harwood’s eye unob- 
served, and clenching his fist at the same time, and 
slightly raising it, with a motion of his lips, and a 
glance at Smith, he very significantly conveyed the 
kind of treatment the Sa would receive if an 
opportunity ever offered. The proceedings termi- 
nated about half-past 12 o’clock, and would have 
been over much sooner, but that the Chairman and 
Mrs, Seabrook, with whom Levi Harwood lodged, 
appeared to be at cross purposes, Mrs, Seabrook 
appearing to misunderstand, or not choosing to 
answer, the very leading questions which were put 
to her, and many of her answers being unintelligible. 
The trial cannot take place until March next at the 
earliest, when in all probability the fate of the 
risoners, for good or for evil, will be decided at the 
ingston Assizes. 


Tus Burorary 1n THe Recents Parx.—Two 
additional men—Mahon, alias Holinsdale, and 
Robinson—were apprehended on Sunday night, on 
suspicion of being concerned with Dyson in the 
robbery at Mr. Holford’s. Mahon's hands were 
found to be wounded, as from shots — wounds, 
according to the surgeon, inflicted within a fort- 
night, A cabman saw two men, on morning of 
the Wobery—one of them, Mahon, bleeding from 
the hand, and showed him a pump where he might 
wash it; the other, was bleeding Ct the head and 
face, and he drove him to the Strand. Both pri- 
soners were remanded, 


Prevention oF Menprcancy AND Destitution.— 
A numerously-attended meeting of the Committee 
of the Leicester-equare Soup Kitchen and Hospice, 
was held yesterday week, the Duke of Cambridge 
in the chair, to consider the outlines of a plan on an 
cnlarged scale for the prevention of destitution and 
mendicancy in the metropolis. The object the 
Committee has im view is, to afford good shelter and 
the means of employment to all the deserving and 
destitute poor in the metropolis, whose necessities 
during the winter months have never hitherto been 
adequately relieved, and whose sufferings are for the 
most part concealed from the notice of those whose 
humanity would otherwise gladly succour them. 
The plan proposed by the Committee embraces—a 
soup kitchen for the supply of food, an ayslum to 
provide shelter, a system of free registration to 
obtain employment, and lavatories for the promotion 
of cleanliness, . They propose to form one hundred 
of these establishments in various parts of the me- 
tropolis, to which the wandering and houseless poor 
shall at all times atuitous access. The in- 
stitutions are to be er the government of the 
resident clergy and twe committees, to be composed 
of persons of either sex, belonging to the various 
grades of — It is hoped that, by constituting 
the committees in this manner, a correct knowledge 
may be obtsined of the condition and representations 
of the applicants for relief. One of the principal 
objects of the hospice will be to grant relief to un- 
fortunate persons discharged from prison by relieving 
their primary necessities, and thus preventing them 
from again committing crime, It is also proposed 
to solicit contributions of food for the — of the 
kitchens, in order that the appeals to the public for 
— aid may be as few as possible. The out- 

ines of this plan were discussed at considerable 
length, and his royal highness expressed the gratifi- 
cation he felt at assisting in the development of an 
undertaking which had long occupied his anxious 
consideration. The — genticmen present also 
* their cordial approval of the project, and 
offered to advocate its claims in their respective 
churches. It was also resolved to apply to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor for the use of the 
Egyptian Hall, at the Mansion-house, where it is 
intended to hold a public meeting, in order that the 
details of the plan may be fully explained. 


Tun Donrsetsuine Lanovrers or Tun Nixz- 
TEENTH CenTURY.—At the Quarter Sessions of the 
— of the county of Dorset, held at Dorchester on 

uesday last, the report of the chaplain of the gaol 
was read in open court, and contained the following 
startling facts under the head of “ Statistics of 
crime.” After 3 the county upon the 
decrease of crime during the past year, amountin 
to at least 26 per cent., it states that there ha 
been 828 committals during the present year. Out 
of 828, into whose religious and moral condition he 
had closely inqnired, 1 find that 267 had never at- 
tended any place of divine worship, either in the 
churches of the Establishment or Dissenting chapels 
and 361 had never learnt to read. Out of 749 who 
could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 386 had not the 
slightest notion of its meaning ; 
could repeat the Apostie’s Creed, 137, or nearly one- 
sixth part, had no knowledge of the nature, the 
work, or even the name of Christ.“ 


and out of 622 who : 
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Recollections of a Forest Life: or, The Life and 
Travels of Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, or George 
Copway, Chief of the Ojibway Nation. Lon- 
don: Charles Gilpin. 

The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches 
of the Ojibway Nation. By G. Copway, or 
Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh. London: Gilpin. 

THESE books have great and novel lite 
rest. One of them is the first volume of 
history written by an Indian ; the other is thes 

of the life of a child of the forest, heard from his 

own eloquent nature-taught lips. Both contain 

much diversified and singular information: facts 
for the ethnologist and the student of the religious 
history of mankind; blended with tale, tradition, 
and incident, the very material for romance. So 

unique a contribution to English literature is a 

welcome and attractive gift. Such a gift is entitled, 


inte- 


although needing it less than a majority of works | 


of home production, to an exception from the 
ordinary rules of criticism. Read with a generous 
spirit, it will prove exceedingly instructive, amus- 
ing, and gratifying. 

ut the moral interest of these books is far 
deeper still. But a few years ago their author 
roamed the desolate wilderness, in “a wild and 
savage state ;” now he has reached the full height 
of a Christian manhood, has been for some years a 
missionary of “ the everlasting gospel ” to his bre- 
thren, and has engaged in well-considered and 
earnest labours for the deliverance of his nation 
from ignorance and barbarism, and their elevation 
to the rank of a civilized and Christian people. 
The personal narrative of such a man furnishes a 
fine illustration of the power of Christianity, and 
a suggestive testimony to missions: and his history 
of his nation is full of powerful exeitements to the 
philanthropist and Christian. 

The presence of Mr. Copway at the recent Peace 
Congress has already rendered him well-known to 
many persons in this country, and has prepared a 
wide reception for these well-timed and acceptable 
reprints of his works. We must allow bim to 
make his literary appearance with “a word to the 
reader,” prefixed to his autobiography. 

It would be presumptuous in one who has but re- 
cently been brought out of a wild and savage state, and 
who has since received but three years’ schooling, to 
undertake, without any assistance, to publish to the 
world a work of any kind. It is but a few years since I 
began to speak the English language. An unexpected 
opportunity oocurred of submitting my manuscript to a 
friend, who has kindly corrected all serious grammatical 
errors, leaving the unimportant ones wholly untouched, 
that my own style may be exhibited as truly as possible. 
The language (except in a few short sentences), the 
plan, and the arrangement, are all my own, and | am 
wholly responsibile for all the statements and the 
remaining defects. My work is now accomplished; 
and I am too well aware of the many faults which 
are still to be found therein. Little could I ima- 
gine that I should have to contend with so man 
obstacles, All along I have felt my great defi- 
ciency, my inadequacy for such an — 
I would fain hope, however, that the kind reader will 
throw the mantle of charity over errors of every kind. 1 
am a stranger in a strange land! And often, when the 
sun is sinking in the western . I think of my former 
home; my heart yearns for the loved of other days, and 
tears flow like the summer rain. How the heart of the 
wanderer and pilgrim, after long years of absence, beats, 
and his eyes fill, as he catches a glance at the hills of his 
nativity, and reflects upon the time when he pressed the 
lips of a mother, or sister, now cold in death. Should 1 
live, this painful leasure will yet be mine. Blessed 
be the Lord, who hath helped me hitherto.’ " 

It is at once apparent to the reader of these 
books that the correcting hand to which they have 
been submitted has not tampered with the native 
thought and utterance of the author. Eve 
has the traces of originality—is stamped with the 
individuality of the Indian. The style is full of 
nature and freshness; highly figurative and pic- 
turesque, characteristically eloquent, often vehe- 
ment; and glows with poetic feeling and enthu- 
siasm. The mind of the red-man historian is 
observant, keen, and powerful; his heart all gene- 
rosity and tenderness. He states his facts, and 
throws out his free thoughts, in a manner the most 
intelligent and expressive; with humour, with 
touching pathos, with fearless manfulness. What- 
ever is inharmonious or prosy, or to be wished 
away, fault-finding is quite out of the question — 
for there is a more than compensating beauty and 
power, which makes its own deep impression, and 
obliterates every other. Very rarely can a reader 
get the enjoyment of anything so rich and genuine. 

Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh takes us to his forest 
birthplace in the following pictures :— 

From a land of wildness and desolate solitude I come, 
and at the feet of noble Britons drop the tears of plea- 
sure, and pay a humble homage, not to man, but to the 
greatness of the Palefaces—or that which makes them 
great—science and 1 ; in presenting myself before 
them asI do. None of my race have, perhaps, seen the 
different phases of one man’s varied history as I have. 
The path I have trodden has been here and there rugged 
steep, and intricate. Flowers and thorns have cluster 
in my bosom at the same time, and have left the aching 
heart to bleed. Sunshine has also succeeded the dark- 
est hours of sorrow and the bereavements of the past. 
I have shouted to-day in the ecstasies of delight, and to- 
morrow I have sobbed in agony for departed joys! Yet, 


— 
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after all, I could wish to live a life over again, which, of 
itself, has some bright spots, which the future itself can- 
not efface with its glory. Thought recurs to the inno- 
cency of childhood, when no care appeared, as forebod- 
ing clouds in the distant sky; but when, half-naked, I 
sent my shout of merry laughter into the distant woods, 
or mocked the birds which sang over me. A nature as 
free as the deer, a heart as light as the dawn of day. 
„Lakes, rivers, wild woods, and mountain peaks, fre- 
quented in youth, arise, and still can I feel the glowing 
of youth’s fires,which then were fanned by the breath of 
heaven. I drank from the hand of Nature. Her cup 
ever running over, gave its delight, which nothing could ‘ 
supply, but that which runs in a stream from the shies, 
earth then was covered with new-born beauties and 


blossoms. * . . * „ 
I loved the woods and the chase. I had the nattire 
for it, and gloried in no else. The mind fof letters 
ll the dawn of ee 


was in me, but was asleep, 
arose, and awoke the slumbers of the soul ingo energy 
and n. You will see that I served the fmaginary 


gods of | 2 d father. I was out and late 
in quest o favours of the Mon-e-doos (@Pirits), who, 
it was said, were numerous—who filled air! At 
early dawn I watched the rising of the palace of the 
sun—who, it was tid, pe the world! 

as I can recollect, I t t it was the 


Early wes 

gift of the many spirits to be a good hunter and war- 
rior; and much of my time I devoted ig search of their 
favours. On the mountain-top, or along the valley or 
the water-brook, I searched for sot kind intimation 
from the who made their resid in the noise of 
the waterfalls. I dreaded to hear the of the angry 
spirit in the gathering clouds. I looked with anxiety to 
catch a glimpse of the wings of the Great Spirit, who 
shro himself in rolling white and dark cloud ho, 
with his wings, fanned the earth, and laid low the tall Pines 
and hemlock in his course—who rode in whirlwinds and 


| tornadoes, and plucked the trees from their woven roots 


. chased other gods from his course—who drove the 
bad spirit from the surface of the earth, down to the 
dark caverns of the deep. Yet he was a kind spirit. 
My father taught me to call that spirit Ke-sha-mon-e- 
doo—benevolant spirit—for his ancestors taught him no 
other name to to that spirit who made the earth, 
with all its variety and smiling beauty. His benevolence 
I saw in the running of the streams, for the animals to 
quench their thirst and the fishes to live; the fruit of the 
earth teemed wherever I looked. Everything I saw 
said, Ke-sha-mon-e-doo min-ge-oo-she-ig—the benevolent 
wit made me. Whereis he?’ My father pointed to 
aus. What is his will concerning me and the rest 
of the Indian race?’ This was a question that I found 
no one could answer, until a beam from heaven shone 
on my pathway, which was very dark, when first I saw 
that there was a true heaven —not in the far-setting sun, 
where the Indian anticipates a rest, a home for his spirit 
—but in the bosom of the highest.” 

The ancestors of Ar rer settled, 
some generations ago, in a district on the shores 
of Rice Lake, Canada West, from which their 
tribe, the Crane tribe of the Ojibway nation, 
had just driven the Hurons. He was born in 
1818, Friendly intercourse existed between the 
tribe and the whites, and thus some knowledge 
was obtained of the manners and customs of the 
latter. The father of Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh is still 
living, one of the chiefs of Rice Lake Indian 
village; he has been longa convert to Christianity, 
and living under its transforming power. His 
mother is of the Eagle tribe, and he says, was “8 
sensible woman,” and “a po hunter; ” she, also, 
became a Christian, and died happy in er, 
found the Great Spirit a Father to his forest chil- 
dren. 

We cannot linger among the scenes of early 
life; we give another brief extract—premising that 
the Rice Lake village had been visited by Metho- 
dist missionaries, who had established a school, 
and that the Indians there had thus acquired some 
knowledge of Christian — 1 — A 1 
camp meetings, Kah - ge- ga- gah- bow h first felt the 
reality and power of tbat truth. We do not quote 
the whole scene, because we cannot hide from our- 
selves that it is tinged with fanaticism, and we 
desire to avoid remarks respecting the pro- 
ceedings of earnest religious men, when we cannot 
speak of them with sincere approval. While 
hearing a sermon on “the great day of wrath,” 
the Indian lad was most affectingly impressed and 
excited, and learned to pray,— 

then I found relief, as though a stream had been 
let loose from the skies to 1 heart. Joy succeeded this 
knowledge, and, were I to live long, I never can forget 
the feelings with which I rose and spoke the first English 
words—‘ Glory to Jesus.’ 1 looked around for my father, 
and saw him. | told him that I had found “Jesus.” He 
embraced me and kissed me; I threw myself into his 
arms. I felt as strong and happy, yet as humble as 
a poor Indian boy saved by grace. During that night I 
did not sleep. The next morning, my cousin, George 
Shawney, and myself, went out into the woods to sing 
and pray. As I looked at the trees, the hills, and the 
valleys, O how beautiful they all appeared! 1 looked 
upon them, as it were, with new eyes and new thoughts, 
Amidst the smiles of creation, the birds sang sweetly, 48 
they flew from tree to tree. We sang 


„Jesus, the name that charms our fears.“ 


We give all honour to the excellent and labo- 
rious men who have been the instruments in the 
working of those happy changes in the personal 
and social life of the Indians, of which so much is 
gratefully and admiringly said by the author. But 
we are unable to repress the thought, that it is 
truly a pity that Christian influences should be 
conventional—that instead of the natural develop- 
ment of the savage sought out and blessed by the 
gospel, a peculiar old-world form of thought and 
speech, not essential, not even scriptural, should be 
im ready-made on the awakening mind. It 


is the one jar in this book, making the one pain- 
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ful impression on us, that there occurs a stereo- 
typed Methodist phraseology, without fitness or 
beauty, which is a fetter to the free nature, a mean 
u ful rag on the regenerated spirit, of this 
noble child of the forest. e do not blame him 
or his praiseworthy teachers: it is an effect likely 
enough to arise under the influence and guidance 
of any and all of us. But it is not only un- 
necessary and undesirable, it is positively an evil 
and an injury. 

Mr. Copway was selected for missionary work ; 
subsequently he received some two years’ educa- 
tion; and then gave himself most devotedly and 
unweariedly to the elevation of his people. The 
establishment of schools and missions, the promo- 
tion of agriculture, efforts for the civilization of the 
nation and the improvement of its government, 
have occupied the energies of this remarkable 
man. His labours have, however, been checked, 
and his plans frustrated, by social circumstances 
and the policy of government. He therefore has de- 
vised a scheme for the concentration of the Indians 
of the North-west. The evils from which his nation 
chiefly suffer are from the demoralization of inter- 
course with the whites—the effects of fire-water— 
the introduction of new diseases,—these combine 
to diminish their numbers, while the uncertainty 
of their hold on the soil, the changes arising from 
sale and other causes, bar their progress to civiliza- 
tion, and drive them from their homes and pos- 
sessions, now “to seek a refuge in Missouri“ — 
hereafter, aoe s, “to scale the Rocky Moun- 
tains”—and at last, for aught that can be told, 
“to the Pacific ocean, there to find their graves.” 
Mr. Copway, contemplating this, says, “ My onl 
trust is, that there is a just God.” The plan whic 
he seeks to further is— 

“To call upon the general government to grant to 
the Indians a part of the north-western territory, west of 
the lowa territory, for the use and occupancy of all 
those Indians who are living there in a scattered condi- 
tion, where they can enjoy permanent homes, the ad- 
vantages of education and agricultural instruction; so 
that, after a time, when they shall have become chris- 
tianized and enlightened, they may be incorporated into 
the Federal Union as a state.“ 

Other enlightened persons look to some such 

lan as the only salvation for the Indians; and the 
egislatures of North Carolina and Pennsylvania, 
after hearing addresses from Mr. Copway, passed 
resolutions in its favour. The latter of these 
addresses is contained in the present volume. It 
is a very noble and eloquent production. It may 
have gained something by its written form, but 
probably not more than it has lost by the absence 
of the expressive Indian delivery. 

We have hardly left ourselves room to speak 
of “ The Traditional History of the Ojibway 
Nation,”—which is, in many respects, the most 
important and engaging work of the two. The 
remarks we made, at the commencement of this 
notice, on the style and matter of Mr. Copwar. 
were intended to apply to this book more fully 
even than to his autobiography. It is the red 
man’s story of that which only the red man knows; 
a deeply interesting memorial of a peculiar and 
powerful nation; a rich remnant of a tale of which 
too much is for ever lost to the world. It con- 
tains an account of the country of the Ojibways 
—their origin and emigrations—their occupations, 
games, and exercises—their wars with the Sioux, 
the Iroquois, and the Hurons—their legendary 
stories, their language, and religion—some notices 
of early discovery, trade, missions, and improve- 
ments—and an exposition and defence of the 
scheme of concentration already referred to by us. 
It has higher merits, and fewer defects, than its 
companion volume: it commends itself to the 
student for its historic and literary value, and to 
the general reader for its freshness of topic and 
power of fascination. 

We should like to give a specimen of the beau- 
tiful legends of the Indians, but must content 
ourselves with extracting the following account 
of the origin of the “medicine worship,” as 
related to Mr. Copway when he passed “the 
mysterious ordeal” which accompanies admission 
to the clan. 

„When Keshamonedoo made the red men, he made 
them Lappy. The men were larger, were fleeter on foot, 
were more dexterous in games, and lived to an older 
age than now. The forest abounded with game, the 
trees were loaded with fruit, and birds who have now a 
black plumage were dressed with pure white. The 
birds and the fowls ate no flesh, for the wide prairies 
were covered with fruits and vegetables. The fish in 
the waters were large. The Monedoo from heaven 
watched the blaze of the wigwam’s fires, and these were 
as countless as the stars in the sky. Strange visitants 
from heaven descended every few days, and inquired of 
the Indians whether anything was wrong. Findi 
them happy and contented, they returned to their hig 
homes. ese were tutelar gods, and they consulted 
with the sages of the different villages, and advised all 
not to climb a vine which grew on the earth, and whose 
top reached the sky, as it was the ladder on which the 
spirits descended from heaven to earth, to bless the red 
men. One of these errand-spirits became intimate with 
one of the young braves,who dwelt in a cabin with his 
grandmother, and favoured him with invitations to stroll 
with it among the various villages around. The favour 
shown by this god for the young man produced a 
ealousy — his brethren, and during the absence of 

is distinguished friend, the favoured one was much 
troubled by his neighbours, who envied him his situa- 


tion. On one occasion, when this persecution became 
intolerable, he determined to leave country, and, if 
possible, accompany the spirit to the skies. The chief 
men had enjoined on all the duty to refrain from any 
desire or any attempt to ascend the vine whose branches 
reached the heavens, telling them that to do so would 
bring upon them severe — The spirit finding 
the young man quite sad, inquired, learned the true 
cause of his sorrow, and taking him, reascended. The 
old woman cried for his return, ‘ Noosis, be-ye-wain, 
be-ye-wain.’ My child, come back, come back!’ He 
would not come home, and the woman having adjusted 
all her matters in the lodge, after the nightfall repaired 
to the vine and began to ascend it. In the morning the 
Indians found the lodge she had inhabited empty, and 
soon espied her climbing the vine. They shouted io her, 


‘Shay ! ah-wos be-ye-wain, mah-je-me-di-moo-da- 
2 Hallo! come back you old witch you!” 
ut she continued aseending—up, up, up. A council 


was held to determine what inducement could be made 
to her to return. They could hear her sobbing for her 
grandson. ‘ Ne-gah-wak-bah-mah nos-sis.’ ‘I will 
et see my child.’ Consternation and fear filled the 
eart of the nation, for one of their number was dis- 
obeying the Great Spirit. Indignation and fear were 
seen in the acts of the warriors, and the light of the 
transgressor’s burning wigwam shed its lurid rays 
around. The woman neariag the topof the vine, which 
was entwined around one of the stars of heaven, and 
about entering that place, when the vine broke, and 
down she came, with the broken vine, which had before 
been the ladder of communication between heaven and 
earth. The natives, as they passed by her, as she sat 
in the midst of the ruin she had wrought, pushed her 
declining head, saying, Whah, ke nah mah dah bee 
mage men di moo ya yiesh!' There you sit, you 
wicked old witch.“ me kicked her, others dragged 
her by her hair, and thus expressed their disapproba- 
tion. ‘All who shall live after thee shall call thee Egua, 
woman). The news of this disaster spread rapidly 
om village to village. Some numbers of men, women, 
and children, were singularly affected. Some com- 
plained of pains in their heads, and others of pain in 
various parts of their bodies. Some were unable to 
walk, and others were equally unable to speak. They 
thought some of these fell asleep, for they knew not 
what death was. They had never seen its presence. 
A deep solemnity began its reign in all the 
villages. There was no more hunting, no more games, 
and no song was sung to soothe the sun to its 
evening rest. Ah, it was then a penalty followed trans- 
gression. Disease was the consequence of the 
of the vine. Death followed. One day, in the midst of 
their distress, they consulted each other to determine 
what could be done. None knew. They watched care- 
fully for the descent of those beings who used to visit 
them—and at length they came. Each strove with 
eagerness to tell his story. They soon found that the 
strangers were silent and sad. They asked the nations 
what they wished to tell the Great Spirit in their dis- 
tress. e first sent a petition that the vine might be 
replaced between heaven and earth. The second sent 
that the Great Spirit might cause the disease to leave 
them. The third sent a petition to have the old woman 
killed, since she was the cause of so much distress. The 
fourth desired that the Great Spirit would give them a 
great deal of game. The fifth, and last, that the Great 
Spirit would send them that which would calm and re- 
lieve them in distress. After they had heard these, the 
strangers left, telling the Indians to wait, and they 
should know what the Great Spirit would say to each of 
the petitioners. Each day of their absence seemed a 
month. At length they came and gathered near the 
eager people. They told them that they must die, as 
the vine that had connected earth to heaven was broken; 
but the Great Spirit has sent us to release you, and to 
tell you what you must do hereafter, The str 
then gathered up all the flowers from the plains, river 
and lake sides; and after drying them on their hands, 
blew the leaves with their breath, and they were scat- 
tered all over the earth,—wherever they fell they sprang 
up, and became herbs to cure all disease. The Indians 
instituted a dance, and with it a mode of worship. 
These few, there met, were the first who composed a 
Medicine Lodge: they received their charter from the 
Great Spirit, and thus origioated the ‘ Medicine Wor- 
— he strangers gave them these words, and then 


There is not a flower that buds, however small, that 
is au mene for pores eee 32 ay ® 

- re is nota e of grass, however insignificant 
that the Indian does not 2 

Learning this, and acting in accordance with these 
truths, will work out your own good, and will please the 
Great Spirit.” 


We wish that these volumes may have the ex- 
tensive sale they so thoroughly rve: it is 
almost a duty to obtain them, and no one will 
read them without instruction and delight. 


— 


Temperance DemonsTaaTion AT Darury-Lane 
Tueatre.—A great tem ce meeting was held 
on Monday night, as the first of a series in the me- 
rw at Drury-lane theatre. The immense 
building was almost filled, notwithstanding the 
charge for admission, which the committee were 
obliged by the lessees to raise almost to playhouse 

rices, to ensure the respectability of the audience.“ 

Secretary stated, that invitations had been 


addressed to the Duke of Wellington [laughter], 
Lord Ashley, and other noblemen : the former replied 
that “public duty“ prevented his attendance. 


Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., M. P., presided. J. Cassell, 
Esq., addressed the meeting at some length. Mr. G. 
Cruickshank, the well known artist, interested the 
audience with Shaksperian citations r to the 
occasion. The Revs. W. Forster and G. W. M Cree 
also spoke; but the great attraction was the Rev. 
G. Copway, the Indian chief, who appeared in his 
“native dress: the conclusion of his speech was 
made laughable by the poor mad poet, Duncan, 
climbing on the stage, to give him a bunch of 


grapes. A band = the Drum Polka,” and 
other pieces; the National Anthem concluding the 
Ces, 


breaking | —loathing abstract thought, a 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Przasvnes or Contentment. — I have a rich 
neighbour that is always so busy that he has no 
leisure to laugh; the w business of his life is to 
get money, and more a that he may still get 
more and more money. He is still drudging on, 
saying that Solomon says, “ The diligent hand 
maketh rich.“ And it is true, indeed, but he con- 
siders not that it is not in the power of riches to 
make a man happy, for it was wisely said by a man 
of great observation, That there be as many mise- 
ties beyond riches as on this side of them. And 
yet God deliver us from pinching poverty; and 
grant that, having a competency, we may be content 
and thankful. t us not repine, or so much as 
think the gifts of God unequally dealt, if we sco 
another abound with riches; when, as God knows, 
the cares that are the keys that keep those riches, 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that 
they clog him with weary days and restless nights, 
even when others sleep quietly. We see but the 
outside of the rich man’s happiness; few consider 
him to be like the silkworm, that, when she seems 
to play, is at the very same time spinning her own 
bowels, and consuming herself. And this many rich 
men ö ry Newer mite» with corroding cares to 
keep what they have already got. Let us, therefore, 
be thankful for health and competence; and, above 
all, for a quiet conscience,—/saak Wi 


Tue Fraencu anp Enotisu.—The French, un- 
rivalled in scientific precision, are stricken with 
impotence when they approach the higher regions 
of poetical or spiritual thought. Pre-eminent as a 
military people, they have signally failed in all at- 
tempts to add naval success to their other achieve- 
ments. And with the thoughts of the whole people, 
occupied for sixty years fn the search after that 
“abstract perfection in government (which, as 
Canning remarked, is not an object of reasonable 
pursuit, because it is not one of possible attain- 
ment) ; end with as fair a field, and as unimpeded a 
career, as was ever vouchsafed to any nation in 
Europe—they are actually at the present time no 
nearer than at the beginning to the realization of 
their ideal. While the English, on the other hand 
with suspicion 
or contempt on all endeavours after scientific ac- 

litical questions, empiric, 
tentative, often blunderin „ alw pe 1 — 
alternately sleeping in smiling thy, and awaken- 
ing with a panic start—now straining at the smallest 
hardship, now swallowing the most monstrous op- 
ion; now neglecting the growth of the most 
htful evils, now arousing ves to the most 
microscopic vigilance ; now wretched, frantic, and 
remorseful, if a criminal is harshly treated, or a 
pauper inadequately fed; now contemplating with 
serene indifference the grinding misery of thousands; 
nevertheless have contrived to advance with magical 
rapidity in the material arts of life; and to proceed, 
though at a far slower rate, with the remedy of 
public ills and the diffusion of social welfare. Sur- 
rounded by difficulties, they succeed in maintainin 
their freedom unimpaired, and even confirmed ; an 
in making almost yearly some steps—halting, and 
uncertain as they are—towards a better and wiser 
government. Edinburgh Review. 

Taz wats Proresson Neaxnper. — Neander’s 
charity was unbounded. Poor students were not 
only presented with tickets to his lectures, but were 
also often ided by him with money and clothing, 
Not a farthing of the money received for his lectures 
ever went to supply his own wants; it was all given 
away for benevolent purposes. The income from 
his writings was bestowed upon the Missionary, 
Bible, and other and upon hospitals. 

hts of himself never seemed to have obtruded 
upon his mind. He would sometimes give away to 
& poor student all the money he had about him, at 
the moment the request was made of him, even his 
new coat, retaining the old one for himself. You 
have known this great man in your country more on 
account of his learning from his books, than in an 


other way; but here, where he has lived, one finds 
that his private character, his piety, his charity, have 


curacy in moral or 


him above all others. It would be 

difficult to decide whether the influence of his ex- 
ample has not been as great as that of his writings 
u the thousands of young men who have been 
h pupils. Protestants, Catholics, nearly all the 
leading preachers throughout Germany have 
attended his lectures, and all have been more or less 
uided by him, While philosophy has for years 
12 — to usurp the place of religion, Ne- 


ander has the chief instrument in combating 
it, and in keeping the true faith constantly before 
the students. was better acquainted with the 
Church history and the writings of the Fathers, 


than any one of his time. It has been the custom, 
upon the recurrence of his birthday, for the students 
oo poapent to Rien © suse CHER et Ge 6 Op TR 
and thus he has come to have one of the most com- 
to be found in any library. 

urning from his great 11 from all 
considerations suggested b r learning, 
it is pleasant to contemplate pure Christian 
character of the man. though born a Jew, his 
whole life seemed to be a sermon upon the text, 
That disciple whom Jesus loved said unto Peter, 
It is the Lord!” Neander's life resembled more 
“that diseiple's“ than any other. He was the 
— g Join, the new Church father of our times. 
His sickness was only of a few days’ duration. On 
Monday he held his lecture as usual. The next day 
he was seized with a species of cholera. A day or 
two of pain was followed by a lucid interval, when 
the physicians were encouraged to hope for his 
recovery. During this interval he dictated s page 


— sets of their 


oo 
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mitted for trial. This expectation, however, was not 
realized, the prisoners being remanded till Friday 
next. The evidence adduced possessed no great 
novelty or interest, being to some extent a repetition 
of details which have already been made public, and 
where fresh facts were adduced, they were merely 
euch as supplied blanks in the indirect proof of 
cuilt, When the prisoners were one by one brought 
into the court-room, their appearance was narrowly 
watched, but indicated no material change. A 
curious piece of pantomime occurred during the 
proceedings on the part of the prisoner Jones, which, 
singular to say, was only observed by one or two 
people in a crowded room. The accused were drawn 
up in a semicircular form at the entrance end of the 
court-room, a turnkey being placed between each 
of them, to prevent communication, During a pause 
in the proceedings, Jones, who had managed to fall 
behind a little, caught Levi Harwood’s eye unob- 
served, and clenching his fist at the same time, and 
slightly raising it, with a motion of his lips, and a 
glance at Smith, he very significantly conveyed the 
kind of treatment the approver would receive if an 
opportunity ever offered. The proceedings termi- 
nated about half-past 12 o’clock, and would have 
been over much sooner, but that the Chairman and 
Mrs. Seabrook, with whom Levi Harwood lodged, 
appeared to be at cross purposes, Mrs. Seabrook 
appearing to misunderstand, or not choosing to 
answer, the very leading questions which were put 
to her, and many of her answers being unintelligible. 
The trial cannot take place until March next at the 
earliest, when in all probability the fate of the 
prisoners, for good or for evil, will be decided at the 
Kingston Assizes. 


Tue Burorary IN tne Recents Parx.—Two | 
additional men—Mahon, alias IIolinsdale, and 
Kiobinson—were apprchended on Sunday night, on 
suspicion of being concerned with Dyson in the 
robbery at Mr, Ilolford’s. Mahon's hands were 
found to be wounded, as from shots — wounds, 
according to the surgeon, inflicted within a fort- 
night. A cabman saw two men, on the morning of 
the r@bbery—one of them, Mahon, bleeding from 
the hand, and showed him a pump where he might 
wash it; the other, was bleeding from the head and 
face, and he drove him to the Strand. Both pri- 
sonets were remanded, 


— — — 


Puevention oF Mennicancy AND Destitutioxn.— 
A numerously-attended meeting of the Committee 
of the Leicester-square Soup Kitchen and IIospice, 
was held yesterday week, the Duke of Cambridge 
in the chair, to consider the outlines of a plan on an 
enlarged scale for the prevention of destitution and 
mendicancy in the metropolis. The object the 
Committee has in view is, to afford good shelter and 
the means of employment to all the deserving and 
destitute poor in the metropolis, whose necessities 
during the winter months have never hitherto been 
adi quately relieved, and whose sufferings are for the 
most part concealed from the notice of those whose 
humanity would otherwise gladly succour them. 


———— - 
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The plan proposed by the Committee embraces—a 
soup kitchen for the supply of food, an ayslum to 
provide shelter, a system of free registration to 
obtain employment, and lavatories for the promotion 
of cleanliness, . They propose to form one hundred 
of these cetablishments in various parts of the me- 
tropolis, to which the wandering and houscless poor 
shall at all times have gratuitous access. The in- 
stitutions are to be under the government of the 
resident clergy and two committees, to be composed 
of persons of either sex, belonging to the various 
grades of society. It is hoped that, by constituting 
the committees in this manner, a correct knowledge 
may be obtained of the condition and representations 
of the applicants for relief. One of the principal 
objects of the hospice will be to grant relief to un- 
fortunate persons discharged from prison by relieving 
their primary necessities, and thus preventing them 
from again committing crime. It is also proposed 
to solicit contributions of food for the — of the 
kitchens, in order that the appeals to the public for 
pecuniary aid may be as few as possible. The out- 
lines of this plan were discussed at considerable 
length, and his royal highness expressed the gratiti- 
cation he felt at assisting in the development of an 
undertaking which had long occupied his anxious 
consideration. The reverend gentlemen present also 
expressed their cordial approval of the project, and 
offered to advocate its claims in their respective 
churches. It was also resolved to apply to the 
Right on. the Lord Mayor for the use of the 
Egyptian Hall, at the Mansion-house, where it is 
intended to hold a public meeting, in order that the 


details of the plan may be fully explained, 


Tun Doxsetsuine Lanovrers or tue Nine. 
TRENTH Centuny.—At the Quarter Sessions of the 
peace of the county of Dorset, held at Dorchester on 
luesday last, the report of the chaplain of the gaol 
Was read in open court, and contained the 
Startling facts under the head of 
crime,” 
deere Ase 


following 
** Statistics of 
After congratulating the county upon the 


to at least 26 per cent., 


n it states that there had 
en S25 commit 


den. als during the present year. Out 
of 828, into whose re ligious and moral condition he 
had closely inqnited, 1 tind that 267 had never at- 
tended any place of divine worship, either in the 
churches of the Establishment or Dissenting chapels 
and 361 had never !. arnt to read. Out of 7 19 tea 
could repeat the Lord's l’rayer, 386 had not the 
slivltest notion of its meaning ; and out of 622 
could repeat the Apostle’s Creed, 137, or ne ’ 
sixth part, had no knowledge of the 
work, or even the name of Christ.“ 


who 
arly one- 
nature, the 


of crime during the past year, amounting | 
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Recollections of a Forest Life: or, The Life and 
Travels of Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, or George 
Copway, Chief of the Ojibway Nation. Lon- 
don: Charles Gilpin. 

The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches 
of the Ojibway Nation. By G. Copway, or 
Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh. London: Gilpin. 

Tusk books have great and novel literary inte- 
rest. One of them is the first volume of Indian 
history written by an Indian; the other is the story 
of the life of a child of the forest, heard from his 
own eloquent nature-taught lips. Both contain 
much diversified and singular information: facts 
for the ethnologist and the student of the religious 
history of mankind; blended with tale, tradition, 
and incident, the very material for romance. So 
unique a contribution to English literature is a 
welcome and attractive gift. Such a gift is entitled, 
although needing it less than a majority of works 
of home production, to an exception from the 
ordinary rules of criticism. Read with a generous 
spirit, it will prove exceedingly instructive, amus- 
ing, and gratifying. 

But the moral interest of these books is far 
deeper still. But a few years ago their author 
roamed the desolate wilderness, in “a wild and 
savage state ;” now he has reached the full height 
of a Christian manhood, has been for some years a 
missionary of “the everlasting gospel ” to his bre- 
thren, and has engaged in well-considered and 
earnest labours for the deliverance of his nation 
from ignorance and barbarism, and their elevation 
to the rank of a civilized and Christian people. 
The personal narrative of such a man furnishes a 
fine illustration of the power of Christianity, and 
a suggestive testimony to missions: and his history 
of his nation is full of powerful excitements to the 
philanthropist and Christian. 

The presence of Mr. Copway at the recent Peace 
Congress has already rendered bim well-known to 
many persons in this country, and has prepared a 
wide reception for these well-timed and acceptable 
reprints of his works. We must allow him to 
make his literary appearance with “a word to the 
reader,” prefixed to his autobiography. 

It would be presumptuous in one who has but re- 
cently been brought out of a wild and savage state, and 
who has since received but three years’ schooling, to 
undertake, without any assistance, to publish to the 
world a work of any kind. It is but a few years since I 
began to speak the English language. An unexpected 
opportunity oocurred of submitting my manuscript to a 
friend, who has kindly corrected all serious grammatical 
errors, leaving the unimportant ones wholly untouched, 
that my own style may be exhibited as truly as possible. 
The language (except in a few short sentences), the 
plan, and the arrangement, are all my own, and I am 
wholly responsibile for all the statements and the 
remaining defects. My work is now accomplished; 
and I am too well aware of the many faults which 
are still to be found therein. Little could I ima- 
gine that I should have to contend with so many 
obstacles, All along 1 have felt my great defi- 
ciency, and my inadequacy for such an undertaking. 
I would fain hope, however, that the kind reader will 
throw the mantle of charity over errors of every kind. 1 
am a stranger in a strange land! And often, when the 
sun is sinking in the western sky, I think of my former 
home; my heart yearns for the ound of other days, and 
tears flow like the summer rain. How the heart of the 
wanderer and pilgrim, after long years of absence, beats, 
and his eyes fill, as he catches a glance at the hills of his 
nativity, and reflects upon the time when he pressed the 
lips of a mother, or sister, now cold in death. Should 1 
live, this painful pleasure will yet be mine. Blessed 
be the Lord, who hath helped me Ritherto.““ 

It is at once apparent to the reader of these 
books that the correcting hand to which they have 
been submitted hus not tampered with the native 
thought and utterance of the author. Every page 
has the traces of originality—is stamped with the 
individuality of the Indian. The style is full of 
nature and freshness; highly figurative and pie— 
turesque, characteristically eloquent, often vehe- 
ment; and glows with poetic feeling and enthu- 
siasm. The mind of the red-man historian is 
observant, keen, and powerful; his heart all gene- 
rosity and tenderness. He states his facts, and 
throws out his free thoughts, in a manner the most 
intelligent and expressive; with humour, with 
touching pathos, with fearless manfulness. What- 
ever is inharmonious or prosy, or to be wished 
away, fault-finding is quite out of the question — 
for there is a more than compensating beauty and 
power, Which makes its own deep impression, and 
obliterates every other. Very rarely can a reader 
get the enjoyment of anything so rich and genuine. 

Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh takes us to his forest 
birthplace in the following pictures: — 

From a land of wildness and desolate solitude l come, 
and at the feet of noble Britons drop the tears of plea- 
sure, and pay a humble homage, not to man, but to the 
greatness ot the Palefaces—or that which makes them 
grceat—science and religion ; in presenting myself before 
them as I do. None of my race have, perhaps, seen the 
ditterent phases of one man’s varied history as 1 have. 
The path I have trodden has been here and there rugged, 
steep, and intricate. Flowers and thorns have clustcred 
in my bosom at the same time, and have left the aching 
heart to bleed. Sunshine has also succeeded the dark- 
est hours of sorrow and the bereavements of the past. 
I have shouted to-day in the cestasies of delight, and to- 


— 


after all, I could wish to live a life over again, which, of 
itself, has some bright spots, which the future itself can- 
not efface with its glory. Thought recurs to the inno- 
cency of childhood, when no care appeared, as forebod- 
ing clouds in the distant sky; but when, half-naked, I 
sent my shout of merry laughter into the distant woods, 
or mocked the birds which sang over me. A nature as 
free as the deer, a heart as light as the dawn of day. 
„Lakes, rivers, wild woods, and mountain peaks, fre- 
quented in youth, arise, ard still can I feel the glowing 
of youth’s fires,which then were fanned by the breath of 
heaven, I drank from the hand of Nature. Her cup, 
ever running over, gave its delight, which nothing could 
supply, but that which runs in a stream from the skies, 
The earth then was covered with new-born beauties and 
blossoms. ... . 
„ loved the woods and the chase. I had the nature 
for it, and gloried in nothing else. The mind for letters 
was in me, hut was asleep, till the dawn of Christianity 
arose, and awoke the slumbers of the soul into energy 
and action. You will see that I served the imaginary 
gods of my poor blind father. I was out early and late 
in quest of the favours of the Mon-e-doos (spirits), who, 
it was said, were numerous—who filled the air! At 
early dawn I watched the rising of the palace of the 
Great Spirit—the sun—who, it was said, made the world ! 
Early as I can recollect, I was taught that it was the 
gift of the many spirits to be a good hunter and war- 
rior; and much of my time I devoted in search of their 
favours. On the mountain-top, or along the valley or 
the water-brook, I searched for some kind intimation 
from the spirits who made their residence in the noise of 
the waterfalls. I dreaded to hear the voice of the angry 
spirit in the gathering clouds. I looked with anxiety to 
catch a glimpse of the wings of the Great Spirit, who 
shrouded himself in rolling white and dark clouds—who, 
with his wings, fanned the earth, and laid low the tall pines 
and hemlock in his course—who rode in whirlwinds and 
tornadoes, and plucked the trecs from their woven roots 
—who chased other gods from his course—who drove the 
bad spirit from the surface of the earth, down to the 
dark caverns of the deep. Yet he was a kind spirit. 
My father taught me to call that spirit Ke-sha-mon-e- 
doo—dbenevolent spirit—for his ancestors taught him no 
other name to give to that spirit who made the earth, 
with all its variety and smiling beauty. His benevolence 
I saw in the running of the streams, for the animals to 
quench their thirst and the fishes to live; the fruit of the 
eirth teemed wherever I looked. Everything I saw 
said, Ke-sha-mon-e-doo nin-ge-oo-slie ig—the benevolent 
spirit made me. Where is he?“ My father pointed to 
the sun. ‘ What is his will concerning me and the rest 
of the Indian race?’ ‘This was a question that I found 
no one could answer, until a beam from heaven shone 
on my pathway, which was very dark, when first I saw 
that there was a true heaven —not in the far-setting sun, 
where the Indian anticipates a rest, a home for his spirit 
—but in the bosom of the highest.“ 

The ancestors of Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh settled, 
some generations ago, in a district on the shores 
of Rice Lake, Canada West, from which their 
tribe, the Crane tribe of the Ojibway nation, 
had just driven the Hurons. He was born in 
1818. Friendly intercourse existed between the 
tribe and the whites. and thus some knowledge 
was obtained of the manners and customs of. the 
latter. The father of Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh is still 
living, one of the chiefs of Rice Lake Indian 
village; he has been long a convert to Christianity, 
and living under its transforming power. His 
mother is of the Fagle tribe, and he says, was “a 
sensible woman,” and “a good hunter; ” she, also, 
became a Christian, and died happy in having 
found the Great Spirit a Father to his forest chil- 
dren. 

We cannot linger among the scenes of carly 
life; we give another brief extract—premising that 
the Rice Lake village had been visited by Metho- 
dist missionaries, who had established a school, 
and that the Indians there had thus acquired some 
knowledge of Christian truth. At one of their 
camp meetings, Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh first felt the 
reality and power of that truth. We do not quote 
the whole scene, because we cannot hide from our- 
selves that it is tinged with fanaticism, and we 
desire to avoid remurks respecting the pro- 
ceedings of earnest religious men, when we cannot 
speak of them with sincere approval. While 
hearing a sermon on “the great day of wrath, 
the Indian lad was most affectingly impressed and 
excited, and learned to pray,— 

—*‘‘then I found relief, as though a stream had been 
let loose from the skies to my heart. Joy succeeded this 
knowledge, and, were | to live long, I never can forget 
the feelings with which I rose and spoke the first Euglish 
words — Glory to Jesus.’ 1 looked around for my father, 
and saw him. | told him that I had found Jesus.“ He 
embraced me and kissed me; I threw mysel! into his 
arms. I felt as strong and happy, yet as humble as 
a poor Indian boy saved by grace. During that night I 
did not sleep. The next morning, my cousin, George 
Shawney, and myself, went out into the woods to sing 
and pray. As I looked at the trees, the hills, and the 
valleys, O how beautiful they all appeared! 1 looked 
upon them, as it were, with new eyes and new thoughts, 
Amidst the smiles of creation, the birds sang sweetly, as 
they flew from trectotree. We sang 


„Jesus, the name that charms our fcars.’ ”’ 


We give all honour to the excellent and labo- 
rious men who have been the instruments in the 
working of those happy changes in the personal 
and social life of the Indians, of which so much is 
gratefully and admiringly said by the author. But 
we are unable to repress the thought, that it 1s 
truly a pity that Christian influences should be 
conventional—that instead of the natural develop- 
ment of the savage sought out and blessed by the 
gospel, a peculiar old-world form of thought and 
speech, not essential, not even scriptural, should be 
imposed ready-made on the awakening mind. It 


| morrow I have sobbed in agony for departed joys! Yet, 


is the one jar in this book, making the one pain- 
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ful impression on us, that there occurs a stereo- 
typed Methodist phraseology, without fitness or 
beauty, which is a fetter to the free nature, a mean 
ungraceful rag on the regenerated spirit, of this 
noble child of the forest. We do not blame him 
or his praiseworthy teachers: it is an effect likely 
enough to arise under the influence and guidance 
of any and all of us. But it is not only un- 
necessary and undesirable, it is positively an evil 
and an injury. 

Mr. Copway was selected for missionary work ; 
subsequently he received some two years’ educa- 
tion; and then gave himself most devotedly and 
unweariedly to the elevation of his people. The 
establishment of schools and missions, the promo- 
tion of agriculture, efforts for the civilization of the 
nation and the improvement of its government, 
have occupied the energies of this remarkable 
man. His labours have, however, been checked, 
and his plans frustrated, by social circumstances 
and the policy of government. He therefore has de- 
vised a scheme for the concentration of the Indians 
of the North-west. The evils from which his nation 
chiefly suffer are from the demoralization of inter- 
course with the whites—the effects of fire-water— 
the introduction of new diseases,—these combine 
to diminish their numbers, while the uncertainty 
of their hold on the soil, the changes arising from 
sale and other causes, bar their progress to civiliza- 
tion, and drive them from their homes and pos- 
sessions, now “to seek a refuge in Missouri ”"— 
hereafter, perhaps, “to scale the Rocky Moun- 
tains“—and at last, for aught that can be told, 
“tothe Pacific ocean, there to find their graves.” 
Mr. Copway, contemplating this, says, My only 
trust is, that there is a just God.” The plan which 
he seeks to further is— 

„To call upon the general government to grant to 
the Indians a part of the north-western territory, west of 
the lowa territory, for the use and occupancy of all 
those Indians who are living there in a scattered condi- 
tion, where they can enjoy permanent homes, the ad- 
vantages of education and agricultural instruction; so 
that, after a time, when they shall have become chris- 
tianized and enlightened, they may be incorporated into 
the Federal Union as a state.“ 

Other enlightened persons look to some such 
van as the only salvation for the Indians; and the 
— of North Carolina and Pennsylvania, 
after hearing addresses from Mr. Copway, passed 
resolutions in its favour. The latter of these 
addresses is contained in the present volume. It 
is a very noble and eloquent production. It may 
have gained something by its written form, but 
probably not more than it has lost by the absence 
of the expressive Indian delivery. 

We have hardly left ourselves room to speak 
of “The Traditional History of the Ojibway 
Nation, —which is, in many respects, the most 
important and engaging work of the two. The 
remarks we made, at the commencement of this 
notice, on the style and matter of Mr. Copway, 
were intended to apply to this book more fully 
even than to his autobiography. It is the red 
man’s story of that which only the red man knows; 
a deeply interesting memorial of a peculiar and 
powerful nation; a rich remnant of a tale of which 
too much is for ever lost to the world. It con- 
tains an account of the country of the Ojibways 
—their origin and emigrations—their occupations, 
games, and exercises—their wars with the Sioux, 
the Iroquois, and the Hurons—their legendary 
stories, their language, and religion—some notices 
of early discovery, trade, missions, and improve- 
ments—and an exposition and defence of the 
scheme of concentration already referred to by us. 
It has higher merits, and fewer defects, than its 
companion volume: it commends itself to the 
student for its historic and literary value, and to 
the general reader for its freshness of topic and 
power of fascination. 

We should like to give a specimen of the beau- 
tiful legends of the Indians, but must content 
ourselves with extracting the following account 
of the origin of the “medicine worship,” as 
related to Mr. Copway when he passed “the 
mysterious ordeal” which accompanies admission 
to the clan. 

„When Keshamonedoo made the red men, he made 
them Lappy. The men were larger, were fleeter on foot, 
were more dexterous in games, and lived to an older 
age than now. ‘The forest abounded with game, the 
trees were loadcd with fruit, and birds who have now a 
black plumage were dressed with pure white. The 
birds and the fowls ate no flesh, for the wide prairies 
were covered with fruits and vegetables. The fish in 
the waters were large. The Monedoo from heaven 
watched the blaze of the wigwam’s fires, and these were 
as counticss as the stars in the sky. Strange visitants 
from heaven descended every few days, and inquired of 
the Indians whether anything was wrong. Finding 
them happy and contented, they returned to their high 
homes. These were tutelar gods, and they consulted 
with the sages of the different villages, and advised all 
not to climb a vine which grew on the earth, and whose 
top reached the sky, as it was the ladder on which the 
spirits descended from heaven to carth, to bless the red 
men. One of these errand-spirits became intimate with 
one of the young braves,who dwelt in a cabin with his 
grandmother, and favoured him with invitations to stroll 
with it among the various villages around. The favour 
Shown by this god for the young man produced a 
jealousy among his brethren, and during the absence of 
his distinguished friend, the favoured one was much 
troubled by his neighbours, who envied him his situa- 
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intolerable, he determined to leave his country, and, if 
possible, accompany the spirit to the skies. The chief 
men had enjoined on all the duty to refrain from any 
desire or any attempt to ascend the vine whose branches 
reached the heavens, telling them that to do so would 
bring upon them severe penalties. ‘The spirit finding 
the young man quite sad, inquired, learned the true 
cause of his sorrow, and taking him, reascended. The 
old woman cried for his return, ‘ Noosis, be-ye-wain, 
be-ye-wain.” ‘My child, come back, come back!’ He 
would not come home, and the woman having adjusted 
all her matters in the lodge, after the nightfall repaired 
to the vine and began to ascend it. In the morning the 
Indians found the lodge she had inhabited empty, and 


On one occasion, when this persecution became | 


Shay! ah-wos  be-ye-wain, mah-je-me-di-moo-da- 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


PLEASURES OF CONTENTMENT. —I have a rich 
neighbour that is always so busy that he has no 
leisure to laugh; the whole business of his life is to 
get money, and more money, that he may still get 
more and more money. He is still drudging on, 
saying that Solomon says, The diligent hand 
maketh rich.“ And it is true, indeed, but he con- 
siders not that itis not in the power of riches to 
make a man happy, for it was wisely said by a man 
of great observation, That there be as many mise- 
ties beyond riches as on this side of them.” And 


rant that, having a competency, we may be content 
nd thankful. Let us not repine, or so much as 


soon espied her climbing the vine. They shouted ſo Sn ge God deliver us from pinching poverty; and 


1 ‘Hallo! come back you old witch you!” 
ut she continued ascending—up, up, up. A council 
was held to determine what inducement could be made 
to hex to return. They could hear her sobbing for her 
grandson. ‘ Ne-gah-wak-bah-mah nos-sis.’ I will 
yet see my child.“ Consternation and fear filled the 
heart of the nation, for one of their number was dis- 
obeying the Great Spirit. Indignation and fear were 
seen in the acts of the warriors, and the light of the 
transgressor’s burning wigwam shed its lurid rays 
around. The woman neariag the top of the vine, which 
was entwined around one of the stars of heaven, and 
about entering that place, when the vine broke, and 
down she came, with the broken vine, which had before 
been the ladder of communication between heaven and 
earth. The natives, as they passed by her, as she sat 
in the midst of the ruin she had wrought, pushed her 
declining head, saying, Whah, ke nah mah dah bee 
mage men di moo ya yiesh!" ‘ There you sit, you 
wicked old witch.“ Some kicked her, others dragged 
her by her hair, and thus expressed their disapproba- 
tion. ‘All who shall live after thee shall call thee Egua, 
(woman). The news of this disaster spread rapidly 
from village to village. Some numbers of men, women, 
and children, were singularly affected. Some com- 
plained of pains in theit heads, and others of pain in 
various parts of their bodies. Some were unable to 
walk, and others were «qually unable to speak. They 
thought some of these fell asleep, for they knew not 
what death was. They had never seen its presence. 
A deep solemnity began its reign in all the 
villages. ‘There was no more hunting, no more games, 
and no song was sung to soothe the sun to its 
evening rest. Ah, it was then a penalty followed trans- 
gression. Disease was the conscquence of the breaking 
of the vine. Death followed. One day, in the midst of 
their distress, they consulted each other to determine 
what could be done. None knew. They watched care- 
fully for the descent of those beings who used to visit 
them—and at length they came. Each strove with 
eagerness to tell his story. They soon found that the 
strangers were silent and sad. They asked the nations 
what they wished to tell the Great Spirit in their dis- 
tress. The first sent a petition that the vine might be 
replaced between heaven and earth. The second sent 
that the Great Spirit might cause the disease to leave 
them. The third sent a petition to have the old woman 
killed, since she was the cause of so much distress. The 
fourth desired that the Great Spirit would give them a 
great deal of game. The fifth, and last, that the Great 
Spirit would send them that which would calm and re- 
lieve them in distress. After they had heard these, the 
strangers left, telling the Indians to wait, and they 
should know what the Great Spirit wouid say to each of 
the petitioners. Each day of their absence seemed a 
month. At length they came and gathered near the 
eager people. They told them that they must die, as 
the vine that had connected earth to heaven was broken; 
but the Great Spirit has sent us to release you, and to 
tell you what you must do hereafter, The strangers 
then gathered up all the flowers from the plains, river 
and lake sides; and after drying them on their hands, 
blew the leaves with their breath, and they were scat- 
tered all over the earth,—wherever they fell they sprang 
up, and became herbs to cure all disease. The Indians 
instituted a dance, and with it a mode of worship. 
These few, there met, were the first who composed a 
Medicine Lodge: they received their charter from the 
Great Spirit, and thus originated the ‘ Medicine Wor- 
ship.” The strangers gave them these words, and then 


left :— 


„There is not a flower that buds, however small, that 
is not made for some wise purpose. 

„There is not a blade of grass, however insignificant, 
that the Indian does not require. 

„Learning this, and acting in accordance with these 
truths, will work out your own good, and will please the 
Great Spirit.“ 


We wish that these volumes may have the ex- 
tensive sale they so thoroughly deserve: it is 
almost a duty to obtain them, and no one will 
read them without instruction and delight. 


Temperance DeMonsTRATION AT Druny-Lanr 
Turatre.—A great temperance mecting was held 
on Monday night, as the first of a series in the me- 
tropolis, at Drury-lane theatre. The immense 
building was almost filled, notwithstanding the 
charge for admission, which the committee were 
obliged by the lessees to raise almost to playhouse 
prices,“ to ensure the respectability of the audience.“ 
The Secretary stated, that invitations had been 
addressed to the Duke of Wellington [laughter], 
Lord Ashley, and other noblemen: the former replied 
that ‘public duty“ prevented his attendance. 
Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., M. L., presided. J.Cassell, 
Esq., addressed the meeting at some length. Mr. G. 
Cruickshank, the well known artist, interested the 
audience with Shaksperian cita'ions apropos to the 
occasion. ‘The Revs. W. Forster and G. W. M‘Cree 
also spoke; but the great attraction was the Rey, 
G. Copway, the Indian chief, who appeared in his 
‘native diess: the conclusion of his speech was 
made laughable by the poor mad poet, Duncan, 
climbing on the stage, to give him a bunch of 
grapes. A band played the“ Drum Polka,“ and 
other pieces ; the National Anthem concluding the 
performances, 


think the gifts of God unequally dealt, if we sce 
another abound with riches; when, as God knows, 
the cares that are the keys that keep those riches, 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that 
they clog him with weary days and restless nights, 
even when others sleep quietly. We see but the 
outside of the rich man’s happiness; few consider 
him to be like the silkworm, that, when she seems 
to play, is at the very same time spinning her own 
bowels, and consuming herself. And this many rich 
men do—loading themselves with corroding cares to 
keep what they have already got. Let us, therefore, 
be thankful for health and competence ; and, above 
all, for a quiet conscience,—/saak Walton. 

Tue Frencu anv ENdtisu.— The French, un— 
rivalled in scientific precision, are stricken with 
impotence when they approach the higher regions 
of poetical or spiritual thought. Pre-eminent as a 
military people, they have signally failed in all at- 
tempts to add naval success to their other achieve- 
ments. And with the thoughts of the whole people, 
occupied for sixty years in the search after that 
“abstract perfection in government’? (which, as 
Canning remarked, is not an object of reasonable 
pursuit, because it is not one of possible attain- 
ment); end with as fair a field, and as unimpeded a 
career, as was ever vouchsafed to any nation in 
Europe—they are actually at the present time no 
nearer than at the beginning to the realization of 
their ideal. While the English, on the other hand 
—loathing abstract thought, looking with suspicion 
or contempt on all endeavours after scientific ac- 
curacy in moral or political questions, empiric, 
tentative, often blundering, always unsystematic, 
alternately sleeping in smiling apathy, and awaken- 
ing with a panic start —now straining at the smallest 
hardship, now swallowing the most monstrous op- 
pression; now neglecting the growth of the most 
frightful evils, now arousing themselves to the most 
microscopic vigilance ; now wretched, frantic, and 
remorseful, if a criminal is harshly treated, or a 
pauper inadequately fed; now contemplating with 
serene indifference the grinding misery of thousands; 
nevertheless have contrived to advance with magical 
rapidity in the material arts of life; and to proceed, 
though at a far slower rate, with the remedy of 
public ills and the diffusion of social welfare. Sur- 
rounded by difficulties, they succced in maintaining 
their freedom unimpaired, and even confirmed; and 
in making almost yearly some steps—halting, and 
uncertain as they are—towards a better and wiser 
government.—ldinburgh Keview, 

Tue lark Proresson Neanvern. — Neander's 
charity was unbounded. Poor students were not 
only presented with tickets to his lectures, but were 
also often provided by him with money and clothing, 
Not a farthing of the money received for his lectures 
ever went to supply his own wants; it was all given 
away for benevolent purposes. ‘The income from 
his writings was bestowed upon the Missionary, 
Bible, and other societies, and upon hospitals. 
Thoughts of himself never seemed to have obtruded 
upon his mind. He would sometimes give away to 
a poor student all the money he had about him, at 
the moment the request was made of him, even his 
new coat, retaining the old one for himself. You 
have known this great man in your country more on 
account of his learning from his books, than in any 
other way; but here, where he has lived, one finds 
that his private character, his piety, his charity, have 
distinguished him above all others. It would be 
difficult to decide whether the influence of his ex- 
ample has not been as great as that of his writings 
upon the thousands of young men who have been 
his pupils. Protestants, Catholics, nearly all the 
leading preachers throughout Germany have 
attended his lectures, and all have been more or less 
guided by him, While philosophy has for years 
been attempting to usurp the place of religion, Ne- 
ander has been the chief instrument in combating 
it, and in keeping the true faith constantly before 
the students, Ile was better acquainted with the 
Church history and the writings of the Fathers, 
than any one of his time. It has been the custom, 
upon the recurrence of his birthday, for the students 
to present to him a rare cdition of one of the «thers, 
and thus he has come to have one of the most com- 
plete sets of their writings to be fuund in any library. 
Turning from his great literary attainments, from all 
considerations suggested by his profound learning, 
it is pleasant to contemplate the pure Christian 
character of the man. Although born a Jew, his 
whole life seemed to be a sermon upon the text, 
„That disciple whom Jesus loved said unto Peter, 
It is the Jord!“ Neander’s life resembled more 
„that disciple’s’’ than any other. Ile was the 
loving John, the new Church father of our times, 
His sickness was only of a few days’ duration. On 
Monday he held his lecture as usual. ‘The next day 
he was seized with a species of cholera. A day or 
two of pain was followed by a lucid interval, when 
the physicians were encouraged to hope for his 
recovery. During this interval he dictated a page 
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in his Church History,“ and then said to his sister, 
Lam weary—let us home. He had no time — 
die. He needed no preparation; his whole 


liſe had been the best ion, and up to the last 
moment gt — ve in his Master s service. 


The disease returned with a redoubled force, a day 
or two more of suffering, and on Sunday, less than a 
week from the day of attack, he was dead. Chris- 
tian Twnes. 

Dimensions or Atitaytic Waves.—Then there 
was a monster in British form, actually on deck— 
not braving, it was said, but tempting the storm to 
sweep him into eternity, He astonished even the 
ship's officers. The cook did not hesitate to venture 
a strong opinion against the sanity of a man who 
might, if he chose, be snugly ensconced in the cabin, 
out of harm’s way, but who would remain upon 
deck, in momentary danger of being blown over- 
board, The cook’s theory was not ill supported by 
the subject of it; for he was continually placing 
himself in all manner of odd places and grotesque 
postures. Sometimes he scrambled up on the cuddy 
roof; then he rolled down again on the saloon deck ; 
now he got himself blown up on the paddle-box ; 
that was not high enough for him, for when the 
vessel sunk into a trough of the sea, he stood on 
tiptoe, trying to look over the nearest wave. A con- 
sultation was held in the cuddy, and a resolution 
was unanimously passed, that the amateur of wind 
and water (which burst over him every minute) was 
either an escaped lunatic or—a college professor. It 
was resolved, nem. con., that he was the latter; 
and from that moment no one was surprised at any- 
thing he might chose to do, even while the 
« Hibernia” was labouring in what the mate was 
pleased to call the most “lively” manner. The 
sg! however, to the disgust of the sufferers 

low, who thought it was enough to feel the height 
of the waves, without going to the trouble of 
measuring them, pursued his observations in 
the face of the contempt of the official conclave 
above mentioned. „ That his investi- 
gations may be the more readily impressed on 
the reader's mind, we conclude with a summary 
of them. It would seem from Dr. Scoresby’s 
intrepid investigations, that the highest waves of the 
Atlantic average, in altitude, forty-three feet; mean 
distance between each wave, five hundred and filty- 
nine feet; width, from crest to crest, six hundred 
feet; interval of time between each wave, sixteen 
seconds; velocity of each wave per hour, thirty- 
two and a half miles. — Dickens s ‘* Household 
Words,” 


Lonpon : 11s IncREASE AND Vastwess.— Within a 
circumference, the radius of which does not exceed 
five miles, there are never fewer than a million and 
a half of human beings; and if the great bell of St. 
Paul's were swung to the full pitch of its tocsin 
sound, more ears would hear it than could hear the 
loudest roar of Etna and Vesuvius. If we take our 
station in the ball or upper gallery of that great edi- 
fice, the wide horizon, crowded as it is with men and 
their dwellings, forms a panorama of industry and of 
life more astonishing than could be gazed upon from 
any other point in the universe. It is alike the 
abode of intelligence and industry, the centre of 
trade and commerce, the resort of the learned and 
inquiring, the spot that has given birth to, and where 
have flourished, the greatest kings, statesmen, ora- 
tors, divines, lawyers, warriors, poets, painters, and 
musicians, besides historians who have immortalized 
them. London is now not merely the largest — in 
the known world, but it exceeds in opulence, splen- 
dour, and luxury (perhaps in misery), all that ever 
was recorded of any city. Indeed, it may be safely 
affirmed to be the largest congregate mass of human 
life, arts, science, wealth, power, and architectural 
splendour, that exists, or, in almost all these par- 
ticulars, that ever have existed, within the known 
annals of mankind. London is equal in extent to 
any three or four other European capitals united, 
and superior to thirty of the largest towns in the 
United Kingdom, if brought together. It would 
— sixty cities as large as Exeter, or 534 towns 
as large as Huntingdon, to make another metropolis ; 
and it is computed that a 1 equal to that of 
Salisbury is added to London every three months.— 
London as it is To-day. 


Tux Terepvo Navauis.—It is said, probably with 
truth, that Teredo Navalis was introduced into 
Europe from warmer climates. However that may 
be, it now unfortunately swarms in our seas, The 
ravages of this apparently insignificant animal are 
terrible. Ships, piles, all submarine works are 
ruinously affected by it. Small as it is, it threatened 
the submersion of Holland by its destruction of the 
dykes. The living specimens which formed the 
subject of Sir Everard Home’s observations were 
urnished from one of the royal dockyards: The 
apidity of its growth, and the destructive celerity 
with which it works, are hardly credible. A piece 
of deal, after a submersion of forty days, was 
riddied by them; and some had attained conside- 
rable size. Those from the dockyard at Plymouth, 
examined by Montagu, were in piles which had 
been recently taken up to be replaced with new. 
They had not, according to the information given to 
Montagu, been under water above four or five years ; 
yet they were greatly perforated, though they were 
sound solid oak when they were driven. The only 
effectual way of preventing the attacks of this 
animal upon piles appears to be by covering all that 
part which is continually beneath the surface with 
short broad-headed nails. The action of the sea 
water on the nails produces a strong coating of rust, 
said to be superior to copper sheathing.—National 
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GLEANINGS. 


Mr. John Heard, of Chittlehamholt, Devonshire, 
has made a pair of musical bellows, which he intends to 
send to the Queen through the Exhibition of 1861. 
When blowing the fire the instrument plays God save 
the Queen!“ 


„Mrs. Dodds,“ go the lady calls herself, has been 
in Belfast and Armagh, fleecing the lawyers! Profess- 
ing to have large expectations, she retains a lawyer to 
realize them, and prevails upon him to make an advance. 
Ingenious woman! 


The Morning Post, in its report of the late Reform 
meeting, makes Mr. Feargus O’Connor say, “If the 
masses would keep united for one year, like the middle 
classes, they would have the Charter to-morroto. Mr. 
O’Connor should put such an extraordinary fact in his 
„National Instructor.“ — Weehly News. 


A reverend orator, discoursing in London, the 
other day, of the “ growlings and writhings” of the 
clergy, the reporter wrote the words 80 van | that the 
compositor had to guess at them, and (charitable soul!) 
he read them goodness and worthiness.“ And so they 
were printed ! 

A Hatrer’s Orrnion.—A hatter advertises that 
„Watts on the Mind'“ is of great importance, but what's 
on the head is of greater. 


A Mi.x-anp- Water rr a ksi 
trout was found swimming in the new milk” supplie 
by a contractor to the Killarney workhouse. 


A Complimentary Prererence,—‘‘A good wife 
(says a Yankee editor) is the most constant and faithful 
companion a man can have by his side while performing 
the journey of life—a dog isn't a touch to her. 


Epitoniat Rionrs anp Doties.— We have 
noticed in various quarters certain radical notions 
touching this subject, which, if they are not checked, 
threaten to lead to the most dangerous consequences. 
Editors are beginning, in numerous cases, to act as 
though really their time was their own—as though the 
obligations between them and their subscribers, not to 
speak of borrowers, were somewhat mutual. We have 
seen several instances where editors have pesitively de- 
clined to correct manuscripts of a few dozen closely- 
written pages, on both sides, although they were ex- 
pressly informed that they were at liberty“ to make 
any alterations that they might see fit. We have noticed 
several atrocious cases where editors have had the 
audacity to demand pay for cost of publishing matters 
of the highest public importance, such as resolutions of 
thanks to steamboat captains, puffs of new schools, and 
obituary notices of infant children. Something must be 
done to put a stop to this, or editors will soon begin to 
think that they have the same rights as other people.— 
American paper. 


An Unoraterut Cuirmnt.—Soon after I was 
called to the bar, and had published the first number of 
my Nisi Prius Reports, while 6 a prisoner 
in the Crown Court, I had occasion to consult my client, 
and I went to the dock, where I conversed with him for 
a minute or two. I got him off, and he was immediately 
discharged. But my joy was soon disturbed, Putting 
my hand into my pocket to pay the 1 of the 
circuit my quota for yesterday's dinner, 1 found that my 
purse was gone, containing several bank notes, the cur- 
rency of that day. The incident causing much merri- 
ment, it was communicated to Lord Chief Baron Mac- 
donald, the presiding judge, who said, What! does 
Mr. Campbell think that no one is entitled to take notes 
in the court but himself?“ Lord Campbell. 


The town council of Leicester has negatived, by 
24 votes to 6, the motions of two sartorical members to 
provide the mayor with gown and chain. 


The working men of Leicester have presented to 
the Museum of that town a bust of Sir Robert Peel, 
value £105. 


BIRTH. 

October 29, at Uppermill, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, the wife 

of the Rev. 8. Dyson, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

October 21, at the Baptist Chapel, Chapel, Downham, by Mr. 
John Bane, Mr. CAU CAA, Of Downham, to Miss Ann 
Cors, of Denver. 

October 22, at the Independent Chapel, Allerton, by the Rev. 
T. Hutton, Mr, James FatrBank to Sakau Evign, daughter of 
Mr. W. Firru, of Heaton, near Bradford, 

October 22, at the Independent Chapel, Teignmouth, Mr. J. 
BULKELLY, of Teignmouth, to Miss Mary Ann Mortis, of 
Ashburton. Also, same time and place, Mr. W. B. Morais, of 
Ashburton, to Miss E.izanetu BuLKecty, of Teignmouth. 

October 23, at the Independent Chapel, Denton, by the Rev. 
W. Davies, Mr. Rupert Tay or, late of Earsham, and now of 
Alburgh, shopkeeper, to Miss Resecca Brock, daughter of Mr. 
John Brock, builder and farmer, of Alburgh. 

October 24, at the Baptist Chapel, Archdeacon-lane, Leicester, 
by the Rev. T. Stevenson, Mr. Cuantes Pywet. to Mary, the 
second daughter of Mr. J. Cook; all of Leicester. 

October at Ecclesfield, near Sheffield, by the Rev. F. J. 
Falding, M.A., of Bury, Lancashire, the Rev. Hanry OLLEREN- 
suaw, of Oaken-gates, gr to Jang, eldest daughter of Mr. 8. 
Fatvino, of Ecclesfield. Also, same time and place, Mr. James 
M‘Crea, of Wellington, Salop, to Saran, daughter of Mr. 8. 
FaLDine. 

October 24, at Jamaica-row Chapel, Bermondsey, by the Rev. 
G. Rose, Mr. Fraxcts Deacon WiLson, second son of John 
Wilson, Eeq., of Dartmouth-villas, Lewisham-road, to Maur 
ANN, elde t — — of J. Gaywoop, Esq., of Claremout-house, 
Lower-road, Rotherhithe. 

October 25, by license, at Glenorchy Chapel, Exmouth, by the 
Rev. R. Clapson, James Extiort, Esq., of West-hill Lodge, 
Balterton, to Pulte, second daughter of T. Hagpotris, Esq., 
of Sowdon-villa, Lympstone. . 

October 25, at Kingsland-road Chapel, Bristol, by the Rev. J. 
Sherman, the Rev. T. E. Tuorespy to Even, fifth daughter of 
the late N. Wonstxx, Esq. 

October 25, at Abbey-lane Chapel, Saffron Walden, by the Rev. 
F. Pollard, Mr. Peter CowIIL to Eitzapetu GiBwin, both of 
Ashdon, Essex, 

October 26, at the Independent Chapel, Lindfield by the Rev. 
J. E. Judsou, Mr. Henry Oram, of Keymer, to Miss San 
Berry, of Lindfield. 

DEATHS, 


September 25, at Montreal, Canada, in the faith and hope of 
the gospel, Susan Scott Hoimes, wife of the Rev. Dr. WiLKgs, 
pastor of the firet Congregational church in that city. 

October 19, at Portland, Dorset, Mary, the beloved wife of the 
Rev. C. CANNON, 

October 24, at Albert-street, Regent’s Park, Mr. Ricwarp 
Cock, for many years the Depositary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

October 25, at Lewisham-road, Kent, Soru1a ANN, the beloved 
wife of E. B. UnpeRHir. 

October 27, at Palmer-terrace, Hollowa , aged 52, Mr. Joux 
Lor, leaving a widow and numerous yw 
loss of an affectionate husband and kind parent. 
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| 1 — — PORTABLE GALVANIO Avranatve. 


From the of March 10).—“ That Mr. Halse stands 
high as a Medical Galvanist, and that he is generally considered 
as the head of his „are facts which we have long 
known; bat we did not know, until very recently, that he had 
brought the Galvanic Apparatus to such a bigh siate of perfec. 
tion that an invalid may galvanize himeelf with the most perfect 
safety. We nto 4 of Galvanism ourselves, 
and we can y say that bis atus is farsuperior to any. 
thing of the kind we ever eld. To those of our invalid 
frien ds, therefore, who may [eel desirous of testing the remedial 

wers of Galvanism, we say, apply at once to the fountain 
To secure beneficial results, it is necessary, as we can 
from experience assert, to be galvanized by an apparatus con. 
structed on the best principles ; for, although the sensation ex. 
perienced from the smal! machines of the common construction 
during the operation is very similar to that experienced by Mr. 
Halses machines, yet the after warde produced are vastly 
different the one producing a feeling of exhaustion, and the 
other a 2 of renewed vigour. Mr. Halse particularly re- 
commends Galvaniem for the restoration of muscular power in 
any part of the body which may be deficient of it. Mr. Halse’s 
residence ig at 22, Bruns wick-square.“ 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evznine. 

Since our last, a falling off of a half per cent. in 
Consols, and a corresponding decline in the other 
public securities has taken place. The sole cause 
to which this is to be attributed, is the announce- 
ment made in “a leading money journal” of the 
desire and intention of France and Russia to coerce 
Prussia into a stricter fulfilment of the Holstein 
treaty. England declining, it is also stated, to be 
a party to the project, it at once falls to the 
ground, but the sinister intentions of the two great 
continental powers, have produced some uneasi- 
ness amongst the holders of stock, and a decline 
is the natural consequence. Coincident with the 
fall of the Government Stock, a rise in Bank 
Stock has taken place, which is now quoted at 


212. Exchequer Bills have declined to 668. 
premium. 

Wed. Thurs. Friday.] Sat. Mond.] Tues. 
3 per Ct. Cons. 97 973 7 | 97 974 4 | 97 2 
Cons. for Acct.| 97 7 97 97 6 97 6 j vi J 
3 per Ct. Red. 90 § |.963 4 | 96; 4 | 964 1 963 | 96 
wGonuldes...| 98 188 3 (98 f f 984 73) 984 | 97; 

nnuities... 

tudin Seen 508 = %%% % 5 
Bank Stock. 311 4 12 11 211 1] 211 | — 1 
Exchq. Bills. 67 pm.] 69 pm. 68 pm.] 65 pm. 65 pm. 68 pm, 
India Bonds. 91 pm. — — | 8 pm.) 85 pm. 90 pm, 
Long Annuit..! 7j 7 18-16 7j 7 13-16; 7-160 7} 


In the Foreign market, transactions have been 
very limited. Peravien Bonds have attracted the 
principal share of business, but latterly they have 
experienced a decline. Russian Stock is flat; 
Mexican heavy at 31%. The American State 
Stocks are very firm. 

The Money market remains nominally the same 
as when we last wrote, but there are symptoms 
that, in the course of a comparatively short period, 
it will be tighter. Certain it is, that money is 
generally considered dearer and rumours are afloat 
that the rate of discount will speedily be in- 
creased, 

In the Share Market, business has been deci- 
dedly flatter, although the prices of the leading 
lines remains steady, and, indeed, very little fur- 
ther improvement may be expected in this security 
between the present time and Christmas. If the 
average net receipts of the lines should still keep 
above those of last year, of which there can 
scarcely be a reasonable doubt, there can be no 
question that the market will remain firm, but an 
advance on the present — is scarcely to be 
anticipated, considering the rapid increase which 
has taken place in the value of shares during the 
past three months. Very few meetings have taken 
place since our last. At the special meeting of 
the South-Western Company the various propo- 
sitions connected with the Taw Valley Railway, 
the construction of the Farnham and Alton 
Branch, the Basingstoke and Salisbury and 
Yeovil lines, were carried, but not without strong 
opposition from Mr. Serjeant Gaselee and others 
on some of the points of policy mooted. At the 
meeting of the Aberdeen company, the attempt to 

rocure a suspension of Sunday traffic was de- 
eated. An agitation for a railroad between Here- 
ford and Gloucester is being set on foot, and, from 
all that we hear, is likely to be successful. 

The Corn market yesterday was firm at last 
week’s rates. 


PRICES OF STOCKS, 
The highest prices are given. 


BRITISH. Price. FOREIGN, Price. 
Coensols 90 90 ...es ee eee BF 
Do. Account 97 Equador 34 
8 per Cent. Reduced Dutch 4 per cent 89 
Nec 971 French 3 percent.. 
Long Annuities 13 Granada 18 
Bank Stock........ 21 Mexican 5pr.ct.new | 313 
India Stock ........ 88 Portuguese 334 
Exchequer Bills— Russian 1094 
June 68 pm. — pa per — ; st 
9 itto FCOD4« +e 
India Bonds, eeeeeee 88 pu Ditto ee — 37 
THE GAZETTE, 
4 — * lace duly registered 
f building is cert as a p y re re 
a A ip marriages, pursuant to an actof the 6th and 


7th William IV., o. 85 :— 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Oldham, Lancashire. 
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Dank Rorrs. | lg unaltered. In 6 e * little * and : 18. Cow G see eeee eer ee eee 
Ronan, Joux, Stamford, Lincolnshire, draper, November 8, | gr. lower. Our ß Adee Tee 
December 10: selicitors, Messrs. Mardon and Prichard, Christ- | Irish, which were 84 cheaper, but good fresh English and ( : . 
0 — ~~ = 8 for eign former mm wf Linseed Cakes ready sale. — Cake ten 
URNE 0 1 9 e r * 
2: —ů Mesers. Sole an Turner, Aldermanbury. BRitisH. wh Forgien, | Mustard 22 Od. to 78.; — 8 
Binban, WIftiau, Orsett, Besen, builder, November 7, De- Wheat 7 1. cat— ae ne 8 Coriander 22 2 2 6s. 5. 


owt. 
, Essex, Suffolk, and Dan 2 Canary quarter) new... . . 808. to 54%. fine 553. to 588. 
r 8 S Marks.. 38 .. 40 Tares, Win 
tto 


old £— to £— 
eee eee ee eee 158. to £5 108. 


— — 


ter, per bush.....5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. ; § ng nominal 

and Rom ord. Kent, Red (new) 36 to 42 ite 87 41 Carraway (per e-.) „„ DOW 80s. to „; fine, 332 

Evans, Ca Lan, Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, ironmonger, pork fo 38 .. 48 Pomeranian red. 38 .. 42 | Turnip, white (per bush.) —s. to .; do. Swedish, . to —s. 

November 8, December 4: solicitor, Mr. Leonard, Bristol. York 38 Cloverseed, nominal. 
Hau, Gongs, and FALL, Francis SxeLtton, Tynemouth, N orkeh. “na 33 .. 

timber merchants, November 5, December 10: solicitors, a 33 .. 38 

* * * * * 37 


HAY MARKETS, Satvapay, Oct. 98. 
At per load of 36 trusses. 
Smithfield, | Cumberland. Whitechapel. 
55a. to Toe, | 50s, to 758. | 52s. to 73s. 
60s. 84s, | GOs, 62s. 8136. 
Zils, 258. | 24a. 22s. 266, 


oe Laſtus, and Young, New-inn; and Messrs. Ditto Red 24 
g na Ber — — and Bomer- and + 3.. 
KILPATRICK y ONALD, lasgow, commission merchants * „6 %% K Oo * 
November 1, 26. ’ eee White ..... = * — 
DIVIDENDS eeeeeeeeee eae se 
W. C. Paul, Romford, sheep salesman, first and final div. of e 7 — 1 
Id.; on Saturday neat, and three subsequent Saturdays, at Mr. — n — 
Groom’s, Abebureh-lane—C. Aders, Orutched-friars, merchant, Malt Or 422 282 — 
second and „ on Saturday Rant, ae Eres sub- Pale — ** 53 Egyptian.......... 96 £44; £42; Sperm £828 to £84, bagged £83 : South 
eee rr. rr ++ BB „ 90 NA 92 scloured, Sj Cod, £95 to d-vy b Nut, per on £38 te 
div. of Id.; on Saturday next, and three subsequent Satur- Maple ssssereess 26 .. — — 840 Palm, £32. : : 
32 
25 
27 
32 
32 
6 


r 
: 
: 
ss 


Meadow ee 
Clever May’... 


Sis. 
trans. 284. 


a 


Ditto White ...... 


O1LS.—Linseed, per et., 336. Od. to —s.0d.; Rapeseed, Eng- 
alonies lish refined 


„Ne. Od. t —s.; brown, 85e.; Gallipoli, tun, 


Seessss es 


1 
5 


e Wismar & Rostock. | 
day's, at Mr. Groom's, Abohurob-lane—R. Abram, Liverpool.] Rollers 30 Dani LAADENHALL.—Market hides, 56lb, to 64lb., 4d. to 
r tis. of Sid.  cdocateg, October So | peane, Large «<<... 38 -. ss dito, Alb ip THD 144. to Bd; dito, “Tab, t 
Brown, Liverpool, provision dealer, div. of 4s. 9 l. on the sepa- rr — to Bd. to id.; ditto, 96Ib. to Lodlb. Md. to Id.; ditto 
rate estate; October 30, or any subsequent Wednesday, at Mr. Plreon 8 A.; Calf-skins, each, 2s. 9d. to 3s. Gd. 
Morgan’s, Liverpool—A. Duranty, Liver merchant, second Osten ne. Horse hides, Je. Ad. tu 7. , » 2s. „ 6d.; 
div. of 1)d.; October 30, Ind a ednesday, at Mr. | Line & York. feed 14 .. — 
Mengen Lene ler 13. or any aba ent Fed Do. Poland & Pot. 16 . 18 | Beans, Here . 24 
banker, civ. of d. 1 l. Li 10 2 Berwick & Seotch. 16 .. 19 Pigeon. 36 BNGLISH IRON. a FOREIGN STERL. e 
day, at Mr. Morgan’, Liven ten Boe em, Den-| Scotch feed ...... 15 . 17 | Egyptian... . 91 ton. 9 
bigbebire, gery * * Liverpool—-J. J — Irish feed and black 13 .. 16 | Oate— s. d. | Swedish keg ..14 0 0 14 10 
on i 8 div 97 444. October 30 735 Ditto Potato .... 16 18 Groningen, Danish, Bar, bolt, and » Ditto STs 
— we ay, at Mr. Morgan’s, Liverpool—T. A bang — 2 50 . 82 Bremen, & Fries- London. 0 ENGLISH COPPER. d 
pow or late of Liverpool, and Boughton-house, Chester, dry- Rapeseed, Essex, new........ 
salter, div. of 4d.; November 13, or — subsequent Wednes- — 7— yng 8 — thick and brew 17 .. #1 — ingles. } 
Gog, at-Bir. Mengan's, Livepent E208 Sone Benewah, 7 260, to 30s. per ewt. | Archangel, and Bars, ‘at Oardi 
renn se £il0s.to £5 perton| Swedish ........ 16... 16 Ne 10 6 

vent Wednesday, at Mr. Morgan's, Liverpool—J. Wareing, | | i seed. £9 156. to £10 Os. | Flour— 2 PORBION COPPER. / 

verpool, draper, div. of ls. Ligd.; October „or any subse- , . . per 196 Ibs... 22 90 eee 1 

quent Wednesday, at Mr. Morgan’s, Liverpool — hg. Jefferies, ba aes 90 0 0 — , 
0 
0 
0 


85 


Baal 7 seeeee 
East Friesland. 1 „Dold. to BBIb., Bid. to3d.; ditto, B8lb, 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

— — — 
226 
89 * * 
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METALS, London, Oct. 25. 


EESSESSSELS 
b 
1 


my 
3 
co™ 


Tile seer eeeeeeeeee ee rh] 10 
Old copper, e, perib.. 0 0 


: 
E 
7. 
3 


1,000 U. 8, 
; 56 „ „„ „„ 6 l 5 * 23 Do, Anthracite....... 31 
Worcester, boat builder, first div. of 6s. 6d. ; October 31, or any | luz, Per sk. of 280 Ibs. — ; 
; 1 Bhi 5 „„ „„ „„ „„ „6 „6 28 ee 30 Dantalg and Stettin 21 ** 23 Pig, in Wales.. 3 0 8 5 
subsequent Tharedey, ot Mr. Valpy’s, Birmlagham. Ton . 39 | French, per 980 Ibe. 98 .. 20 | Do. do. forge.. 9 5 210 0 Pig..perton..16 10 
Tuesday, October 29. WEEKLY AVSRAGE FoR —— tus | 2° _ I, ye, y wy ee * 1S 18 
BANERUPTS. Wheat ove. ae, 104 Wheat 12282 104. Blewitt’s Patent Re- White 1 
ALsor, WILLIAM, Plymouth, potter, November 7, December 5:| Barley . .. 24 2 Barley . . 4 4 fined Iron for bars, Patent hot 20 10 
solicitor, Mr. Marshall, Plymouth. ew n 16 : ey „„ rails, N., free on FORRIGN LEAD. * 
Litre, Andrew, York, draper, November 18, December 2: Rye . 26 7 ——— 5 |, deard,at Newport. 8 10 0 Spanish, in bond 0 0 0 16 0 
solicitors, Mr. Thompson, York; and Messrs. Bond and Bar- Reane RN 3 122 — un ate | Bea. eens 
wick, os. Stee „„ se eeene 29 5 P “seen „„ 29 9 ° de per ow Sees 
Lon, Micuart, Rochdale, Lancashire, sheep salesman, — — Stirling's Patent Bar 4 


1 
November 8 and 29: solicitors, Messrs. Whitehead and Son toughened pigs, in D 4 6 
Rochdale. , ’ PROVISIONS, London, Manday. | 


oer m 215 
Por James, High-street, Camden-town, upholsterer, No- There was nothing of importance passing in our markets last Do. in Wales... 3 10 3 15 
— 73 — .. 2 Messrs, J. Gr and 8. Lang- week. The arriva's of Irish Butter were large, the demand dull, | Staffordshire bars, at 
bam, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. the transactions limited, and the value of most kinds may be the „ 

Alre rr 0 0 


STAHLSCHMIDT, Henny Georor, Fenchurch-street, merchant, | considered 1s. to 2s. per cwt. lower. The best foreign sold F 
Aldermanbury. were sparingly dealt in, and the turn cheaper. American moved | Bails..........4 12 6 4 15 


0 

0 

0 

November 13, December 10 : solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Turner, | slowly, at 84s. to 86s. Bacon.—Irish and Hambro’ singed sides U 

Wooprorre, Tuomas, Webb’s County terrace, New Kent- | off well, and at slightly better rates. ame of first quality | Ohailre „4 0 0 SPELTER. m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


— O 
ENGLISH LRAD. 557 


2888 06 


. . „ 66004 0 6 60 1 


Sec Se ceo coc 366868 


road, druggist, November 7, December 5: solicitors, Messrs | scarce, and wanted. Lard held firmly, and for full prices. 


Young and Son, Mark-lane. Exctisn Bum Mager, Oct. 28.—Since our last, we — — 1 — 1 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. have had a dull trade, and prices have given way 2s. per mt, PGI ****** 3 0 

J. Dovoras, Kirkaldy, engineer, November 4 and 25. with a prospect of a ** age? One Rng — weekly, 88 cece 2 
a . . to n 0 es m .,. 9 22 von, * eer eereeeereee 

M. W. lvison, Edinburgh, silk spinner, November 4 aud 25 — Oy 1 68. oy 21 — ogy ; Archangel ...........13 10 


— 
2 0 


Do. to arrive „ eeee 1 


0 
6 
ZINC. u 
English sheet, perton 21 0 
QUICKSILVER,operib, 0 3 


<> 


— — ba and final BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
A Robinson, Shap, Westmoreland, husbandman, first u 0 COAL MARKET. Monday. Oct. 28 
- " 5 are from 64d. to 7d. ; of housebold ditto, 5d. 065d. per dibs. loaf. , J. Oct. . 
— 103 d.; at Mr. Baker’s, Newoastle-upon-Tyne, any ad — . e Dradayil's of buyers. Stewart's, 16s. 6d. ; 
HOPS, Borovon, Monday, Oct. 28.—The Hop market le Hettou , 10s. Od.; , 168, d.; Keilor, 166. 3d.; 
without any material alteration since our last report. The de- Eaen, 16, 6d; Adelaide's, lde. ; Wylam, 14. 6d. ] Durhaw, 
BANK OF ENGLAND. mand is limited, at the rates then current. 158. 3d. ] Tees, 16s. 6d. 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, Sp i Li ’ ‘ — 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 12th day of Oct., 1850, „ — — — 8 Fresh arrivals, 20; left from last day, 37. Total, 57. 


sun DEPARTMENT. Sussex Pockets . 


£ 2 w City, Monday, Oct. 28.— The imports of Wool 
Notes lesued .. . . . 29,443,965 | Government Debt. . 11,015,100 . — 1 week — amelien, comprising 790 Remy) 4 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 Sydney, 107 irom Germany, and 150 from Peru. The market less spirit than for some time past, but importers have shown 
Gold Coin & Bullion 15,321,225 | has been rather quieter. . firmness, and prices, very genersliy, have bien ew gee 
Silver Bullion .... 112,740 8uo which half 


2. LIVERPOOL, October 26.—Seotch.—There is little demand for | consisted of Barbadoes in public sale; 5 
Laid Highleod Wool, whieh must either arise from the con- A. „ 
£29,443,965 £99, 645,965 panne al this clase having freely supplied themselves at the eee 29 - - in pulaile sale, at prices whigh about averaged 


those of week, the low qualities being least in demand. 
me sone DEPARTMENT, 2 clip time, or that it is foun —j * = some other sorts 3,500 bags of this 4 also found buyers, but a 


: " as a substitute. White H request. Good | decline of 6d. was eubmitied to on the Mauritius kind, Refined. 
—— Capital 14.164.20 1 Crossed and Cheviots are more inquired for, without leading to | —The public sale of 90,000 loaves Dutoh refloed was pearly all 
Public Deposite (in- Dead Weight An- 3 1 renn 
. grocey lum » 6), to 535. 
— 4 — ote ) — 185 ny Laid Highland Wool, per 24lbs....... 9 Corrzx.—The public sales of Costa Mie. amounting o 7,700 
1 4 rern White Highland do 1 bag, attracted attention; the importers were firin, and bought 
— 7 Ma. GoldandSilverCoin 643671 Laid Crossed do., unwashed.......... — — about half; the remainder sold at a decline of Ie, bis. 
washed ‘. 


Tza.—Tne marict continues very firm, but the amount of 
buliness done to-day has not been , 
Bice.—5,000 of white Bengal sold steadily in public sale 
Os. to lis, 61. 
sold at prices in favour of the 
Foreign.—There were public sales here on Wednesday, the | bayers ; Sumstra, , 34; r, 34 to . Nutmegs sold 
£34,876,781 £34,876,781 23rd, at which the attendance was good. About 3,000 bales prices—2s. IId. to 3s. 10d. Mace, 2s. 64. to.. 10d, Cloves, 
. were offered, 1,500 of which were East Indian, which sold at full | Bourbon, ls 8d. to ls. 4d. , Catleut, 50+. to 64%. 
Dated the 17th day of Oot., 1850. prices, in most classes at Id. to fd. advance, and all cold. Bue-| Laurrerax.—The small sale did not alter general quo- 
M. Masa, ChiefCashier. | nos S the pens aa i. — — rie less 1 tations — 5 
100 rto brought late rates. p cipally wich- Rum steady. 
— 2 5 Corron sontinues firm ; 900 bales sold to-day. 
MARKETS. Imports for the weck. . _ 636 bales. Tatow bas been dull at 38s. 6d. 
Previously this veaarr „ 50,285 bales. ey ee ag in at 4 ry Y ¥ Bes 1 
2 n 1 sefiower sold at to £5 5%. alis 
BUTOHER’S MEAT, Gurrmriaty, Monday, .... at 960. to 97s. Turmeric sold at 13s. 6d. 10 Ie, Shellac 
From our own grazing districts, the receipts of Beasts fresh | medlate shipment, — fait prices. ‘The quantity now on passage 2 =~ heyy * Lac die at IId. to ls. d. Red wood at 
up were from 400 to 500 head less than those reported on this | t London is about 13,000 casks, The late large additions to * . 
day se’nnight; nevertheless, the total supply was seasonably | stock here—which is now 36,361 easks—have produced much — — 
lerge, but of very middling 2 The — breeds moved | inactivity in the demand, the delivery last week having been 
off slowly, at full prices. In all other kinds of Beef a very | confined to 2,387 casks. In prices, however, no material cba ADVERTISEMENTS. 
limited business was transacted, at barely late rates, and at has taken place. To-day, ne Ukraine is quoted at 39s. 9d.; 8 
was not effected. —— — She supply of | and other qualities of P. V. C. 388. 6d. per cbt. Since Monday 
Bheep, especially English breeds, was Yon the de- jast the imports have consisted of 1,958 casks. Town Tallow is CAUTION! 
crease, that description of stock, owing to the unfavourable | 8. 3d. to 88s. 6d. per owt. net cash ; rough fat 1. 2d. per Silbe. RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY ‘AND PERMANENTLY 


COLONIAL MARK ETS Tuesday Evening. 


Do, do., washed ...... sasecesececones GF 
counts)... 6,284, 496 Whi Chevio do. do. S „ FD 
Other Deposi eee 9,550,613 ae : * 


Import ſor the Wee kk „ 
Beven-day and other 
a. 1,383,932 Previously this year 0 


#3 
15 
i 
: 
: 


ces, The highest figure for the best old Downs was 4s. PARTICULARS OF TALLOW. CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 

1 We were seasonably well su — with Calves, for — ch 1846. | 1847. | 1848. 180. 1830. E ONLY CURE for RUPTURE is Dr. 
e demand ruled heavy, at barely stationary prices. me RO O8 

small Porkers were quite as dear as last week. In other kinds Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks. 8 REMEDY, of which there are numerous imi- 


earnestly cautioned against u 
{-etyled some of whom. 
1 1. the tailors’ Shop- 


of Pigs little doing at our quotations. Stock this day... 


Price per stone of 8ibs. (sinking the offal). : io 
Beef .. 24. 4d.to Be.10d. | Veal.....0..28, Gd. 0 B. Ba, | Price of I. C.. 
Mutton 2 10 ee 40 r 0 „„ 4 2 


of 


are th 
42, thful, impadent, ee) 
Sd. 448. Od, | dds. Od. | 378. Od. | BBs. 6d. ; 
— — "to Cave late left the dough u 


HAD OF CATTLE aT SMITHFIEL — — 2 Jon amongst wonders, 
8 & D. Do. from lst June —— ‘hho 
Prid 724 8.255 %%% 4 1 — 8 42 770 of persons from their handwriting, propase whishere, 
eer „ „„ * 5 6 66 „„ 6 6 0 0 00 . from et . 
M ay... 4,579 ere, ee 180 eee 0 Ge Price of Town ... " 48s. 6d. 76. 6d. | 39s. 6d and by assertions the most absurd and con 


recourse to the basest practices to victimizo the 
Naewoats and LeavEennALL Magers, Monday, Oct. 28. POTATOES, SourHwark Waterside, Oct, 28.—The arri- 

‘ Per 8ibs. by the carcase, vale coastwise the last week have been limited, but we are so ROOS continues to su the afflicted with the 
Inferior Beef 2s. Od. to 2s, 2d.; Int. Mutton 89. 8d.to3s. 2d. | weil supplied by rail that it is with difficulty the following | above celebrated cure for RUPTU ¢ficacy of which, for 
Middlingdo 2 4 % 9 6 | Mid.ditto.. 3 4. 8 6 prices are maintained :—Yorksbire 3 70s. to 80+. per | both sexes and all ages, is too well known to need comment. I. 
Primelarge 2 8 .. 3 0 | Prime ditto 3 8 .. 3 10 | ton; Lincolnshire Shaws, —6. to —+. ; , 65. to | is perfectly free from danger, causes no pain, confinement, or 
Prime small 3 2 ..3 4 | Veal........ 2 10. 3 8 | 65¢.; Rhenish Whites, 50s. to O52.; Wisbech Cambridge- | inconvenience ; and will, with full inetructions, No., rend: ring 
largelork 3 0 . 3 8 |SmallPork.. 3 10 .. 4 4 | shire, 60s. to 65s, — inpesstnls, bo sent wee om vessiot of 7s. in cash, or by 

— ‘Post.office order le at oldorn « fice. 
MARK LAME. Mompay, Oct. 28. SEEDS, London, Monday.—The demand for Seeds was slow payab 


this morning, and quotations of many sorts must be regardedas | A great number of trusses may be seen which have be 1 Ie! 
We bad a short supply of English Wheat at this morning’s | nominal. ‘The ebief alteration was in the value of — — behiud by persons cured, as trophies of the immeure ug v 

market, which sold ily at last Monday’s prices. Of foreiga | which was again 2s. to 3s. per ewt. lower. Winter Taures this remedy. 

Wheat and Flour the arrivals in the past week have been large, | little attention, though offered cheap. Letters of inquiry should contain two postage s\ampe. 

and to-day we bad but « retail trade in both articles, we BRitisn Sueps. | Address, WALTER DE Os, Mu. b., 85, Ely piace, Holborn. 
cannot alter our previous quotations. Fine Barley sold fully as — BO S-)o00s GAs. to 56s. ; 40s. to 49s. | hill, London, At home from 10 till l, aud 4 ds. Suudey ex- 
dear, but inferior sample went.off slowly. New Beans dull, but I Linseed (per 1,000 of Abs. each) . . . . . 608,40 £9 Os, ' cepied, 
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Tpe Monconformist. 


([Octosmr 30, 1850, 
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EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


KEATI vs COUGH LOZENGES are free from every dele- 


they may, therefore, be taken at all times, 
8 female ond by the son pte child j — 
the Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will fin . em 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental 
to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production cf melodious enunciation. 9 * 
d sold in Boxes, Is. Id., and Tins, 26. 9d., 
ured and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, ‘czy 
K., 0. 79, St. Paul's Church-yard, London; Retail, by al 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 


N. B. To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that 
the words KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraved 
on the Government Stamp of each box. 


RECENT AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS, 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Nov. 30, 1849. 
Sir,—I bave much pleature in recommending your Lozenges 
to those who may be distressed with hoarseness. They have 
afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to 
sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very 


useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Pablic Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours aaa’ 
THOMAS FRANCIS, 
To Mr. Keating. Vicar Choral. 
OURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING, 
Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
March 20, 1850. 
Sir,— Having been troubled with Asthma for severa! I 
could find no relief from any medicine whatever, until I was 
induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable 


Lozenges, and found uch relief from them that lam determined 
for the fature never to be without a box of them in the houre, 
and will do all in my power to recommend them to my 


friends, 
If you consider the above testimonial of any advantage, you 


are quite at liberiy to make whist ure of it you please, 
I am, Sir, your most obliged wren 


Thos. Keating, Eeq. . ; 
79, ST. PAUL’8-CHURCHYARD. 


RIGG. 


YOURSELF ! 


NO LONGER A MYSTERY! 


KNOW THYSELF!I—THE ONLY IMPORTANT 
KNOWLEDGE! 
MARY years’ successful practice has established 
the system of Delineating Character froma Graphio- 
leal Examination of the Handwriting, ised by Mr. 
MERVARD. In all cases he points out, with unfailing aceu- 
racy, talents, tastes, effections, virtues, failings, and all other 
personal characteristice. To those entering upon business, his 
assistance will be duly appreciated, as he can distinctly trace al! 
the business qualifications of both sexes, thus advising them in 
what pursuits to exercise their talents, Persons desirous of a 
more perfect knowledge of themeelves or friends, must send any 
specimen of their writing, stating the sex and age, and enclos- 
ing thirteen postage stamps, with a directed envelope (to pre- 
vent mistakes), to Mr. MERVARD, Ivy Cottage, Hornsey, Mid- 
dlesex, and they will receive an extraordinary, unique descrip. 
tion of what the writer really ia in mind, heart, Ke. Testi- 
monials of Mr. M.'s extraordinary powers are daily being 
received. 
From Lady G.:—‘* Your success in my case is perfect.” 
From Mr. Albert 8.:—“ I have tried all the graphiologists, 
and must award you the palm of victory.” 


DALMER'S CANDLES, 63d. a pound. 
PALMER'S PATENT CANDLES, all marked “‘ Palmer.” 


Single or double Wiek 64d. per pound. 
J 74d. ditto, 
Magnums, 3 or Wick „„ „„ 8d. ditto. 


Also the largest stock of LAMPS in the kingdom, suitable for 
them (as well as for camphine and oil), from 2s. to 100, each; 
Faglish's Patent Camphine,in sealed cans, 32. 9d. per gallon.— 
At WILLIAM s. BURTON'S, 39, Oxford-street, corner of 
Newman-street, and No. 1, Newman-street. 


IMPORTANT TO READ. 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY COMBINED, AND 
SILVER SUPERSEDED. 


4l and 42, Barbican. 


END EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by 
return, and post-‘ree, you will get a handsome teaspoon 
of CHARLES WATSON'S SOLID ALBATA PLATE, 


This beautiful material has now enjoyed an unparalleled suc- 
: cess for ten years. It bas eurvived other solid substitutes ; 
has gone the circuit of the globe; bas been tested for its sweet- 
ness and purity, in all climates, for every domestic use; and, 
however utopian it may appear to the sceptical reader, C. 
WATSON stakes his reputation on its possessing all the eseen- 
tial attributes of silver, both in wear and sweetness. 

His Establishment aleo contains every article in electro-plate, 
from the most neat and simple to the most costly and recherche. 
Knives and Forks, paper Tea Trays, Dish Covers, and an end- 
less variety of Jewellery. 


— 


Good Strong Eleetro- Threaded 

Albata Plate Eddie. Fiddle, | Threaded.“ plated | vigaie, 
Doz. | Dos. Doz. Doz. Doz. 

Table Spoon 6s. Gd. 2le. Od. | 308, Od. 454. Od. | 636. 04. 

„  Forke|l6s. 6d. 21s. Od. | 300, Od. 45+. Od. | 6856. 0d. 

Dessert Spr |12¢. 6d.) 16s. 6d. | 25a, 0d. 36s. Od. | 43s. Od, 

„  Forke/i2«. 6d.| 16, 6d. | 254, Od, 36s. Od. | 425. Od. 

Tea Spoons. .| 53, 6d.| 8s. Od. | 13s. 6d. 18s. Od. | 302. Od. 

A WEDDING-RING and a GUARD-RING 

for 2is., both of them ste:ling gold, and stamped. Parties at 


any distance, by cutting the circle of their finger on a piece of 
card, andl enclosing it with a Post-office Order, will have them 
sent by return of pst. 

This is an agreeable and pleasant mode of purchasing these 
articles, and eaves a — eaplleation. 

K Gold Chain for either Lady or Gentleman, weighing half 
an ounce 40+.; an ounce 502. 


LAMPS.—The PATENT CANDLE LAMPS 


Dave obtain d for themselves a deserved and unparalieled su 
re- 
macy, and tearonably so. Oil Limps are most offensive to 
the smell, and the Ephemeral Camphine emits such smut and 
unwholerome ¢filuvia, as to injure health and ruin dresses, & 
whilst the Candle Lam» is inodorous and pure. ä 
CHARLES WATSON invites the public to an inspection of 
the above, in every variety, commencing with the Queen's 
Lamp, from 2% to 204. ; the mid. size from 198. to 35s. ; and the 


magaum from 354. to five guineas, 
the lowest prices in the trade. Caudles for the above at 


Communion Services of all sizes. 
ESTABLISHED in 1795.—Address, 41 and 42 BARBICAN., 
fa Merchants, Shippers, Xc., allowed a liberal discount. 
a 1 iy’ 8 sent post free, All Goods exchanged if not ap- 


Pp * 
—— e. 6 paid to any part of the Kingdom, 


‘ — \ 


( 


‘ 


| NEW EDITION OF 


[HE HYMN BOOK. A Thin Edition, in 


double columns, 18mo, is now in the press, and may be 
had, ther separately or bound up with a beautifully printed 
Bibles This selection may now be had in FOUR sizes, 


The great Advantages of this Book are— 


1, Its combination in one Book of upwards of Eight Hundred 
carefully selected Psalms and Hymns, Three Hundred and 


Forty of which are from Dr. Watts. 
2. The su character of its arrangement, which, together 
with a nov of Indexes, renders it a most accessible 


book of reference for at and —— worship. 

3. The almost nom price, bringing it within the reach of 
A — a or Sunday Scholar, eng — 

reason r small means, to purchase t u ment 

— by the Con ation. as 

4. security that alterations will not be made in future 
editions, the being stereotyped, so that its continuance 
may be depended on. 


— — 
The selection of hymns is remarkably judicious, and the 
indexes are more perfect than — 4 the kind that has yet 
fallen into our hands.” — Evangelical Magazine. 


A liberal allowance to Congregations and Schools ordering in 
quantities. A large assortment, in various bindings, con- 
stantly on band for the supply of home and foreign orders. 
Ministers may obtain Specimen Pages at the Publishers’, upon 

application, free of expense. 

tions desiring it, may have a special Title-page 
th the name of their own Chapel inserted 


WORKS BY THE REV. A. REED, D.D. 
A New Edition, in foolscap 8 vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


1. THE ADVANCEMENT of RELIGION 
the CLAIM of the TIMES. A Course of Lectures delivered at 


Wycliffe Chapel. 
-B.—A few copies of the Library Edition, price 6s. each, 


may be had by direct application to the Publishers. 
More calculated to revive the Church than all the books of 
the age put together.” — Koelectic Review 


Also, by the same Author, 


2. PERSONAL EFFORT and PERSONAL 
PIETY. The Third Lecture and Fourth of the above Series, 
reprinted for general circulation, at 4s. per dozen. 


3. THE REVIVAL of RELIGION. A Nar- 
rative of the State of Religion at Wyoliffe during the 
year 1839. Fifth edition, price 4d., or 24s. per 100, 

„We most earnestly recommend the perusal of it.“ — Zean- 
gelical Magazine. 

„An exemplification of the soundest discretion, in union with 
pastoral affection and zeal, full of delightful interest and 
valuable instruction.“ Dr. Wardlaw’s Religion, 


4. TRACTS FOR REVIVAL. To the Thought- 
lese The Thoughtful—The Young Convert; and the Minister“ 
Address to his Neighbours. 4 pp. each, at ds. per 100. 


5. NO FICTION; a Narrative founded on 
Facts. Tenth Edition, foolscap do, with Seven Illustrations. 
Price 68. cloth. 


6. MARTHA; a Memorial of an only and 
beloved Sister. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


9 Congre 


PURE COFFEE FOR INVALIDS. 


„In consequence of the many spurious admixtures packed in 
canisters under the name of Patent Coffee, the medical profes- 
sion of London think it Just to caution the public against them, 
and recommend all persons whose object it is to obtain genuine 
coffee, to buy Snowden and Co.“ Patent P urified Coffee Nibs for 
Invalids, and grind it themselves. They may then depend on 
obtaining, not only a genuine article, but purified from all irri- 
tating fibre, which renders coffee objectionable to many who 
otherwise would enjoy that luxurious beverage.""—See Testi. 
monial of Dr. Ure, Professor of Chemistry, Bloomsbury. square, 


London. 


ATENT PURIFIED COFFEE NIBS, 
for Invalids. 


Her Majesty has granted to ROBERT SNOWDEN and CO 
of the CITY-ROAD and EAST-ROAD, LONDON, her Ro 
Letters Patent for Roasting Coffee in PorceLaix AMBELLED 
Cribs, and puairyine the Berry from all the internal 
inn which encircles the beart of the bean. 

These Cylinders having a glazed surface, are as clean and 
pure as a dinner-plate ; the Coffee cannot be burnt, or imbibe 
any metallic favour during the process of roasting, as is always 
the case, in a more or less degree, with coffee roasted in the 
common iron cylinders. After the Coffee is roasted, it passes 
through our Farmer Puniryine Macuixg, which entirely re- 
moves all woody and fibrous particles from the heart of the 
berry—it is the presence of this fibre in all other coffee which 
renders it eo irritating to persons of weak digestion, an evil 
which is —— by the use of Snowden’s Purified 
Invalid Coffee. Gbre may be seen by any lady who will take 
the trouble to break the coffee berry, and examineit. From 


Beary, is 1,5 4 
Canisters of 4\b., * and 2ib. each, labelled “ Snowden and 


ciple. 

— Patent was granted, Canister Packed Coffee has 
become an important trade, and numerous Canister Coffee 
Packers have started under the name of Patent; but with one 
exception, and that only refers to Roasting, there is no other 
Patent Canister Coffee in existence. We make this statement, 
aod defy contradiction. Invalids and persons of weak digestion 
oon, therefore, solicited to ask for Snowden's Purified Coffee for 


nvalide, 

To be had of the Patentees, City-road and East-road, London, 
and of their appointed Agents, in most of the principal towns; 
where such Agents are not, it may easily be bad by uiry, or 
letter containing a remittance, to the Patentees, 


SNOWDEN AND COMPANY, CITY-ROAD AND EAS8T- 
ROAD, LONDON, 


—= 


IMPORTANT SANITARY INVENTION, 


MARSDEN’S PATENT ROTARY 
EFFLUVIA TRAP has been noed by the most 


C. 


scientific men of the present day to the most simple and 
effectual * ever brought before their notice. For WATER 
CLOSETS, HOUSE DRAINS, &c., it is en- 


tircly preventing the escape of all noxious gases, and the sim- 
licity of its construction precludes the possibility of its 

og — or stopped up, by which it surpasses all 
others in durability and consequent — I The prices are 
moderate, bringing it within the reach of all. C. Mar 


Manufacturer and Patentee, Waterloo House, Kingsland- 
(near the Bridge) Lendon, 7 P 


— 


HALSE’S LETTERS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


For the other letters on Medical Galvaniem, Invalide 
licited to send to Mr. Halse for his pamphlet. See below.) 


Lrrrun I 


ARALYSI8S.—TO 
GALVANISM has fora 


werful 
by men total 


“INVALIDS— 


de 
an 

Ap- 
greatest 
the least unpleasantness; but no sooner do I mabe it pont 


that I have made this discovery, than a host of imitators spring 
in 


f 
the secret ; and, by all I hear, a pretty mess mak 7 
secret. Now, all the world ‘knows — 22 — 7 


in 
to my su 
— y superior method of regu. 


* utterly impossible to uce suc. 
. Scarcely a week passes but I have tu on three 
ients who have been either galvanised by some pretender, or 
ve been using that ridiculous apparatus called the electro. 


magnetic or vanic apparatus, and, as may reason 
be expected, without the slightest benefit. Many — 
the country, having 


standing as a medical galvanist in London, have made it 

that they have received instructions from me, and are ac 
my agents; and, not satisfied with this, are actually selling ap- 
paratuses, representing them to be mine. I shall, of course, 
endeavour to put a stop to this. In the meantime, I now state 
that my galvanic ratuses can be procured from me only, as J 
— no 7 * * 1 = ay ner a ad to show how 
vanism acis in cases of paralyrie. Paralysis, or , con. 
sists of three varieties the hemipl the IN 
local palsy. In the first, the patient ralysed on one side 
only; in the second, the lower part of body is affected on 
sides; and in the third kind, particular limbe are > 
The cause of the attacks is the withdrawal of nervous influence 
from the nerves and muscles of the various parts. Now, Gal. 
vanism has been proved by the most eminent physiologists to 
be capable of supplying the nervous influence to those parts of 
the body which may be deficient of it, and hence the reason of 
its astonishing effect in cases of paralysis. In patients thus 
afflicted, I find that some parts of the spine are sensitive 
than other parte; and, until those parts sre aroused into action, 
the patient will not recover. Any medical man, who knows 
anything whatever of Galvanism, be at once convinced how 
applicable Galvanism must be to such complaints; for not only 
does it arouse the dormant nerves and musclet into action, but 
it supplies them with that fluid of which they are deficient, viz, 
the nervous fluid. I think it however, but fair to state that, in 

u 


heard of my great success, and my high 
ie 
gu 


cases of ysis of long duration, I as frequently fail as sac. 
ceed, whilst in recent cases I generally succeed. Still, Galvanism 
should be to in every case of 


resorted paralysis, no matter of 

how long duration it might have been, for it cannot bly do 

any harm, and it may do good. I repeat, Galvanism is a power. 
remedy in cases of paralysir. 

Health is the greatest worldly blessing we can enjoy, and yet 
many invalids, the sake of saving a few guineas, will pur- 
chase — which are entirely useless for medical pur- 
poses. Galvanism, they say, is Galvaniem, no matter whether 
the price of the „ be much or little. They may as well 
say a fiddle is a e, and that there is no difference in them. 
— no one of common sense who feels desirous of testing the 

jal powers of Galvanism will, for the sake of a few 


— . row his money away by purchasing an imperfect in- 
stead of a perfect a us. may as well not try Galvanism 


at all as try it with an inefficient sepparatus. These latter re- 
marks I address particularly to invalids; but how much stronger 
do they apply to medical men who are applying Galvanism ! 
They Gnd it fail of producing those wonderful e which I 
have found it to produce! And why is it? Simply because 
they are using an imperfect apparatus. Scarcely a day passes 
but I receive an order for my gelvanic spparatus from medical 
men who have been using the small machines and found them 


useless. 
I conclude by — ths if Medical men employ Galvanism 
at all in their practice, they are bound, both in duty to them. 


selves and to their patients to use the apparatus in its perfect form. 
The price is ten guineas. The cash to accom - the order. 
WILLIAM H ER HALSB, 
22, Brunswick-square, London. 


Mr. Halse recommends paralytic patients residing in the 
country to purchase one of his Ten Guinea Portable Appara- 
tuses; as, with his instructions, they will be enabled to apply 
the Galvanism without the least pain, and fully as 
effectively as he at his own residence. 


Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 
GAL Vana wil London, for his pamphlet on MEDICA 
GALVANISM, which will be forwarded free on receipt of two 

will be astonished at its contents. In it 
the of cures in cases of asthma, rheu- 

matism, sciatica, tic doloureux, parslysis, spinal complainte, 
of nervous energy, liver complaints, general 


headache 

debility, indigestion, aiff joints, all sorts of nervous disorders, 
Ke. Mr. Halse’s method of ying the galvanic fluid is quite 
free from all unpleasant se 


; in fact, it is rather plea- 
eurable than otherwise, and many ladies are excessively fond of 
it. It quickly causes the nts to do without medicine, 
Terms: One Guinea per week. The above pamphlet contains 
his Letters on Galvanism. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—Mr. Halse is weekly in re- 
ceipt of letters from invalids — 1 that they have been 
imposed upon by parties who have vanic Apparatuses for 
sale, representing them as Halse’s Galvanic Apparatuses, and 
which have afterwards discovered were not bis at all. The 

revent this — is to order the Apparatus 

r. Halse himself, 


only way to 
direct from 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, FINE GOLD 
CHAINS 


„ Ke. &. 
BENSON'S £4 15s. GOLD WATCHES.— 
The same Movements in Silver Cases, £2 lis, at the 
Manufactory, 16 and 63, CORNHILL. 

A Large and Beautiful Stock can be selected from, with 
highly-finished movements, Four Holes Jewelled, Rich Gold 
Dials, and every improvement. ; 

Benson’s Patent Detached Lever Watches, Jewelled in 
four holes, rich Gold Dials, Double-backed Gold 
Cases, and to mark the — Ce Se 14 


D n eee eee eee en 
tto, ditto, in Silver Cases, Silver or Enamelled Dials 3 10 0 


Or the above Watches can be had in Hunting Cases, for the 
extra charge of 15s. and two guineas, gold and silver re- 
spectively. 

The proprietors beg respectfully to inform the public, that in 
consequence of the large profits usually charged upon Watches 
they have been induced to manufacture their entire stock; and 
the immense number sold enables them GREATLY TO REDUCE 
THEIR PRICES. | 
aa wenn — 14 — with AE — 

sent, carriage to an e United gdom, u 
ne 

A splendid stock of fine Gold Chains at their weight for Sove- 
among which should be noticed the Greek Pattern 


A Gold Watch, with all the latest im ments—that is, 
Gold Dial, Jewelled in Four Holes, Maintaining Power, Double- 
backed Cases, &c., with Fine Gold Chain, fitted complete ia 
Morocco Case, adapted for a present, price Seven Guineas, 


WATCHES MADE EXPRESLY FOR INDIA, 


Ocroses 30,] 


The Nonconformtst, 


— — — 
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STANDARD HOM@OPATHIC WORKS, 
By Dr. LAURIE. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, bound in cloth, price 12s. 


2 pte es DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Freed of all technicalities, and especially adapted to the 
use of Clergymen and private families. 
18mo, bound in cloth, price 5s., 


N EPITOME OF THE SAME; intended to 


omeopathic treatment in family practice, giving 
accurate directions for the dose of each remedy; at 


on the Characteristic ptoms of all the remedies, toserve as 
a guide for their sel in treatment. 


8vo, bound in cloth, price 16s., 


LEMENTS OF THE HOMCOPATHIC 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. A Text-book for the Practi- 
tioner or Student. 


8vo, strongly bound, price 12s., 


AHR’S POCKET DICTIONARY, CON- 
CORDANCE, and REPERTORY of HOM(COPATHIC 
PRACTICE. Translated from the German of Jahr, by Hempel; 
with the addition of a complete Glossary and Index (under 
English names); and other additions, enlargements, &. &e., 
by br. LAURIE. 
Foolscap 8vo, price 6s., 


pus PARENT'S GUIDE; a Treatise on the 

Method of Rearing Children from their Earliest Infancy ; 
comprising the essential branches of moral and physical Educa- 
tion. To which are attached, Plain Directions for the Hommo- 
pathic Treatment of Affections incidental to Childhood. 

ALSO, STANDARD HOMCEOPATHIC WORKS, 
Various New Editions, Just Published. 
18mo, bound, price 4s., 


AHR’S EPITOME OF HOMCOPATHIC 


PRACTICE, By Drs. Curtis and Litue. 
Post 8 ro, bound, price 8s., 


NEW HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACO.- 
PCEIA and POSOLOGY. By Aux, Bucuner, Gruner, 
Hempe., and others, New English Edition. 


18mo, bound, price 6:., 
VY BTERINARY HOMCZOPATHY, containing 


simple Rules for the management and treatment of ail 
domestic animals, Ke. Ke. New Edition. 


London: James Leatu, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Any of these books forwarded, free of all cost or carriage, upon 
the remittance of the quoted price. 


HOM(C@OPATHIC, MEICAL, and ACCESSORY FRE. 
PARATIONS, are manufectured in every variety, at Leatn’s 
Hommopathic Operative Pharmacy, 9, Vere-street, and St. 
Paul's Church 

The serupulous care observed in the manufacture is gua- 
ranteed by the following testimonial :— 


„The medicines which the author is in the habit of using are 
prepared at Leath’s Homeopathic Operative Pharmacy, 9, Vere. 
street, Oxford-street, London, where a Practical and Phar- 
maceutical Chemist is in constant attendance. From having 
tested the of these remedies in general practice, the 
author feels that he can sa‘ely recommend them to the highest 
confidence of the public.—Dr. Laurie's Domestic Medicine, 5th 
Edition. Just pu ed. 

Single Tubes of any Medicines, 94. each; post free, 1s. 

The most perfect cases for the table or pocket, according to 
the following scale :—A case containing— 


6 bottles «++ 16.64.) bottles - 35s, 
12 % #888 22126. — 54 % ͤ eee eee eee 42s. 
18 ” eeeeeeeeeeee 188. — 84 6% 2 ere „„ „66 55s. 
24 —... ee0eee eeeeeeer 248. — 104 ” eee eee ee „ „„ „65 635. 
gu 5 * „eee e eee — 200 eee „„ „„ eee eee 1056 


* * 0 

The best and cheapest assortment of the following valuable 
external remedies :—Arwnica, CALENDULs, and Ruvs Toxico- 
DENDRON, 

Goods carefully packed for post or railway, or for trans- 
marine 2382 

The Trade, Shippers, Emigrants, and Veterinary Surgeons, 
supplied on the most liberal terme. 

LEATH’S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, ls, 4d. per lb.; 
CHOCOLATE, 8 Ib.; FARINACEOUS FOOD, Is, 6a 
per Ib. ; DENTIPRICE, POMADE, JUJUBES, &. No., are 
universally approved of. 


FREE OF CARRIAGE TO ALL PARTS. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE, — Dr. 
MOTTE’S nutritive health-restoring, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. 
This chocolate contains the pecaliar virtues of the Sassafras 
root, which bas been long held in great estimation for its 
rifying and alcerative 1 The aromatic * 
e it very grateful to e stomach) most invalids require for 
kfast evening 4 Sy to promote , and toa 
deficiency of thi. property e customary breakfast and sup- 
per, may, in a great measure, be attributed the frequency of 
of in tian, generally termed bilious. It bas been found 
jal in correcting the state of the digestive organs, 
many diseases, such as eruptions of the 
skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of debility of 
the «tomach, and a slugglish state of the liver and intestines, 
oceasioning flatulence, cOstiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound packages, price 
4s., oe 7 Patentee, 12, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON ; also by Chemists. 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER respectfully solicits 
all parties about to furnish, and requiring Furniture, to 
his Stock, which will be found to consist of the newest 
of furniture, of the best seasoned materials, at the lowest 


— 
panish rien — chairs, in real morocco leather, 


— 2 
5 


y meuidin 
carved splat polished ...... „eee „eee 


Zs. d. 
212 0 


9 14 
5 8 


Set of 42 on 3 mab y roll. over top 
Trafalgar chairs, in hair seating 
ie oe cabriole drawing-room chairs, all hair 
* Dre rr 

Roe wood couch to match, with cabriole front, sprin 


0 

Solid rosewood chairs, in damask 

Rose weod couch to match ere ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eeee 4 0 
hair cloth...... er eee ee eee eeeeee 


Ditto fall bet alr and fine Spanish mahogan 


O 
— 
— 
S 6e s 2 


Pi — 114 


with eight-foot mahogany pillars and cornices, 


NN ee ee eee eee 


very superior ...... nn 
Four- post mahogany bedstead, without cornices 
Jepenbed F bedsteads, all sizes and colours. 


Superior di «hn „% „„ „„ „ „%„%%„%„ „4 ee ee eee * 7 
half-tested 


bedsteads, with 
in f ee eee ee eeeee 
Un . 


RICHARD A. c. LOADER, 
24, PAYEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, 


8 
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PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN. 


ATKINS ON and BARKER'S ROYAL 
INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE has now been established 


ng — 
pox or vaccine inoculation, and is so perfeetly innocent that it 
may be given with the t safety imm ly after birth. 
It is no misnomer cordial (!)—no stupefactive, deadly narcotic! 
—but a veritable preservative of infants. Mothers would do 
well in always having this valuable medicine in the nursery. In 
short, whether this medicine enters the i or the cottage, 
the proprietor feels an honest conviction of its power to assuage 
maternal pain for infant suffering—to convert that pain into 
gladness. that suffering into balmy repose. It is highly recom- 
mended by the faculty. 

Prepared and sold by Robert Barker, 34, Greengate, Salford, 
Manchester (Chemist to her most gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria), in bottles at ls. . 26. 94. and 46. 6d. The 4s. 6d. con- 
tains seven times, and the 2. 9d. three and a half times the 
quantity of those at 18. 14d. Sold by all druggists and medicine 
vendors throughoat the United Kingdom. 

Cavution.—Observe the names ef Atkinson and Barker” on 
the Government stamp, without which it cannot be genuine. 


COUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. 


HESE valuable Jujubes are composed of the 


most approved expectorants, with pure gum, which, by 
relieving the irritation in the air-passages, present a safe, 
— 1 and efficacious medicine in all cases of ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, difficult respiration, consumptive complaints, 
and all other affections of the chest and lungs. 


15, er ee City-road, London, Sept. 30th 1850. 
Messrs, Warrick Brothers.—I feel great pleasure to tell you 
how much benefit I have received from your Cough Jujabe 
Lozenges. For some time before I took them, I was in the habit 
of spitting blood whilst coughing, and have eince, at the 
recommendation of a friend, taken them, and received most 
attonishing relief, not only as to my cough, but do not now 
spit any blood. Signed) G. RICHARDS. 


Great Grimeby, Oct. 10th, 1849, 

Gentlemen,—I hasten to acknowledge the thanks I feel due to 
you. I think the public ought to be aware that there is such a 
valuable remedy as your Cough Jujube Lozenges. My son, ever 
since he returned from sea, has been afflicted with shortness of 
breath and violent cough, whenever he went out in the cold 
air; he had taken a very few when the symptoms became re- 
lieved, and I have no doubt but that oon he will lose the 
cough, as he seems already @o astonishingly better. 

Please send me another box that I may have them in the 
house, for I shal] recommend them to all my friends, 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Mesers. Warrick Brothers. MARTHA 8MITH, 


Windsor, August, 7th 1850. 
Gentlemen,—I have been afflicted for many years with what 
my doctor calls bronchitis. I took your Lozenges for four days, 
and I may say that I am almost cured, they seemed so much to 
relieve my breathing. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant 
THOMAS STONE, 
To Messrs. Warrick, Brothers, Garlick-hill, London. 


89, Curtain-road, Sept 19th, 1850. 
Gentlemen,—I feel it my duty to sag how much benefit 
our Cough Jujube Lozenges have been me. I have been 
ubled with an asthmatic cough for a very long time. I have 
tried everything, and found nothing give meso much relief. I 
have recommended them to an aunt of mine, who had a most 
troublesome cough for years, and I have no doubt she will be 
as much obliged as I em for the good they have done. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servan 
To Mesere. Warrick Brothers, JOSEPH GIBBS, 
8, Garlick-hill, Upper Thames-street. 
Commercial-road, Oct. Ach, 1850. 
Gentlemen,—Having been troubled from chiidbood with « 
winter cough, I always look forward with anxiety to this time ol 
ear, fearing, from experience, that when once my cough begins, 
t will abide with me until the -pring. — cougb, as usual, began 
with the change in the weather, but having been advised by a 
friend to try your Lozenges, 1 did so, and after taking one 
box my cough left me—a most unusual thing—and bus not 
returned. If you think my experience will induce others to 
seck the same benefits 1 have derived from the use of your 
Lozenges, you are at perfect liberty to publish this. 
I ain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Messrs. Warrick, Garlick-nill. F. FRANKS, 


Prepared and sold wholesale by Warnick Baotugnrs, London; 
and retail by all Chemists and Druggists throughout the 
country. , ls, 14d. per box, with directions. 


Also, Proprietors of the 
ACIDULATED CAYENNE JUJUBES. 


OD FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, 
Ladies who are Suckling, and Persons of Delicate Con- 


stitution. 
BULLOCK’S SEMOLA. 


This substance is prepared solely from the finest wheat. Its 
great merit consists in its being rich in gluten, the pure nutritive 
or stamina! principle of that grain. One part being equal in 
nutritive power to five parts of wheaten flour, it contains 
absolutely more nourishment than beef or mutton. 


ae while most easy of digestion, supplies nourishment 
in a highly concentrated form, and not being so stimulating as 
animal food, is particularly adapted to persons afflicted with a 
weak stomach, or suffering from debility in any form. 

As an Inrant’s Foob it supplies exactly what is needed for 
the growth of the body, and will be found to agree with a weak 
stomach, All the usual farinaceous and infants’ food consist 
principally of starch, or often of the farina of the coarser grains. 

Semola may be given by itself, or added to any other forms of 
food, to increase their nutritive powers; so that for children 
accustomed to other food, half or twe-thirds of the Semola may 
be mixed with it, with great advantage. 

cates where potatoes, 


It is also applicable in many = 

ddings, and pastries are „ and where even bread is 
— be injeriom, but in such cases it can only be — 
appreciated by the ession, and must be given under the 
rection of the med 


attendant. 
Semola is agreeable and 


— added to every variety of 
food, custards, cakes, puddings, ke. It is particularly adapted 
for an addition to 


s0UP8, BROTH, BEEF, OR MUTTON TEA, 
in place of vermicelli, rice, or barley; whilst it improves the 
flavour of these forms of diet, it greatly increases their nutri- 
tive power. 

Semola may be obtained, wholesale or retail, of 
LLOYD BULLOCK, 
22, Conduit-street, London, 
Retail Price—In packets, Is., 2s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 
And may be ordered of all Chemists and Druggists. 


EYNOLDS’S SUPERIOR and EFFECTIVE 
WATERPROOFING renders cloth of every kind imper- 

vious to the heaviest rains, allows a free passage to the perspir- 
ation, andis a complete preventive of Hot from moths or 


— 8 ew. 10, NORTH PLACE, GRAY’S- 

Agents are appointed in all parts of London and its vicinity, 
and in the principal towns of the United K for cloth or 
made-up articles of dress, to be rendered ectly water-proof 
by this process, 


HE — Proprietor of HALSE’S CELE. 


BRATED MEDI having been a vendor of them, 
and beving heard from his customers of the all but miraculous 
effects of them, and knowing that they had not been brought 
before the public in the provinces (although their sale in London 
is ry rey in 0 maness © t they 
offer a ce eum for the ipes, 
proprietor. After much time, and 
than he intended, he has accom 
doubt, however, that the 
him for his ouday. 


HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS: a sure Cure 
for Scurvy, Bad Legs, and all Impurities of the Blood, “ Their 
effects in purifying the blood are all but miraculous.” 


Mier a trl oon meio reer 
purifier o any as yet covered, a remarkable 
change in the —— death-like paleness to the 
roscate hue of health—taking place within a very short time. 
Price 2s. 94. each bottle, and in 75. bottles, contain 5 nearly 
six 28. 9d. bottles, for 14s. patent duty included. The following 
letter must convince every one of the safe, speedy, and truly 
wonderfal effects of those drops. 

This important letter ie sent to Mr. Halses by Mr. Matthew, 
a highly respectable farmer, of the parish of Brent, Devon: 


“Brent, March lst, 1842. 

“Dear Sir,—I consider it a duty incumbent on me to state to 
the public the invaluable properties of your Scorbutic Drops. I 
may truly say, that I could never have believed euch a powerful 
an — 4 — medicine to be in the pos+ession of any one, had I 
not experienced ite wonderful effects. Why is it that so many 
families are troubled with scorbutic eruptions, when such « 
purifier of the blood, as your medicine decidedly is, is within the 
reach of almost everyone? The answer is evident,—because you 
have not given it that publicity which it is your duty to do: and 
this is my principal resson for now writing to you, that you may 
make the particulars of the case Your modesty, Sir, 
ought not to overcome your duty to your fellow-creatures ; there- 
fore I trust, for the benefit of mankind, that you will give this 
letter as much publicity as possible, You remember, when I first 
applied to you, that I was almost out of hopes of receiving an 
benefit for my poor suffering child, for I believe that I inform 
you that I had been trying all buteverything in order to give my 
child some ease, but day by day she continued to get worse, un- 
til at length all strength left her, and she was no longer able to 
walk; her body and head were covered all over with scorbutic 
eruptions; her appetite had vanished ; the —.— would itch 
in such a dreadful manner that she would roll herself in agonies 
on the ground; and she could get no sleep whatever by night. 
Immediately you saw her, you told me you were certain your 
Scorbutic Drops would cure her. I paid but little attention to 
= statement, as I had tried so many things in vain; but hear- 
ng of some wonderful cures made by you, I was determined to 
give your Drops a ; and, fortunate for me, I did so. Before 
she had taken one bottle of them all the itching ceased, her ap- 

tite returned, and she enjoyed sound and refréshing sleep. 

the time she had taken the second bo her skin was as 
fair as any persen’s, the use of her limbs was restored to ber; 
and, I thank God, her health is now as good or better than it 
ever Was. 

“Why, Sir, do you not make the case of Thomas Rolins pub- 
lic? I repeat, it ig your duty to do so. When he firet oom 
menced taking your drops, he had not a sound inch of flesh ih 
him ; his body was literally covered with large running wounds, 
and a celebrated physician of Plymouth, w examived him 
said, ‘he never saw man in such a condition in all bis life.’ I 
have lately seen him, and he informs me that he has but one 
wound left, which is less than the size of balf a crown, and 
which is healing fast. He certainly looks like another man 
4 — He me that your Family Pills quickly restored 
his digestive powers, and gave him refres re+tat night. 
He would have been a dead man by this time if you had not 
taken bim iu hand. Sincerely wishing you every success, allow 


me to remain, dear Sir, yours res hi 
“WILLIAM MATTHEWS.” 


Halt, near Wimbourne, May 21, 1845, 
“To the Proprietor of Halse’s Scorbutic Drops, 

** Bin,—It is due to you to state the astonishing eure your 
valuable medicine has caused to my wife, About five years since 
an eruption appeared in various parts of the body; she applied 
to various medical gentlemen without deriving the least bene; 
the disorder continued to increase, and latterly to a very fright- 
ful extent, her body being covered with painful, itching, un- 
sightly scabs. About six months since I providentially saw the 
advertisement of Halse’s Soorbutic Drops, in the Sat 
Journal. I determined that my wife should give your medicine 
a trial, and accordingly purchased a bottle of your Drops of Mr. 
W heaton, your agent at Ringwood, and I have not words to ex- 
press my opinion of the med , but in the course of a fortnight 
she was 1 paves, Gomme taken two bottles of the Drops 
and one bex of Pills. months have now elapsed, and she 
has had no return of the complaint. 

“A 8 of mine, Mr. John Sheers, yeoman, of Holt, 
has a child eighteen months of which, since it had been 
four months old, had its head and face completely covered with 


t to be, was induced to 
es, Ac., 32 original 
pg a muc er sum 

Ped d. object. He has no 
public will ultimately well pay 


alter some persuasion, he purchased 
child. The effect was miraculous, for in less 
the child was youred. Truly, Halse’s 
Scorbutic Drops is a medicine, and I am convinced 
— do one would be afflicted with the Scurvy if they knew its 
ue. 
“*I have recommended those Drops to many others in my 


Halse’s Scorbutic Drops are sold in bottles at 2s.9d., and in 
pint bottles, containing nearly six 2s. 9d. bottles, for lis. 


Wholesale and Retail London Agents:— Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street ; C. King, 41, Carter-street, Walworth; Ed- 
wal de, St. Paul's; Butler and 11 4, Cheapside; Sutton 
and Co., Bow Chasehperd ; Newbury, Paul's ; Johnston, 68, 

bill ; Sanger, 130, Ox ford-street ; Prout, 229, Strand, 
Hannay end Co., 63, Oxford-street. 


RUPTURBS EFFECTUALLY AND PERMANENTLY 
CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS! ! 
R. BARKER’S REMEDY has been en- 


I.. ‘aie hota * 
ever discovered slarming com 
invited to write, or Dr. Barker 
guarantees a cure peculiar 


— — — of 1 Dr. 2 will 
* ve to an ulring them after a trial o 
Dr. Banker wishes it to be distinc tood, that his 


mode of treating Ruptures is known 
his remedy can only 
as above. 


y by Pimeel/, aud that 
procured direct from the est«>usbment, 


AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 


In the five cases I wrote to you about, the remedy pes pore 
fectly ; send me another for a cate of Serotal Her- 
nls. — John Armstrong, Navy Surgeon, 

“We have witnessed the cure of three cases of Rupture by 
Dr. Barker's which confirms the remarks we made 
some time since on te utility of this discovery to those suffer- 
ing from Hernla.“ Medical Journal, 


| The Nonconkormtist. * 


— — 


Octroner 30, 


— — —— — — — 


GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


4, HORSE-SHOE-COURT, LUDGATE-HILL, 


MIALL AND COCK S HAW 


Reg to inform their Friends and the Pablic that, having an extensive assortment of type, both for Book-work and Jobbing, they 
are prepared to execute all descriptions of Printing, with every attention to neatness and despatch, and on very moderate terms. 


Estimates for Printing Books, Catalogues, Reports, &c., furnished on the shortest notice, and every facility afforded for carrying 
them through the press. 


ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING, AND COPPERPLATE AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


EXECUTED IN THE FIRST STYLE, AND ON MODERATE TERMS, 


— 


HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 
HE WHITE PAINT made from Zinc was pronounced by scientific men in the last century to be 


- the most beautiful of all White Paints, and unchangeable for hundreds of years. Experience has justified these com- 
mendations, and conclusively established its superiority over White Lead andevery other White Paint hitherto known. The cost 
at that period being several shillings per pound, the use has been restricted to Artists, under the name of Permanent White. The 
Proprictors claim the merit of removing this obstacle to its general adoption. 


For MARINE USES it possesses the following advantages :— 

It is whiter than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for years,—unaffecied by bilge-water, or noxious vapours from 
cargo. The White Paintin the hold of a ship, after discharging a sugar cargo, is found to be as white as the year before, when 
newly painted. Under these and other circumstances, when every other paint hitherto known and tried has failed, the“ White 
Zine Paint“ has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue of its galvanic action on iron, it enters the pores, and 
forms an amalgam of the two metals, which protects the iron from rust, decay, or incrustation. 

For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the Decorative Painter, the White Zinc Paint“ has been found unparalleled in whiteness, 
clearness of colour, durability, and beauty of texture. 


For ARTISTIC WORKS in general, this material possesses advantages unattainable by any other paint. It becomes so hard 
as to admit of polishing equal to the finest coach vanelling, without the aid of varnish. 


For SANITARY PURPOSES the “ White Zinc Paint” is valuable, not alone from its being totally free from every ingredient 
injurious to health, but from ita combining chemical qualities, which render it a powerful corrective where contageuus diseased 
have prevailed. Furniture or Buildings painted with it are at once disinfected, Paralysis and Painter's Cholic are avoided by 
its use, as well as similar results to the ocoupan's of newly painted rooms, Apartments may be immediately occupied, without 
injury to the health of children or the most delicate constitution. 

t becomes cheaper than the common Paint, from its spreading over a much larger surface. 2 ct. of this Paint covers as much 
as is usually covered by 3 cwt. of white lead. 
Each Cask is stamped with the name I[ubbuck,—London,—Patent,”’ as the style of the Manufacturers. 


A Circular, with fall particulars, may be had of the principal Dealers in Paiat, and of the Manufatturers, THOMAS HUB- 
BUCK and SON, COLOUR WORKS, OPPOSITE the LONDON DOCKS, 


— — — — — 
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DELIVERED CARRIAGE-FREE TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND. 


TEAS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


TEA WAREHJUSE, 2, BUCKLERSBURY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


——— ee ee 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT was commenced in the year 1830. Its successful progress during 
— 2 Years has gratified our anticipations. The patronage of the public has elevated its position to one of the largest in 
rade, 

Our main object has been, and still ia, to supply the public on TRADE TERMS. Great and assuming as such an undertaking 
appears to be, it is obvious that to do Business on a Wholesule Scale, it is necessary to have wholesale appliances. In conformity 
with there ideas, our locality was chosen in a bye thoroughfare, where space and accommodation are eutticient to carry on trade 
to any extent, but without those merciless and enormous expenses inseparably attached to retail shops in prominent situations, 
whereby an extravagant profit is rendered necessary. Ilence it will be seen that we are in a position to supply the public on the 
dest aud most economical terme, in fact, to supply at firat hand, by which all intermediate profits are saved. 

The immense variety of TEAS now imported into this country demands the most ecrutinizing caution. In this we have 
considerable advantages, as from the extent of our trade we are enabled to employ a qualified and experienced person, whose sole 
duty i- that of carefully selecting, tasting, and uppropriating Teas for consumption. 
ae following are our present quotations :— 


BLACK TEAS, GREEN TEA. 
* 7 8. d. s. d. 
. poceceese — 2 8 
(Tue duty on all being 25. 2}d., renders 0 ömment on the Common Green eeeer CORTE RRR eee eee © eer teeeeeree „t! 3 0 
quality of this Tea unnecessary.) Young Ilyson „ 6 60% 6 6 6 0666 6 6 660% 0 PT 6 „ „ 6 % Pereees „ „ „% „6„6%663„„ . 3 4 
Sound Congou Tea K beet 0 3 0 (This will mix with the 3s. Black.) 
(A good useful Tea for economical and large consumers.) * 
Strong Congou Tea........ — ͤ gn Fine Young Hyson . . . . Wm ee 3 8 
ö (A ‘Tea very much approved ol.) (We recommend this with the 3s. 4d. black 
Fine Souchong Tea ......... — — ꝑ!r 9 8 
(Pekoe flavoured. Strongly recommended.) Supe ior Young Ilyeon — TTT itil ttt ttt 4 0 
Ne eee Seed. e 6 44 DDr cccocccccccccccccescceccsccoceses — ee De ecencsees 4 0 
(This Tea is more in repute than any other; it is a very r ̃7˙²¹ ²—˙ mA 44 
superior Tea.) The Fi , 5 0 
Ltn eee ae 44 ze Finest Young IHIy⸗ oon — ; 
(This is a high-class Tea.) (This is fit for any use.) 
Finest Lapsang Souchong.................. ä „ 5 0 
This is a rare Tea, very scarce, of an extraordinary Fine Shot Oun powder 5 — 6 0 
flavour.) The Finest Gunpowder Importe „ũ„ 7 0 
COFFEES. 
The Coffee market is ver uncertain, prices hanging daily. We quote the present prices :— p 
9. d. 
Fine Ceylon Coffee „eee eee ee e eee ee ee ee eee ee eee A G 
Fine Plantation J occccccceeescecesoececeeoeescoesooeees 1 2 
Finest Java Coffee (superior Coſſ eee) „eee 2 0 
Finest Cuba Coffee (strongly recommended) q ꝝ II 6 
Finest Mocha Coffee ..... oeeebees eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ws 6 


Our Coffee is roasted by the latest improved patent machinery. 
Muen aweussion having recently taken place in Parliament relative to CHLICORY, we are induced to keep the best imported on 
rale, at 8. per Ib., for those who prefer it« admixture, 


Having briefly alluded to the principle on which we conduct our business, we respectfully solicit the at ention of Hotel-keepers, 
Schools, and all large Establishments, who will derive considerable advantages from these arrangements. 


Norx.— Teas are delivered CARRiAGE-FREE to any part of England, when the quantity ordered exceeds six pounds; but the 
carriage of Coffee is not paid, unless accompanied by Tea, 


Keturning our best thanks for past favours, we refer to our system of business as a satisfactory inducement for your further 
patronage and recommendation. 
MANSELL, HORNE, AND CO. 
2, BUCKLERSBURY, CHEAPSIDE., 


Agents are appointed in every Town and Village in England. Respectable parties must give refcrences. 


— — — — — — 
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JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE BETTER THAN EVER! 
pts COFFEE is selected from the very CHOICEST GROWTHS, and is of superb qualit 


A trial is earnestly requested of all who appreciate a rich, fragrant, and delicious beverage. 


JOUN CASSELL has attained a position, as supplier of Coffee to the People of the United Kingdom, to which no other person 
2 lay claim. For this he is indebted to his uniform practice of sending out the finest and richest flavoured Coffees the markets 
7 t — world have supplied. and which the largeness of his purchases has enabled him to secure. His Establishment is the first in 
— — Indeed, ite large and powerful Steam-Engine, its beautiful and perfect Machinery, the size of ite Roasting Depart- 
— 1 { ue immense number of persons employed in packing and preparing the Coffees for sale, entitle it to rank amongst the 
the FIN rr Coffee martes in the WORLD, As regarde the importing Department, JOHN CASSELL commands 
setae Geko Gruss that are shipped to this country. In fact, for supplying the People of the United Kingdom with an 
— pe rt ers 80 largely into the consumption of almost every household, and the uee of which has so greatly aided in the 

on of habits of TEMPERANCE, no Establishment can compete with that of JOHN CASSELL. 


x. — thes oad — * him to his present position, as one of the most extensive Coffee-dealers in the worid, the reply is, 
ths public — 4 . 4 1 3 rich, strong, and mellow-flavoured, which has proved acceptable and highly satisfactory to 
determined, for the — * Ju CASSELL’S succees in this particular line of business has been un recedented, be is 
or he is now enterina — aim at nothing less than UNIVERSAL ArrKoBATION, If this is to be acquired, he will acquire it; 
tall to ecaure their a * ＋ — Coffees, and hus made arrangements for a continued supply of such a quality, as cannot 
all the auslities sean += use wherever they are introduced, In fine, JOHN CASS8ELL’S COFFEES will be found to possess 
These Can wisite for making a cup of really good Coffee, namely—richness and mellowness combined with strength, 
8 13 * . : , , 
and, to rans 3 —. a Med air-tight Packages, from one ounce to cight ounces; also in half and one pound Canisters ; 
— 4 — every Pack ge or Canister bears the signature of “JOHN CASSELL,” without which none can be 
‘Mg are the prices at which they can be obtuined :— 
JOHN CASSELL'S COFFEE, No, 1 . as 


JOUN CASSELL'S Cony FEE, No. 2 
l — — el | N nnen eee ee e eee ese bee e le, 8d. 
Cannot fail to give great Salistaction, being a combination of the choicest growths of Jamaica, possessing richness, strengh, 
JOHN CASSELL'S COFFEE, No, 3. 


. * rr 2s. 04. 
Te every Connoiseyr n Catlee this will Prove a row? eombiping the finest mountalu- gro both l — Turkey, 


hee 
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I HE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1837. 
> — by Special Acts of Parliament. 
62, King William-street, London; and 21, 8t. David-street, 
Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
DIRECTORS, 
George Bousfield, Esq. Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P, 
Thomas Challis, Esq. and Ald, | Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Jacob George Cope, Esq. Thomas B. Simpron, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. Hon. C. P. Villiers, M. P. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 


SECRETARY. ACTUARY, 
Thomas Price, LL D. David Oughton, Esq. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at 
death :— 


| 30 853 | 4 6 | 
- — — — i 
8. d. K 8, d. Es. d. 4 6, d. £ sa, | 

1163215 278 2157 360 | 


The following are amongst the distinctive features of the 
Company: 

I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and 
exemption from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 

II. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a Capital of One 
MILLION. 


IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT.—1. Assurances are effected 
on Participating and Non-participating Tables, on Ascending 
and Descending Scales, for short periods, and by Policies pay- 
able at the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event) 
Death. 

2. Premiums may be paid Annually, Ialf yearly, or Quarterly, 
in a limited number of Payments, in One Sum, or on Increasing 
or Decreasing Scales. | 

3. Policies on the Participating Scale immediately interested 
in the Profits of the Company. 

4. The Age of the Assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
being presented. 

5. Policies assigned as Security not forfeited by Ducliiog, 
Suicide, or the Executien of Judicial Sentences, 


IN THE FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houees, Furniture, Stoc«. 
in-Trade, Mile, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Kent, and 
Risks of all deecriptions, Insured at moderate Rates. 

LOANS from £100 to £1,000 advanced on Persona! Seenrity 
and the Deposit of a Life Policy to be effected by the Bor. 
rower. 

A siberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioncers, and 
Surveyors. 
BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Incorporated under Act 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. ex. 


37, New Bridge-street, Diackfriare, London, 


Mils COMPANY is founded on purely Mutual 


principles; there is no proprietary under any form to 
absorb any portion of the profits, which all belong to the Mem- 
bers at large, by whom also the Directors are appointed. 

The fol.owing statement of the number of Policies excented 
since the lst of January last, will show that the Company is 
fully maintaining the rapid progress in public estimation wit. 
nessed in previous years. 


Liſe 11 Amounting to £74,372 
luvestment.. 368 - 18,139 
Total in last 9 months 809 = £92,511 


The business of the Company comprises :— 

I. Life Aesurance in all its branches. Policies are iseued in 
every department of Life Assurance on im;roved and advan- 
tageous terms. These policies are available for making pro- 
visions for widows, children, and other relatives ;—to give sta- 
bility to partnership firme, by preventing capital from being 
withdrawn on the death of partners ;—to meet the payment of 
fines upon the renewal of life leases ;—to secure the discharge 
of debts ;—to pay off mortgages ;—to invest savings at interest; 
— to provide for fines and fees upon admission to copyhulds ;— 
and to meet every contingency incident to property or lives. 
The Company grants Anuuities, and Assurances receivable at a 
given age. 

2. Investment Assurance: by which the payment of £100 is 
assured at the expiration of 124 years, at a monthly payment of 
10s., yielding a much larger rate of interest than the savings’ 
banks. The premiums paid in may be withdrawn at any time, 
with interest at (per cent., on three months’ notice being given 
when the amount is above 46. 

3. Advances to the Members on any description of available 
security, on the same principle as that adopted by well-con- 
ducted building societies, but with many advantages which 
eannot be obtained in those societies. 

As there are tome towns in which Agents are not yet ap- 
pointed, the Directors are open to receive applications from 
respectable persons in such places. They muat be members of 
the Company. . 

Upon receipt of two postage stampe, the prospectus, with 
forms, &c., will be forwarded, in which some important and 
novel applicatione of Life Assurance will be found, 

October Ist, 1850. W. S. GOVER, 

Actuary and Secretary. 

The British Empire Mutual Fire Aesurance Society (although 
entirely distinct in its funds and management) is conducted at 
the same offices and on the same principles. There have been 
issued from it during the last nine months 1,033 new Policice, 
assuring property to the amount of £508,001. 


— 


COALS. 


R S. DIXON, PROVIDENCE WHARF, 
Ae BELVIDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, begs to inform his 
friends and the pubtic that he can supply them better than any 
other house in the trade, west of London-biiuge. Ile has sbips 
of his own, constructed to lower thcir masts, and come above 
bridge, and deliver alongside bis wharf, by which he is enabled 
to supply Coals of a much better size than when they have been 
broken by being turned over into barges. Ile also saves the 
great loss of small occasioned by ships’ delivery, and lighterage. 
8. d. 
Best Sunderland Coals, well screened..... „for cash 25 0 
Best Newcastle do. 40. 6 6 6 e 690 22 0 
Best Seconds do. . 00e * 21 0 


N. B.— Those Families who favour him with their orders may 
depend upou heing supplied with the BEST COALS in the 
market. 


kK and W. STURGE, COA] MERCHANTS, 
4e BRIDGE-WHARF, CITY -ROAD 
E. and W. 8. strongly recommend their Friends and the 
Public not to delay purchasing their WINTER STOCh of 
BEST COALS at the present LOW PRICE of 25s, per Tun. 
E. and W. 8TURGE, Bridge-wharf, City-road. 


—— 
— — 


LPACA UMBRELLAS.—the economy, both 

in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully 
established, and proves that “Alpaca” will outlast any other 
material for umbrellas. It may be obtained of most umbrella 
dealers in the United Kingdom, from 10s, 6d.—W, & J. SANG- 
STER, 140, Regent-street ; 94,Fleet-street; 10, Royal Exchange; 
75, Cheapside. 
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